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PRONUNCIATION OF HINDOO NAMES. 


In endeavouring to give the sounds of Sungskrit 
words^ the author has adopted a method^ which he hopes 
unites correctness with simplicity, and avoids much of that 
confusion which has been so much complained of on this 
subject. If the reader will only retain in his memory, 
that the short ii is to be sounded as the short o in son, or 
the u in Burton ; the French e, as a in plate, and the ee 
as in sweet, he may go through the work with a pronun- 
ciation so correct, that a Hindoo would understand him. 
At the beginning and end of a word, the inherent (u) has 
the soft sound of au. The greatest difficulty arises in 
giving the sound of j, the kilyu-phula ; and although 
the Fnglish y has been used for this symbol, in the middle 


of 

a word 

1 the 

sound is most like 

that 

of the 

soft e. 
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PREFAC E. 


It must have been to itccomplisli some very im- 
portant moral change in the Eastern worlds that 
so vast an empire as is comprized in British India^ 
containing nearly One Hundred Millions of people, 
should have been placed under the dominion 
of one of the smallest portions of the civilized 
world, and that at the other extremity of the globe. 
Tins opinion, which is entertained unquestionably 
by every enlightened philanthropist, is greatly 
strengthened, when we consider the long-degraded 
state of India, and of the immense and immensely 
populous regions around it ; the moral enterprize 
of the age in which these countries have been 
'given to us* and that Great Britaiii is the only 
country upon earth, from which the intellectual 
and moral improvement of India could have been 
expected. All these combined circumstances 
surely carry us to the persuasion, that Divine 
Providence has, at this period of the world, some 
great good to confer on the East, and that, after 
so many long and dark ages, each succeeding one 
becoming darker and blacker than the past, the 

\OL. III. b 
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day-spring from on high is destined again to 
visit these regions^ containing the birth-place 
of humanity^ filled with all that is magnificent 
and immense in creation, made sacred by the 
presence of patriarchs, prophets, and the Messiah 
Himself, as well as the theatre of the most re- 
markable revolutions that have ever been ex- 
hibited on earth. 

To form a just conception of the state of 
darkness in which so many minds are involved 
as are comprized in the heathen population of 
India, a person had need become an inhabitant of 
the country, that he may read and see the produc- 
tions of these minds, and witness the effects of 
the institutions they have formed, as displayed 
in the manners, customs, and moral circum- 
stances of the inhabitants. 

A more correct knowledge of this people ap- 
pears to be necessai y when we consider, that their 
philosophy and religion still prevails over the 
greater portion of the globe, and that it is Hin- 
dooism which regulates the forms of worship, and 
the modes of thinking, and feeling, and acting, 
throughout China, Japan, Tartary, Hindoost’han, 
the Burman empire, Siam, Ceylon, &c., that is, 
amongst more than 400,000,000 of the human 
race! 
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We absolutely know nothing yet of the opera- 
tions of mind among the great mass of beings 
which compose the Chinese empire ; though 
we are pretty sure that the principal deity 
worshipped there is the Indian Boodh^ and that 
the popular superstition is, in substance, the 
same as that established in the Burman empire.— 
In the living incarnation exhibited in the per- 
son of the Grand Lama, worshipped in Tartary, 
we behold another striking feature of the Hindoo 
system ; considered, no doubt, as an improve- 
ment upon the occasional incarnations of the 
Hindoos, w-ho recognize in every extraordinary 
being an uviitar, an incarnation. As a confirma- 
tion of this idea, the reader is referred to the seventh 
volume of the Asiatic Researches, where we have 
an account of a living deity, strictly Hindoo, in the 
very heart of Hindoost’han, in the family of a bram- 
hiiu. The Boodh worshipped in the Burman em- 
pire, Siam, &c., is universally known to be one of 
the ten Hindoo incarnations. Some persons ima- 
gine that Boodhism was the ancient religion of 
the Hindoos. 

Here then we have the extraordinary fact, that 
the greater part of, the human family are still Hin- 
doos ; or, in other words, that they are under the 
transforming influence of the philosophy and su- 
perstition which may be denominated Hindooism ; 

b 3 
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and that their conceptions on these transcendently 
important subjects, viz. the Divine Nature, the 
moral government of the Almighty, the way of 
access to him, the nature of divine worship and 
of acceptable obedience, and the condition of 
man in the present and future states, are all re- 
gulated by systems invented by the Indian bram- 
hiin. How exceedingly desirable then it is, how 
immensely important, to know the powers of an 
intellectual engine which moves half the globe ! 

What then is a Hindoo^ as we see him on the 
plains of Hindoost’han ? 

The opinions embraced by the more philoso- 
phical part of the Hindoo nation, are quite distinct 
from the popular superstition. Iti this philosophical 
system the one God is considered as pure spirit, 
divested of all attributes; and every thing be- 
sides God is declared to be inert matter. This 
Being is contemplated cither as dwelling in his 
own eternal solitude, in a state of infinite blessed- 
ness or repose, or as individuated in every form of 
life, animal or vegetable. 

This connection of spirit with matter is con- 
sidered as a state replete with degradation and 
misery, and emancipation from this state is declar- 
ed to be tlie great business of life. 
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Divine wisdom leading to perfect abstraction 
of mind is the only direct way of emancipation 
from matter, or absorption into the divine nature. 
The person who seeks to acquire this wisdom is 
directed to realise every visible object as God, 
and God as every thing, so that he sees God every 
where; and hence his mind becomes fixed ex- 
clusively on God, to the utter exclusion of all 
connection with matter. Such a person, by 
various ceremonies called yogfi,* annihilates 
every passion or desire in reference both to God 
and the creatures ; every form of matter pos- 
sesses the same value to him, and he becomes 
insensible to all want, all affection, and all desire. 
While in the body, he, in fact, dwells in spirit,f 
and he ceases to live for any bodily function. As 
the air contained in a vessel, when this vessel is 
broken, mixes with the great body of atmospheric 
air which hatl surrounded it, so at death the spirit 
of this yogec returns to the soul of the world, and 
becomes lost in spirit, as adrop of water in the ocean. 

The Hindoo writings contain the most marvel- 
lous accounts of these yogees dwelling in forests, 
and performing austerities of the most dreadful 
nature, in order to attain to this abstraction, and 
ultimate absorption. 

* Hence the name jogee, or rather yogee. 

t That is, in spirit considered as remaining in eternal soliiudcj without 
attributes. 
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At present^ no such yogees are to be seen ; 
but a mimicry of this is found amongst vari- 
ous orders of Hindoo mendicants. Hence^ 
to denote that he has enibraced a forest resi- 
dence, a mendicant is seen wearing a tyger’s 
skin over his shoulders, and his hair is clotted 
with clay, and burnt brown by the sun. Others 
are seen without the least clothes, to denote that 
they arc destitute of passions. Others make a vow 
of perpetual silence, to shew that they have re- 
nounced all human intercourse ; while others are 
seen bearing with infinite patience, as though in- 
sensible to pain, various austerities of the most 
dreadful kind, inflicted on the botly. Tlie names 
voiragee, soonyasee, &c. assumed by different 
orders of these mendicants, are intended to denote 
that they are destitute of passions. Hut the 
conduct of all these modern yogees proves, that 
they are the greatest slaves to the passions 
the country affords. No return, then, for the 
Hindoos of the present day, to the soul of the 
world ; and this part of the systenj, even in its 
outward forms, is completely lost. 

There is another part of the Hindoo system, 
viz. devotion, and this is said to lead to wis- 
dom and abstraction, and finally, to absorption ; 
but as no Hindoos are now found to attain ab- 
straction, we must suppose that the merit of their 
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devotion is very deficient, or that it operates very 
slowly on their destiny. 

Amongst the great body of Hindoos are a few 
more remarkable thtln the rest for devotion : these 
are mostly found amongst persons tired of the 
bustle of tlie world, who sit for hours and days 
together repeating the name of some deity using 
their bead-roll. Others retire to Benares or some 
sacred place, and spend their time in religious 
ceremonies : and these are promised the heaven 
of the god Shivu. Many persons spend all their 
days in visiting holy places and in devotion there, 
seeking celestial happiness for a time, or the birth 
of a yogee. We might add several other works 
of merit connected with a more elevated state in 
the next birth, and leading towards abstraction, 
or the enjoyment of happiness for a time in one 
of the heavens : such as large offerings to the 
bramhiins ; digging of pools ; making roads to 
holy ydaces or landing places to the Ganges, and 
consecrating orchards for shade and fruit to the 
public use. 

Among devotees who seek the same objects must 
be placed the persons who drown themselves, in a 
state of perfect health, at Allahabad, and in 
other places ; and the widow who ascends the 
funeral pile, also seeks this higher happi- 
ness, and is promised by the sha^trii that, by the 
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merit of this act, she shall take her deceased 
husband and seven generations of his family and 
seven generations of her family with her to the 
heaven of Indru, the king of the gods, where 
they shall reside during 30,000,000 of years. 
Seduced by these promises, and having the pros- 
pect, should she not burn, of noOiing but domestic 
slavery and perpetual widowhood, multitudes 
annually perish on these funeral piles. 

The following facts will shew more of tlic 
nature and ett’ects of this part of the Hindoo 

system : Capt. , now in England, but who 

resided in India for a very long period, while 
resident at Allahabad, saw, as he sat at his own 
window one moiTiiiig, sixteen females drown 
themselves. He sat till a thrill of horror seized him, 
which nearly reduced him to a state of sickness, 
otherwise he might have continued longer, and seen 
more of these immolations. Each of these women 
had a large empty earthen pan slung by a cord 
over each shoulder ; a bramhun sup[)ortcd each as 
she w'ent over the side of the boat, and held her 
up till she, by turning the pan aside, had tilled 
it, when he let her go, and she sunk, a few 
bubbles of air only rising to the surface of the 
water. Whilp J)r. Robinson, late of Calcutta, 
resided at the game place, tw^elvc men went in 
boats to drown tliQinsclvcs in the same spot. 
Each of these meu had a piece of bamboo 
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fastened to his body, at each end of which was 
suspended a large earthern pan. While these 
remained empty, they served as bladders' to 
keep them upon the surtace of the water, but 
eaeh man, wi'.h a cup, placed now in one hand 
and then in the other, kept filling the pans from 
the river, and, as soon as full, they dragged their 
victim to the bottom. One of the twelve changed 
his resolution, and ma<le to the shore ; the 
bramhiins who vvere assisting in tliese immolations 
plied their oars with all their might, and followed 
their victim, resolving to compel him to fulfil his 
engagement, but he gained a police station, and 
disap|)ointed them. 

By a stat(3meiit, contaiiiin*^ the returns of 
the iniij>MStrates under tlie Presidency of Bengal 
to the Supreme Native Court at Calcutta, of 
the nurnljcr of widows burnt or buried alive 
under that Presidency in the years 1815, 1816, 
and 1817, it appears, that in the year 1817 not 
less tliaii Seven Hundred and Six widows were 
thus immolated in that part of India. The pro- 
bability is, that several times that number thus 
perished, for these returns depended entirely on 
the will of the families thus immolating their 
widows, and on the vigilance of the native officers.* 

* Hiininn sacrifices and self-imiuolatiun arc inculcated in tlie Hindoo 
writings. 
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Such are the baneful effects of tlie second part 
of the Hindoo system : it leads the infatuated de- 
votbe to a useless life, or to a terrible death. 

Still; to ascertain the effects of Hindooism on ^e 
great mass of this people, we must examine the 
last part of the system, which takes in nine- 
tenths of the Hindoo population, and refers en- 
tirely to the practice of the popular ceremonies. 
These consist in daily ablutions connected with 
the worship of a person’s guardian deity, or of 
the stone called the shalgramu, or of the lingii ; 
service paid to a person’s spiritual guide, and to 
the bramhuris ; the worship of different deities on 
special occasions, monthly or annually ; recita- 
tions of sacred poems ; repeating the names of 
the gods ; pilgrimages ; duties to deceased an- 
cestors ; funeral rites and otterings to the manes, 
&c. &c. &c. This examination of the popular 
superstition will enable us to answer the question 
-—What is a Hindoo, as we see him on the 
plains of Hindoost’han ? 

The Hindoo is unquestionably as susceptible 
of that improvement which is purely intellectual 
as the inhabitant of Europe. He may not be ca- 
pable of forming plans which require great and 
original powers, nor fitted for bohl and daring 
enterprizes ; and yet who shall estimate the ca- 
pacity of minds which have exhibited great 
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powers so far as they have been called forth, but 
which have never been placed in circumstances of 
tremendous trial, which have never been kindled 
by the collisions of genius, the struggles of par- 
ties, which have never been called into action by 
the voice of their country, by the plaudits of se- 
nates, by the thunders of eloquence, and which 
have never been enlarged by the society of 
foreigners, and by voyages and travels into dis* 
tant realms. The European mind, it must be 
recollected, has attained its present vigour and 
expansion by the operation of all these causes^ 
and after the illumination of centuries ; while we 
find the Hindoo still walking amidst the thick 
darkness of a long long night, uncheered by the 
twinkling ot a single star, a single Bacon. 

Before we can be said to have become thinking 
beings, we have acquired so many impressions from 
surrounding objects, and there is in our minds 
before that time so much of half-formed thought, 
that we have become reconciled to a thousand 
things, which had they first met us in a state of 
greater maturity of mind, would have excited 
either our contempt or abhorrence. This is true of 
men in that society which may have attained the 
highest improvement ; how much more true where 
the grossest superstitions have destroyed all the 
energies of the mind; The Hindoo, for instance. 
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becomes deeply attached to a variety of objects be- 
cause they are connected with his first and most 
powerful impressions : had he first seen them 
at the age of fifteen or twenty, they would 
perhaps have been rejected as revolting to his 
reason. But it will not perhaps be an uninterest- 
ing investigation, if we endeavour to ascertain 
the nature of that apparatus by which the chai’ac- 
ter of the Hindoo is formed ; — 

Almost all the first impressions of mankind are 
derived from the objects around them ; and in this 
way the characteristic features of every order of 
human society are formed. Hence we can plainly 
trace the varyttig features of society as belonging 
to the town or village, to some peculiar profes- 
sion, or to the scenery, or the popular manners of 
a country. 

And itis thus that the Hindoo mind and character 
are formed ; at home or abroad, this youth hears 
certain books spoken of with the highest reve- 
rence, either as being from everlasting, or as hav- 
ing proceeded from the lips of deity ; as having 
descended through unknown periods to the pre- 
sent times ; and as being so sacred that none but 
the priests are permitted to peruse them, or even 
to hear them read. These books then, having 
regulated the speculations of the wisest sages of 
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antiquity, having excited the devotions of thou- 
sands of divine y ogees, and being the source of a 
religion still professed by adoring millions, come 
to hitn bearing unquestionable credentials. 

! Reverence for the gods is produced in his mind 
by observing around him innumerable temples 
erected to their honour, where they are daily 
worshipped by persons next in rank to the gods ; 
all the towns, rivers, persons, and things, around 
him arc named after the gods; and thus the land 
which has given him birth appears to him as 
the very abode of the gods. Festivities and 
splendid services calling forth all the enthusiasm 
of his country, he sees consecrated to these deities ; 
all the books he reads arc full of their praise ; 
in the songs and exhibitions of the country all 
the attributes and wonders of a divine power, 
and the most astonishing miracles, are ascribed to 
them ; and innumerable fables devoted to their 
fame are repeated in every circle. 

He is led to adore the priests of his native land, 
for he is told that the sacred books have been 
committed to their guardian care ; that these 
sacred persons came forth from the head of Briim- 
hu ; that religion in all its offices and benefits 
must proceed from them ; that they are the mouths 
of the gods ; and that they hold the destinies of 
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men at their disposal. As he passes through tlie 
streets he sees every hand raised to do them ho- 
mage ; he observes people running after them with 
cups of water in their hands, soliciting the honour 
of drinking this water after they have condescend- 
ed to dip their foot in it ; and finally, he hears 
from the sacred books, and from the lips of thou- 
sands, the most wonderful accounts of the divine 
powers committed to them. 

^ The living scenery with which he is surrounded 
(all the world to him), forms a creation deriving 
its existence from these divine books ; as far as 
his vision, or the faculty of hearing, or his powers 
of research extend, he ijcreeives nothing but tem- 
ples, gods, priests, services, and the profound 
homage of one hundred millions, worshipping at 
these temples, adoring these gods, reverencing 
and receiving religion from the lijis of these 
priests, and performing with enthusiasm the rites 
of this religion. Incapable of comparing or con- 
trasting any other system with this, shall we 
wonder, that he gives up his whole mind to receive 
the full impression of the system into which by 
his birth he is inducted ? 

It will excite no astonishment, that a supersti- 
tion thus appealing to the senses, administered 
by a priesthood receiving divine honours, con- 
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liected with splendid and fascinating^ ceremonies, 
including music and dancing* and gratifying 
every voluptuous passion, should captivate the 
heart, and ovei’power the judgment of youth. 

But this superstition maintains a still stronger 
power over him* by taking advantage of his fears 
and anxieties in reference to a future state. Thus* 
while sitting before his own door by the side of 
the Ganges, he observes crowds passing daily to 
this river ; coming in sight of it, each one lifts up 
his hands to it, in the posture of adoration ; they 
descend into it, and, mixing therewith a variety of 
uiinute ceremonies, perform their ablutions, and 
seek there the removal of stains which would 
otherwise accompany the worshipper into the next 
birth. On particular occasions, with one glance 
of his eye, he sees thousands at the same moment 
in the midst of the .sacred stream, in the act of 
profound adoration, A\aiting for the propitious 
moment, the bramhinical signal, for immersion. 
He frequently sees there others attending, with 
the deepest solicitude, a dying relation, and, using 
the water and the clay of this sacred river, per- 
forming othces which acquire in his mind the 
deepest interest, as the last preparations for the 
next state of existence. After the death of the in- 
dividual, he watches these relatives, who, having 
burnt the body, make a channel from the funeral 
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pile to the riverj into which llicy wash the ashes of 
the body just coiisuined, that they may mix in the 
purifying stream. At another time^ he sees a 
person bearing a bone, part of the body of a 
relation, who has liad the misfortune to die at a 
distance from the Ganges, and casting it into the 
river for the benefit of the deceased. Others pass 
him, carrying on their shoulders, iiipaus, the water 
of the deified Ganges, to the distance of hundreds 
of miles, that therewith they may perform rites 
connected, as the worshippers suppose, with their 
highest interests. The stories to which he listens 
in his own family, or amongst the boys and men 
where he resorts, contain constant allusions 
to the miraculous powers of this river; he, there- 
fore, falls down with the rest of his countrymen, 
and adores a goddess whose waters refresh the 
living, and bear the dying to a state of bliss. 

He who advances to the highest order in the 
discharge of the duties connected with the popular 
superstition will rise a step in the following birth ; 
he who neglects these duties, sinks lower, and per- 
haps loses human existence ; in which case he 
passes through 60,000,000 of births before he can 
return to the human state, lie wdio wholly 
neglects religion, sinks into some dreadful place 
of punishment. 
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From hence it appears, that the greater part of 
tJie rewards and pimishiiients connected with this 
system, are visible in this world, and every ap- 
pea ctiice of happiness and of misery in men, 
animals, or trees, is associated in the mind of a 
iiindoo with the actions of the past birth. It 
might be supposed that such a system of visible 
rewards and visible punishments would produce a 
powerful eHect on society ; but, alas ! this is 
far from being the case ; these visible eliccts 
of the virtuous or vicious actions of the pre- 
ceding slate of existence are too palliy and 
too familiar to produce any e.xcitement to virtue, 
or any re[)rcssion to vice. They merely serve 
now' and then to whet a joke at the expense of 
individuals supposed tobcsuHcringfor the actions 
of the past birth. 

Such then is (liis system of idolatry as operating 
upon the protmt hopes, the moral condition, and 
future prospects, of nine-tenths of the pagan pp- 
pulation of Intiia. 'riiere is nothing in the cer®#> 
monies of this system of a moral nature, or 
which can produce nujral effects, and it is plain, 
that all the influential effects which might have 
arisen from an exhiliition of the joys or terrors of 
the future state are lost, by removing from these 
joys and terrors the very attributes which liave 
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ever made them so impressive^ their beiii^ invi- 
siblC;, and never-ending in their duration. 

These then are the results which have followed 
the speculations of some of the wisest of the 
human race, and of a system of religious prac- 
tice which has been tried for three thousand 
years upon more than one half of the human 
race. Notone moral result now — not one hope 
for the future ; all terminating in an endless se- 
ries of transmigrating through every form of ani- 
mated matter. 

We have, in the preceding remarks, given 
a rapid view of the Hindoo sacred code, as 
a grand system, regular in all its |)arts, and pro- 
posing a defined and magnificent object, nothing 
less than to the yogec absorption into the divine 
nature, and, to the common people, a gradual 
advance towards the same state. But it may 
be proper now to refer to the actual condition 
of One Hundred Millions of beings, upon whom 
this system has been operating with full force for 
so many ages. 

That system must be essentially vicious which, 
dooms the great mass of society to ignorance, and 
treats rational beings as though they possessed 
no powers, except those of the animal. This is 
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the state to which the Hindoo nation has been 
doomed by its bramhinical legislators. The edu- 
cation of all, except the bramhuns^ is confined to 
a few rudiments, qualifying them to write a letter 
on business, and initiating them into the first 
rules of arithmetic. A Hindoo school is a mere 
shop, in which, by a certain process, tlje human 
being is prepared to act as a copying machine, or 
as a lythographic press. The culture of the mind 
is never contemplated in these seminaries. Hence 
Hindoo youths, though of a capacity exceedingly 
quick, never find the means of enlarging and 
strengthening the faculties. The bud withers 
as soon as it is ready to expand. 

Destitute, therefore, of all that is reclaiming 
in his education, of all that contributes to the 
forinalion of good dispositions and habits, these 
yontli herd together for mutual corruption. Des- 
titute of knowledge themselves, the parents, the 
tutors, cannot impart to others that which they 
themselves have never received ; human nature 
takes its unrestrained course, and whatever is in 
the human heart receives an unbounded grati- 
fication. 

The youth next enters into the married state ; 
but the laws under which he lives do not allow 
him to choose his own wife : the parents make 

c 2 
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this hramhiin was himself almost covered with 
shame ; he hesitated, taultered, and, while givings 
the trteariing^ of various passag’es of his own 
shastius, was thrown into great agitation. Mul- 
titudes of tables and scenes are found in the most 
chaste of ihe Hindoo writings, belonging to the 
histories of their gods and ancient sages, that 
are disgusting beyond all utterance ; but the 
passages here more particularly referred to, de- 
scribe acts of impurity daily practised by large 
bodies of Hindoos, and which are becoming 
more and more common. 

The songs and dances which the author has 
witnessed in the Hindoo temples at the time of 
the Doorga festival, at midnight, would disgrace 
a house of ill-fame. Gopal, a learned bramhiin, 
assured a friend of the author’s, that he never 
appeared in the temple on these occasions without 
hiding himself behind one of the pillars. And 
these are the services which should purify the soul, 
and (it it for the duties of time, and for the joys 
of eternity ! This is the religion of the Hindoo ! 

The author himself one year saw, from his own 
window at Serampore, in a procession on the 
river Ganges of the images of Doorga, sights 
so shockingly detestable, that he ran and closed 
bis windows, and in a state of agony sought his 
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childreiij that they might he removed to a dis^ 
tance from the scene. And yet multitudes of 
Hindoos of both sexes^, old and yonng’^ crowded 
the side of the river on this occasion. Can we 
wonder^ alter this^ that the Hindoos should be 
liotoriously the most corrupt nation at present 
existing on the earth ? Their sacred institutions 
are the very bane and curse of the people. 

But what shall be said to the cruelties practised 
by these idolaters I It is a fact authenticated by 
their own writings, that the Hindoos in former 
times otfered human sacrifices. The vedfi con- 
tains the formulas used at these sacrifices ; seve- 
ral works contain stories of individuals who have 
sold their sons for sacrifices ; and the Kalika poo- 
ranii declares how* long the blood of a man satis- 
fies the deity. Human sacrifices, we formerly 
supposed, were confined to nations entirely 
savage, but little elevated above tlie tigers which 
lived in the same forests with themselves; and 
that, when they offered a human victim, it was 
a captive and an enemy, over whom they thus 
triumphed. But amongst the Hindoos, and in their 
most sacred and most ancient writings, we find 
that the animals proper for sacrifice are men, buf- 
faloes, goats, &c. 

Since the return of Colonel Walker from India, 
(the author speaks from the best authority), the 

c 4 
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nijpoot moUicrs have returned to the murder of their 
female off'sprinij : not one survives. These immo- 
lations^ it is said^ were commenced to prevent 
the fulfilment of a dreadeJ prophesy,, and which 
could only be accompiisiied by the marriage of a 
female rajpoot with a person ol another tribe. 
The dang er must loni;- since have ceased ; for the 
rajpoots have now little or no share in the 
sovereignties in India. Stilly however, the prac- 
tice is continued, even in British India ; which 
proves^ that nothing but the strong hand of power 
can put a stop to these atrocious murders. What 
a slaughter-house is the dwelling of a rajpoot! 
One of the English magistrates, in liis official 
statemeqt to the Supreme Native Court in Cal- 
cutta, respecting tlie burning of widows, accounts 
for the smallness of the number of widows burnt 
in his district by remarking, that this district is 
chiefly inhabited by rajpoots, who are known to 
put every female cliild to death, and marry 
amongst other tribes, which wives do not con- 
gider thernselves under the obligation to burn. 

It may be urged that this kind of infanticide 
is not attributable to any Hindoo institutions ; 
and this is admitted : but yet these murders may 
be quoted as exhibiting the state of society in India, 
and the need of a change. There arc, however, 
many mothers among the Hindoos, who, in ful- 
bhnent of a vow to obtain the blessing of cliil 
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clren^ offer the first-born to the deity to whom 
this vow has been made. These offerings are 
frequently made by drowning the child in the 
Brumhu-pootriij a river on the eastern side of 
Bengal. In these immolations the mother encou- 
rages her child to pass into the stream beyond its 
depths and then abandons it^ remaining on the 
bank an inactive spectator of the struggles and 
cries of her expiring infant. These children of 
the vow'’ used also to be offered at Saugar Island ; 
arid here the Hindoo mother was seen throwing 
her living child into the mouth of the alligator, 
and watching the monster whilst he crushed its 
bones and drank its blood ! The Marquis Wel- 
lesley peaceably and successfully prevented these 
immolations, by sending a small party of Hindoo 
sepoys down to the spot at the annual festival 
held on this island. 

But wliat can be said respecting institutions 
which have such a debasing effect upon the cha- 
racter — which can thus transform the tender 
mother into an animal more savage than the tiger 
which prowls through the forest — and, extinguish- 
ing all the fine sensibilities common to the sex in 
every clime, render her capable of becoming the 
systematic butcher of her own offspring ? We 
have no parallel to this in the history of the most 
savage tribeg. How important, then, the institu- 
tions which regulate the public manners ! Here 
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a beings who, under the influence of these man- 
ners, shudders at having crushed a worm or 
destroyed an insect, without hesitation strangles, 
or smothers, or drowns her own offspring ! The 
author was informed in Itidia, by a respectable 
bramhun, of a rajpoot who, on some account, was 
induced to spare one of his female children. This 
girl lived in the house of her father till she 
attained the age of marriage; but no one ap- 
peared to seek an union with this rajpoot girl ; 
and the failier became alarmed for the honour of 
his family, fearful lest this girl slionld l)e seduced 
to paths of infamy. In this e^xtremity, and no 
doubt in a state of mental agony and frenzy, he 
one day took a hatchet, and cut his child to 
pieces ! 

As a continuation of these Hindoo cruelties, it 
seems proper to notices what takes place at the 
annual swinging festival in Bengal, in honour of 
the god Shivii. At these times multitudes of 
young men are, one by one, swuing in the air, sus- 
pended by hooks thrust through the flesh of their 
backs; each one remaining thus suspended for at 
least fifteen minutes. Others have a long slit cut 
through their tongues, or have their sides per- 
forated, and cords put under the skin, and draw 
backwards and forwards, while the devotee himself 
dances through the streets. Some throw them- 
selves on open knives, from a height of ten feet. 
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and in some cases arc pierced to death on the spot. 
At the close of the festival these miserable slaves 
of superstition dance with their bare t'eet oti burn- 
ing coals. The reader is ready to conclude, that 
this is a description applicable only to savage life 
in its most degraded and brutal forms ; that it can 
scarcely be being’s in the human shape who inflict 
upon their own bodies cruelties like these. Yet 
such is the power of the enchantments possess- 
ed by the brainhuns, the priests of idolatry in In- 
dia, that they can persuade a man to inflict on 
himself more drtiadful tortures than the savage 
scalping American Indian inflicts on his enemies. 
And this is British India ! 

There are three modes in which the Hindoo 
religion allows of self-immolation, where the in- 
dividual labours under some incurable distemper: 
that of dying- under the wheels of the car of 
JugUMiiat'h ; of being burnt alive, or of perishing 
in some sacred river. Dr. Buchanan has given a 
most appalling account of the immolations at the 
temple oi Jugiinnat’h, in Orissa ; and the drown- 
ing oi lepers, and others labouring under incu- 
rable distempers, is known to be very common 
in Inuia. Mr. W. Carey, of Cutwa, in Bengal, 
was once present at the burning alive of a poor le- 
per. The friends of this poor man had dug a deep 
pit, and had kindled a large fire at the bottom. 
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when the poor leper^ unable to walk;, rolled hini- 
.self over and over till he iell into the ])it ; but as 
soon as he felt the power of (he (lames his screams 
were dreadful, and he used every possible eltbrt 
to rise and extricate himself, calling' upon his 
relations who stood around, to help him. Upon 
those relations, however, he called in vain ; for 
instead of adbrding the help he claimed in ac- 
cents that mijjht have softened a tyger, they 
pushed him back into the (ire, where he struggled 
for a while, and then perished. 

Thousands are supposed to perish annually in 
different parts of India, through famine or disease, 
while engaged in pilgrimages to the ditfereut 
holy places scattered all over that immense conti- 
nent. Dr. Buchanan has given a tiiost shocking 
description of these horrors, in the account of 
his visit to the temple of Jugunnat’h; and to 
this the reader is referred. 

But what shall be said to the fact, that, ac- 
cording to the official rlocuincnt befoi’c referred 
to, and which is now in Uondon, two Hindoo 
widows are roasted or buried alive every day in 
the Presidency of Bengal, in only one division of 
British India ? Is there any thing parallel to this 
in the whole calendar of human offence and 
human woe? Two innocent beings — and those 
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females — widows — roasted or buried alive every 
day ! This official account mentions one case in 
which the widow, after being terribly burnt, arose 
and fled to her house, where, however, she ex- 
pired almost immediately. For want of wood, 
another was only half-burnt; but after being 
carried back to her house she soon expired. 
Another was compelled to return back, after pro- 
ceeding part of the way to the funeral pile, by 
the cries atid screams of her daughter. Seven 
hundred and six widows, burnt or buried alive in 
the Presidency of Bengal in the year 1817! Who 
shall count the ninubers of orphans thus deprived 
of father and mother at one stroke ? Who shall 
count the groans and screams of all these widows 
in the scoix^hing flames, and the tears of all these 
orphans ? And this is Hindooism ! And this is 
British India ! 

When a widow, in the first anguish of her loss, 
resolves not to surviAe her husband, she avows 
her inUmtion before her relations. In some cases, 
they arc afraid lest, after going to the pile, she 
should shrink from the horrid death which awaits 
her : they demand some proof of her courage, 
and she directs them to bring a lighted lamp. 
She thrusts her finger in the flame, and holds it 
there till almost burnt to a cinder. They nowr 
believe that she will not involve them in disgrace 
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by any act of cowardice at the pile. She proceeds 
to the Ganges ; they accompany her. Here she 
bathes^ and is assisted by a branthun who repeats 
the forms which are to prepare her for the Hames. 
She next comes up Crom the river to the funeral 
pile, which may be twenty yards from the river, 
and which consists of a heap of faggots rising 
about two feet from the ground, and on which the 
dead body has been laid. She walks round the 
pile several times, in some cases supported by a 
bramhhu, scattering parched corn, &c. as she cir- 
cumambulates the pile. She now lays herself 
down on the pile by the side of the dead body, 
and, with two cords laid across the pile, the dead 
and the living bodies are tied fast together. A 
quantity of faggots are now laid upon the bodies, 
and two levers brought over the pile to keep 
down the victim. The eldest son, then, with a 
lighted torch, his head averted, sets fire to the 
pile; the drums beat ; the shouts of the mob rend 
the air, and thus drown the shrieks and groans of 
the expiring woman. The whole scene to an 
English spectator is beyond all description horri- 
ble and heart-rending. Hell seems to be let loose, 
and its fires kindled on earth, and surrounded by 
the fiends from the deep, who are seen exulting 
in the deed truly infernal. The author has seen 
three widows thus burnt alive, amidst the shouts 
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of as many of the populace as thought it worth 
their while to attend ! 

When a widow of the weaver cast resolves that 
she will die a Sutee, she is buried alive, as the bo- 
dies of persons of this cast are buried and not burnt. 
A large and deep grave is, in this case, dug near 
the Ganges, and, after certain preparatory cere- 
monies, the widow descends into it, and takes the 
dead body on her lap, and encircles it with her 
arms. The earth is now thrown in by degrees, 
and two persons descend into the grave to press it 
firm with their feet around the widow, who sits 
a quiet, unaffected spectator of the horrible 
process. The earth keeps rising all around her, 
yet she makes no remonstrance, no effort to escape 
from her murderers, her own children and rela- 
tions ! At length it reaches to her liead, and then, 
in haste, the rest of the earth is thrown upon her, 
and these relations mount the grave and dance 
upon the expiring victim. And thus this 
superstition possesses, as it wore, an Almighty 
influence, and commands the earth to open 
its mouth — the earth obeys, and swallows up 
the living mother. — But shall these fires never 
be put out ? Shall these graves still devour the 
helpless widow ? Forbid it, British power ! For- 
bid it, British humanity ! 
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The author cannot close this preface without 

adverting to the state of female society in India. 

What a melancholy fact, in addition to the pre- 
ceding statements, that there should not exist a 
single Hindoo school for girls throughout India^ 
that the laws and customs of the Hindoos are 
inimical to the culture of the female mind ; and 
that she is threatened with widowhood, one of the 
most dreadful misfortunes in the contemplation of 
a Hindoo female, if she dare to acquire the know- 
ledge of letters. Here then is a population of 
fifty millions of females unable to read or write. 

While a girl, she remains in a state of idleness. 
Her fingers never touch a pin, a needle, a pair 
of scissars, or a pen ; she never sees a book ex- 
cept in the hands of the other sex. 

When quite a child, seven or eight years of 
age, she is married, but has no choice, can have 
none at this tender age, in her husband. After 
the marriage ceremony, she returns to the house 
of her father, and remains there till she is called 
to live with her husband. During this time, per- 
haps, he dies ; and if she is not burnt with his 
body, she is doomed to remain a widow all her 
days : the Hindoo law permits no widow to 
marry. 
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Some kooIeenSj the highest order of bram- 
huiis^ iriarry fifty or sixty females, Hindoo pa- 
rents conceiving’ it a high honour to have a 
daughter married to a koolccn. This man, how- 
ever, lives only with one wife ; though he may 
occasionally visit some of the others. View 
the consequences of these detestable laws : these 
extra wives of the kooleens, and these infant 
widows, are generally found in the houses of ill- 
fame throughout the country ! 

Let us suppose, however, that the Hindoo wife 
becomes a mother : she cannot be the companion 
of her husband, nor can she educate her oil- 
spring. She remains little better than a mere 
drudge in her family. She is interdicted all in- 
tercourse with the otlier sex ; she never sits with 
her husband in public company ; she never eats 
with him ; but prepares his food, waits upon him, 
and then partakes of wdiat he leaves. 

Is it wonderful, that in these circumstances 
female chastity should be almost unknown in 
India ; or that these females, to whom all know- 
ledge is denied, sliould be more superstitious 
than the men ? Can we be surprised at seeing 
them, under the influence of the demon of idolatry, 
destroying their children, casting themselves into 
the rivers, and perishing on the funeral piles ? 
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But surely efforts will now bo made by our 
fair countrywomen to improve the condition of 
all these millions of females. It cannot bc^ 
that^ raised by a gracious Providence to the en- 
joyment of so many comforts, in a society so 
much improved by their virtues, they should be 
insensible to their duty herein. No : they will 
doubtless form associations among themselves, 
and stimulate their relations of the other sex, to 
unite their energies, to rescue from ignorance, 
and by that means from these funeral piles, and 
from the accumulated miseries to which they are 
subject, so many millions of interesting women, 
who, for the gdod of their husbands and families, 
are seen to brave death in its most terrific forms ; 
and amongst whom, notwithstanding the threaten- 
ings of the other sex, and the slavery to which 
they are doomed, a few individuals have been 
found, by their knowledge of letters and of phi- 
losophy, putting the other sex to the blush. 

As though the legislators of India had deter- 
mined, that the institutions they had reared should 
never be dissolved, they have divided the whole 
population into four orders, and deterred them 
from every intermixture by enacting a penalty 
worse than death : he who dares to transgress, 
is driven from every circle dear to him, from 
the place which gave him birth, and from the 
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embraces of father and mother, of brother and 
sister, of wife and children. He is banished from 
his inheritance, and is left to wander as a vaga- 
bond upon the face of the earth. Was there ever 
such a* state of human society as that which at 
this day exists among the Hindoos ? Were a 
people ever bound in such chains.’ And yet this 
society is capable of the highest improvement, 
and these chains of being completely dissolved. 

At different periods it seemed doubtful whether 
Portugal, or Holland, or France, should obtain 
the ascendancy in the East. But on them it was 
not conferred. A day of trial was given to these 
powers, but they were found unworthy of the great 
trust, and incapable of accomplishing the good 
intended for India : they were therefore rejected. 

For a considerable period the power of Britain 
in India appeared very precarious ; and amidst 
such an uncertainty, but little opportunity for 
improvement was afforded. Latterly, however, 
our power has been so consolidated, in the decided 
preference of our sway in the minds of the' 
governed, and in the complete dependance of 
every remaining power in India, that the improve- 
ment of the intellectual condition of the natives, 
as the means of uniting them to us from prin- 
cijdc, has become the soundest policy, and a 
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point of such paramount necessity and impor- 
tance, that almost every one, at all conversant 
with the state of our Indian empire, is become a 
convert to this opinion. 

When it is considered, that the intellectual 
condition of our Indian population is far lower 
than that of our ancestors at the period of the 
conquest ; that there is not a single school or 
book in India by which the mind can be enlight- 
ened ; that all the countries around Hindoost’han 
are enveloped in the same darkness ; that the 
great mass of society in every country have 
emerged out of darkness by a progress so slow, 
as to be almost imperceptible ; and that the 
population to be raised into thinking and active 
beings in India amounts to nearly 100,000,000, 
all idea of danger to the parent state from at- 
tempting to improve the mental condition of 
society there must be very extravagant. Many 
centuries must pass away before India shall be 
in the condition of our American subjects at 
the commencement of their revolution ; and after 
all these centuries shall have rolled over our 
country, if her power, and splendour, and foreign 
possessions shall be retained so long, and she 
should five or six hundred years hence lose 
India, she will derive a greater glory from having 
elevated into a mental and moral existence all 
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these millions^ than she could derive from adding 
all China and Tartary to her Eastern possessions ; 
and India^ thus enlightened and civilized^ would, 
even in an independent state, contribute more to 
the real prosperity of Britain as a commercial 
X)eople, by consuming her manufactures to a vast 
extent, than she does at present, or ever will do, 
remaining uncivilized. It is a most extraordinary 
fact, that the British goods annually purchased 
by all our Hindoo and Mahometan subjects, 
are not sudicient to freight a single vessel from 
our ports. 

But let Hindoost’han receive that higher civili- 
zation she needs, that cultivation of which she is 
so capable ; let European literature be transfused 
into all her languages, and then the ocean, from 
the ports of Britain to India, will be covered with 
our merchant vessels ; and from the centre of 
India moral culture and science will be extended 
all over Asia, to the Burman empire and Siam, to 
China, with all her millions, to Persia, and even to 
Arabia ; and the whole Eastern hemisphere will 
be gilded with the rays of that Luminary, whose 
beams are the alone source of all the life and 
moral beauty found in our world. 

And when we consider that so many millions of 
the population of India are our fellow-subjects. 
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what a stimulus to seek their good ! What an im- 
peratire^ what a paramount duty ! Is it not mani- 
fest^ that in the mental and moral improvement of 
this vast empire. Great Britain has a work of be- 
nevolence before her which, in national glory, will 
eclipse all her other achievements, as much as the 
meridian sun exceeds in splendour the morning 
star. Know, then, the country of the Howards 
and the Wilberforccs, thy high destiny ! — Never 
were such miseries to be removed — never was 
such a mighty good put within the power of one 
nation— the raising a population of One Hundred 
Millions to a rational and happy existence, and, 
through them, the illumination and civilization of 
all Asia ! 


Madeira^ Junef 1S21. 
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HISTORY, LITERATURE, PHILOSOPHY, AND 
MYTHOLOGY 


or 

THE HINDOOS. 


IIowsvEH difficult it may be^ if not impossible, to trace the 
origin of the Hindoo nation^ and however absurd its own chro- 
nology, the Hindoos must be allowed a high claim to anti- 
quity : their most early writings, their unchanging manners, 
and a variety of facts connected with their records, which are 
noticed in this and other works, establish this fact beyond all 
contradiction. But how humbling is the consideration, that 
whole ages of the earliest history of so large and interesting a 
portion of mankind, should be buried in an oblivion perfectly 
impenetrable. How many astonishing events, how many pre- 
cious monuments of the powers of the human mind, must have 
been thus lost to all posterity! And yet this is in a great degree 
the case, respecting all the nations of antiquity during the re- 
volution of all the ages prior to that of Herodotus. — In this 
culpable neglect of recording real facts, and in the invention 
of fictitious ones, claiming their descent from the gods, and 
filling millions of years with tho wonderful actions of their 
forefathers, how poor, how contemptible does the race appear ! 

But are we then to conclude, that there is nothing but fable 
in the whole of the Hindoo accounts of the first ages ? May 
there not be some fragments of real history, and some allusions 
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to the state of primeval society, even in what the Hindoos have 
termed the sutyli yoogu ? — The story of Swayumbhoovu* may 
be a tradition relative to the flood ^ nor is it absolutely impos- 
sible that the Hindoos should have been a distinct people from 
the period of the confusion of tongues, nor that they should 
have had traditions among them of the flood handed down from 
age to age, and preserved with all that reverence which the 
ancients are known to have cherished towards every thing pro- 
ceeding from their ancestors. 

Should this account of Swayumbhoovii, however, be pure 
fable, and in consequence this application of the story to Noah 
be wholly untenable, there are still certain prominent facts 
in the Hindoo history, leading to conclusions respecting the 
high antiquity of the Hindoo nation, which cannot be very wide 
of the truth. 

From the style of the vediis, the deep veneration in which 
they are held, and other concurring circumstances, it seems 
very probable, that the most ancient parts of these works were 
written about the time of David : this allows a sufficient period, 
after the confusion of tongues, for the Hindoos to have made 
good their settlement in India, and to have attained that degree 
of civilization requisite to form the rudiments of that civil and 
religious polity which has descended down to the present times. 

The vedu contains the names of many of the most celebrated 
of the Hindoo philosophers j and, therefore, it may be supposed 
that the original sentences (sootrus) of the durshiinus, from 
which the doctrines of the six great schools of philosophy were 
drawn, must have succeeded the original vedu at no great dis- 
tance of time ; and at a period not very much later the In- 
stitutes of Munoo, their great epic poem the Rarnayunu, and 
their first astronomical works, so worthy of the best days of the 
Hindoo nation, must have been written. This will carry us one 
or two hundred years below Ramu, who probably lived about 
^ See pa«;e 2. 
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five hundred years before the Christian era ; and while we are 
thus brought Co the time of Aristotle, when the Greek learning 
had attained all its glory, we shall have allowed seven hundred 
years to the Hindoos, in which period they may be supposed to 
have carried their literature to its highest perfection. 

The era of Krishnii may be placed about three hundred 
years before the incarnation ; in whose time some of the beat of 
the minor poets, &c. lived. Very soon afterwards the Muha- 
bharutu, in which this hero is so highly distinguished, must also 
have been written, as well as the most ancient pooraniis, 
and the Shree-Bhaguviitu, in which work also Krishna is one of 
the principal personages. The arrangement of the v^du, by 
Vyasu, it is probable, must also be referred to this period. 

Wc are now arrived at the point from whence the Hindoos 
date the commencement of the present age, the kiilcc yoogii ; 
and from hence the path of the historian becomes more illumi- 
nated. 

These ideas, if in any degree correct, will throw some faint 
light on the Hindoo chronology; and the author is happy 
in observing, that they correspond pretty nearly wit!) all the in- 
formation hitherto published which has any claim to notice, and 
which is to be found in the invaluable Researches made by Sir 
W. Jones, Mr. Colebrooke, Mr. Bently, and other gentlemen 
learned in the Siingkritii. 

We shall now give a brief epitome of the Sketches of History 
contained in the First Chapter of this work, and fromjience 
the reader will be able to form some idea how far these sketches 
confirm the above chronological theory. 

The Hindoo history of the present four yoogiis conoroenccs 
with the work of creation, after which the earth is said %p have 
been drawn from the waters of the deluge by a paisoo>.to create 
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whom the god Brurnha divided himself into two parts, one 
of which became Swayiimbhoovu, and the other the wife of this 
personage. 

, The history then goes on to declare, that the son of this 
Hindoo Noah (if it be proper to identify Swayumbhoovu with 
the patriarch) divided the earth, or, as is more reasonable 
to suppose, that part of it to which these sons of Japhet 
had emigrated, into seven parts, or dweepus, as Pliikshu, 
Kooshii, Krounchii, Shaku, Pooshkiirii, Shalmulu, and Jum- 
boo.*» 

Prit'hoo, the grandson of Swayumbhoovu, considered as 
the first king of this colony succeeding the patriarchal state, 
is said to have subdivided his inheritance, and to have taught 
his subjects agriculture, some of the arts, &c. The name 
Prit’hivce, the earth, is said to have been derived from Prit’hoo. 

Seven sons of this monarch, receiving distinct portions 
of territory, divided them among their children ; and one 
of these sons, Agnidru, obtained Jumboo-Dweepu, or India, 
and divided it among his nine sons. Rishuvu, the grandson of 
this monarch, had nine sons, but be gave his kingdom to 
Bhurutu, the eldest, who however retained only a part, which 
was called after him Bliarutu-Viirshu,*^ and which is said to have 
extended from mount Himaluyu to the sea. — The names of 
twenty-four kings, descended from Bhurutu, are next given, 
with the last of whom ia said to have ended the race of Swa- 
yumbhoovu. 

Captain Wilford, according to his owutheoiy, says, “ F^luksliti includes 
the Lesser Asia, America, &c Koosha answers to the countries between the 
Persian gulph, the Caspian sea, and the Western boundary of India; 
Kronnclia includes Germany; Shaku, the British isles; PooshkarO is 
Ireland ; ShalmiililL is bounded to the west by the Adriatic and Baltic seas 
and JtLinboo is India.** 

^ The country or kingdom of BhfuUtu. 
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We now come to tlie next dynasty of called the 

descendants of the sun. Ikshwakoo, the first of ^ tills family, 
with his eight brethren, reigned over Bhariitu-Viirshu, Ikshwa- 
koo presiding over the central division, and making Oude, then 
called Uyodhya, his capital. Including this monarch, the poo- 
ranus give ns the names of twenty-nine sovereigns, with 
the last of whom was closed the first age, or the Siityu yoogfi. 

tSagurii was the name of the first monarch of the next age, the 
trdta yoogii, rn which twenty-three persons are supposed to 
have reigned, the last but one of whom was Rama ; about 
whose time, we have conjectured, the Hindoo literature had 
attained its highest perfection. 

Ten kings of the race of the sun appear to have reigned 
in the third age, or what is termed the dwapiiru yoogii. 

The history now goes back almost to the commencement 
of the sutyu yoogii, to the other family distiitguished in the 
Hindoo history as the race of the moon ; and begins with Poo- 
rooruvii, who was the son of Ila, the grand-daughter of Voiviis- 
wiitu, the father of Ikswakoo. This monarch made Priiyagu 
his capital, and forty-six kings of the race of the moon, in 
a direct line, extend to the close of the third age. 

« 

The kshiitriyu kings of the race of the moon who reigned in 
vhe present age, or the kulee yoogu, amount to thirty-seven, and 
the rest of the Hindoo kings, of other families, down to the 
Mussulman conquest, at the close of the fourteenth century, 
amount to ninety, of the following dynasties : after the 
kshhtnyus, a race of kings arose, sitting on the throne of Delhi, 
who were descended from the famous Mugudhii family ; next 
succeeded the Goutumu dynasty, the patrons of the Bouddhtt 
heresy ; then the Miiyooru dynasty, and after the dethronement 
of its last prince, Shukadityii, a royal stranger, from the 
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Kumaoo obtained the king^dom ; but whoi in hi* turn, 

wae by Salivahunii, the king of Pri&tist’hanii. ^ The 

two next fan^iiies were yogees, the following one vpidyiis, 
and the iast family of Hindoo kings, sitting on the throne 
of Delhi, were rajpoots* 

It must not be supposed by the reader, that the above lists of 
kings can be depended upon in forming chronological calcu- 
lations, though they have been really selected from the pbo- 
ranus: for the franrera had no intention of assisting their 
CDuntrym^ to acquire a knowledge of history ; the record was 
purely casll^l, or'intended to fill up a story respecting a favourite 
hero. The early division of Hindoosfhanu into many iqde-* 
pendent kingdoms also increases this difficulty; for through 
what dynasty shall these chronological calculations be made ? 

The Shukt^-Siimbh^du, one of the tiintrus, contains a list 
of fifty-three kingdoms in India taken in its largest sense, but 
at what time they existed in a distinct form is uncertain, and* 
their boundaries are but very imperfectly described in the above 
work. The names of these countries or kingdoms are Ungu, 
Biingu, Ktilingii, K^riilu, Surv^shii, Kashmeerii, Kamu-roopu, 
Miiharashtrii, Andhrii, &>oura8htru, Goorjjiirii, Troiiingij, 
Miiliiyana, Kumatii, Uviint^e, Yidiirbhu, Miiroo, Abheiru, 
Maliivu, Cholu, Piinchalii, Kambojii, Viratti, Pandyii, Vid^u- 
Bhoomee, Valheekii, Kirat^, Vuklignanii, Khoorasanii, Bhotu, 
Cheeoii, Amdrogd, or Muha-Cheenii, Nepalu, SheeJiibutth, 
Gouru, Mtiha-Koshul^, MugUdhii, Ootkulh, Shree-Koontiilu, 
Rinii, KonkUnu, Koik^yd, Shdoru-S4nii, Kooroo, Singhulu, 
Poolindu, KQtt'hti, Miitsyu, Mudr^, Souveerii, Lulamu, Vurv- 
viirti, and Soindhuvii. 

The author begs leave to refer the reader to the first chapter 
of this volume for a more detailed view of Hindoo history, and 
for, other aboei^tions on the subject. He cannot, however, 
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refrain from adding his earnest wish, that 
scholar would devote his leisure to a work on thlir^^dtt, drawn 
entirely from Hindoo, sources ; persuaded aa^he is, that the 
poQraniis> if thoroughly and judiciously examined, would either 
afford ample materials for a succinct history of India, or supply 
numerous fragments of the most interesting and important 
nature. To a person furoposing to commence a work of this 
kind, he would recommend the employment of learned natives 
to draw out clear and minute tables of contents of every poo- 
ranii and every historical poem. This would shorten the work 
to the English scholar ; who, having all these materials before 
him, would see at once whether these hidden treasures could 
supply what is so exceedingly desirable, a oomplete History of 
this very ancient and interesting people^ 

From the whole of what the author has been able to collect 
and condense relative to the civil state of the Hindoos, the 
reader will be able to perceive something very superior to mere 
savage life, or to brutal uncontrolled tyranny: tbe Hindoo 
kings, tlrough absolute, were restrained by laws and priests 
verily believed to be divine; — the laws contained some excellent 
principles, though they were exceedingly partial, and void of 
that purity, justice and benevolence, which Christianity has 
infua^ into the institutions of nations calling themselves Chris- 
tian ;-^the very cast prohibited some indulgences and associa- 
tions exceedingly pernicious to society : — but, after a candid 
examination of this system, so ancient, while we admit that 
there are many things to approve and admire in the royal, ju« 
dicial, and social institutions of the Hindoos, wc are compelled 
to acknowledge, that those laws which exalted the priesthood 
into divinities,— which invested the mpnarch with absolute 
power over the lives, property, and liberty of the subject,— 
which permitted domestic slavery,— which consigned one hall^ 
viz. the female population, to a slate of perpetual servitude and 
ignorance^ and nine tenths of the male pofitdatiou to mental, 
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civil and slavery under the priests, must have been es- 

sentially vioms and intolerable. 

Nor can the author retrain from pausing in this place, and 
offering up his most heartfelt thanksgivings to the Great and 
Beneficent Governor of all things, for placing, after so many 
tremendous revolutions, this vast and interesting portion of 
mankind under the British Government. He feels this grati- 
tude not only when he contrasts the British Government with 
the absolute and rapacious tyrannies of the former Hindoo and 
Miisulman princes ; but he feels it, as one who has long wit- 
nessed the mild and paternal nature of the Supreme Govern- 
ment,• ** which, with incessant solicitude, endeavours to meet, 
(as far as the system, in the hands of a few unassisted ^ indi- 
viduals, can possibly meet), the wants and circumstances of so 
vast a population, so immense an empire. 

There may, no doubt, in so large an establishment as that 
which composes the whole body of the Honourable Company’s 
civil servants, be found individuals who sacrihcc the good of 
the subject, by neglecting their public duties, or by conniving 
at the cupidity of the native officers ; but the author hopes that 
these instances are constantly decreasing, and he is happy in 
adding his renewed testimony to the great advantages which 
have resulted to the subject from the establishment of the 
College of Fort William. The influence of this institution on 

I 

^ The sentiments expressed by the Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, 
in his speecii delivered to the students of the College of Fort William, on the 
30th July, 1817, have formed for him an imperishable wreath of honour; 
aiui it cannot be doubted, but that the young gentlemen to whom this most 
excellent addi ess was delivered, will, by acting up to these dignitied seiiti- 
meuts^ make the very nanie of Britons dear to the latest posterity of our 
Ipdian subjects. 

• The native officers of justice, on account of their want of probity and 

thei^ eitPe^siv^ .cupidity, instead of being faithful assistants to the Siiperiov 
Mag^trate9> have always been the greatest scourges of the country. 
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tlie Honourable Company's civil servants Precidency 

is now seen to be great and salutary indeed«. a young 

man, afl;er his arrival in India, could remain in privacy at the 
capital just long enough to contract habits and debts which 
extinguished all private virtue and all public spirit; and, thus 
prepared^ he went to his station, the solitude of which was 
favourable to the indulgence of every private and public vice. 
But now, the residence at the College, and the public exa- 
minatio'ns there, form the character of the individual; and he 
proceeds to his station with the eyes of all his fellow-students 
and of the whole English community following him ; and with 
this deep conviction also, that every step of his further advance- 
ment in the service must depend entirely on his merits. 

Respecting this College, it is difficult to say which is most 
to be wondered at, the wisdom of the ma^ who formed it, or 
the folly of those who have laboured to prove it unnecessary. — 
If it was necessary that young men, sent out to superintend, as 
collectors, judges, &c. large and populous districts, should 
know the language of the people whose most important concerns 
were to be placed in their hands, — that those young men who 
should become magistrates and judges should know the laws 
which they were to dispense, and be able to weigh the evidence 
of plaintiff and defendant upon which they were to decide, then 
the college was necessary. — If it was desirable that the govern- 
ment should know the capacity and sufficiency of candidates 
for office before it conferred the most important trusts, — and 
that persons about to be placed in lucrative situations, and 
beyond the reach of controul, should first be brought to know 
the necessity of managing their own affiiirs with discretion, then 
the college was necessary. — If it was important to the happi- 
ness of the governed, that they should be able to make appli- 
cation to their magistrates without the interference of persons 
under many temptations to become their oppressors, — that tlie 
subjects should not always be reminded that their governors 
were men of a strange speech,— -that mitivc?"men of learning 
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ebaald be patia jj| tyd..and their diligence excited to give to the 
world the Hindoo literature, and to lay open the most 

‘^Wtensiye aystem of idolatry on earth, r-or, if it was important 
to the Interests of science, that Europeans in situations of 
indnence, scattered over the greater part of India, should be 
capable of exploring the bidden treasures of Hindoo learning, 
then the college was necessary. — If it was of the last conse- 
quence to the happiness of the natives, that the servants of the 
Company should be able to select -with wisdom the vast multi*^ 
tude of inferior native officers spread over the country tq 
short, if it was necessary to the happiness of the natives, or to 
the glory of %itain, that the authority of England should be 
preserved and perpetuated in the east, then the college of Fort* 
William was necessary, and the most noble Marquis Wellesley 
deserves the thanks of every native, of every BritOn> and of 
every man of learnipg in the world. 

Still the author feels it his duty respectfully to suggest, for 
the consideration of the Supreme Government, while this sub- 
ject is before him, an idea or two, connected, as he humbly 
conceives, with the furtlier improvement of the country: he 
would recommend — that the whole body of Hindoo and Miisiilt 
man law now in use, and the Regulations of Government, be 
laid before a selectr body of law officers, assisted by the olde|t 
and tlie most enlightened of the HonourableCompany’s servants, 
and that these persons, corresponding with the most intelligent 
persons in every part of India, be directed to form a body of 
civil and criminal law suited to the present circumstances of 
our Indian empire ; to be presented for revision to the great 
Law Officers of the Crown, and to the Parliament of England ; 
•—that this code of law, when ratified, be translated into the 
language of every district containing a court of justice, and 
two copies of it deposited m each court, for the use of the council 
both of the plaintifF and defendant; the tfudge and first law 
officers to be also supplied with copies ; and further, that every 
student be expended to read this code thrice over during his 
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&tay In the college, and to attend r^guJdr.;l||||iM 
shall be explained; --that the proceediflg»;^^|^l50ur>iif|^^ 
be conducted in the language of the distoicr^ #hieh each ciju 
house is situated; that every Judge understand, and every at- 
torney piead in this language; that the proceedings be 
to all, add that no cause be examined, nor any witnesses heard, 
in private, by the officers of the court, previously ta the open 
trial in court, on pain of a very heavy fine ; that there be formed 
at the Presidency, a College for the instruction of native law 
, officers in the legitimate meaning of this code, and that no native 
attorney (after a certain period) be permitted to act in a court 
of jiistice without a certificate from this college; — that every 
instance of bribery, perjury, and extortion, connected with the 
administration of justice, or the execution of the laws, be 
punished in some mode most likely to counteract these crimes, 
so common at present, and so exceedingly destructive of tlie 
happiness of the subject ; — that no person be appointed to the 
office of a t’hanadar, or to any other office filled by natives, 
without a recommendation from ten of the most respectable in- 
habitants of the town or village where such officer is to be 
placed that some mode be sought of interesting the inhabit- 
ants of towns in improving their roads, in removing nuisances, 
in watching over inferior officers of the police, in promoting 
dil^rent objects of benevolence, and especially charity-schools, 
which might be supported 1^ an annual collection from the 
inhabitants themselves. 

The principle so justly recognized by the Parliament of Great 
Britain, that it is the duty of the GovemrAent to improve the 
civil and moral condition of our Indian subjects, though this 
recognition was preceded by a long and painful delay, was 
hailed with joy by evCVy philanthropist. It . is impossible 
discover any object worthy of individual existence, if the good 
of others be not included in that object : but how much more 
true is this of nations than of individuals*-- The Marquis of 
Hastings, in his late most excellent addrcs^|b tltc Students of 
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the College, feelingly, takes up the sentiment of the House 
of Commons^ '^d urges with great force the policy, the ne- 
cessity, and the divine obligation of raising to rational and 
happy life the subjects of this vast empire ; and the author is 
happy to observe, thiit, under his Lordship’s administration, ex- 
periments have been made to impart instruction to the rising 
generation in India ^ in their own tongue, agreeably to 
the improved system of education for the poor, which, as a 
grand principle of moral health, promises to resemble in its 
blessings the tree of life, the very leaves of which arc said to 
be for the healing of the nations.” 

Many of those who have reflected on the miserably enslaved 
but delicate circumstances of our Hindoo and Miisulman fellow- 
subjects, have felt the greatest anxiety lest, by touching, in the 
slightest manner, the fabric of our Indian policy, it sliould 
shiver to atoms ; but it now appears that these apprehensions, 
like many others formed while walking in an unknown path at 
midnight, are wholly groundless. It is now proved beyond the 
possibility of hesitation, that the Hindoos, like all other human 
beings, are more pleased with day than with night, when the 
light is permitted to shine upon them through a medium which 
diminishes the effulgence of its rays ; and that therefore the 
rudiments of knowledge may be imparted with perfect safety. 
Manf in the essential principles of his nature, and in his wants, 
is the same in every clime : in the efforts of the wise and good 
to improve his condition, therefore, the great difficulty lies in 
discovering his real circumstances, and in suiting the means to 
the end. 

Our present duties to this people seem to be comprized m 
imparting to them, first, k 72 oxvledge, and then snered principles ; 
and in this God-like work. Schools, as well as the extensive 

^ 'I’he VidjalDyCi, or the Hindoo College, and the School Book So- 
ciETV, ill Calcutta, refiect also the highest honour on those who originat- 
■ed atf well as on wlio coiuhict these institutions. The School Book So- 
ciety, it is imderstoc^^ owes its onciii to that distinguislied lafly, (he Mai- • 
ehioncss of Hastincsi ' 
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circulation of elementary works on tlie first priitAdbs of science, 
and of the Holy Scriptures, ought to be patt^Paf^d wherever 
power, or influence, or property, has been a gracious Provi-* 
dence bestowed. If he is a benefactor to mankind who makes 
a blade of grass to grow where one never grew before, how mpcli 
more is be the friend of man, who sows, in a field extensive as 
a fourth part of the habitable globe, that seed which is to spring 
up and bear fruit unto life eternal.* 

The British government may reap the highest advantages 
from the general establishment of Schools : an involuntary at- 
tao|uncnt necessarily takes place between the person who bestows 
knowledge and the recipient. Every person w’ho has read 
Park’s travels, must have perceived the amazing effects of the 
Mahomedan schools in Africa, in drawing the hearts of the 
natives thus taught to their superiors. It is a singular fact, that 
in all the conquests which they have been able to retain, the 
Mahomedans have mouldered the conquered into their own 
disposition : the difference in temper and character between the 
Musiilman and the Hindoo in Bengal, though both were once 
Hindoos, is quite astonishing, and can only be attributed to 
education : it is the same change of character which is so visible 
in the native Africans after receiving instruction in the Ma- 
homedan schools. 

At some future time, these native schools may also be ex- 
pected^ to supply a superior race of men for all the inferior 
offices of government and police, who will also form the uniting 
link between the population and their beneficent government. 
These fruits cannot be expected till years have elapsed after 
schools shalHiave been generally established, and therefore the 
author refrains from enlarging ; but as this horde of rapacious 
oppressors, ‘ dressed in a little brief Authority,’ is, and has 
always been, the greatest scourge of the country, so a greater 
good can scarcely be found for it, than upright and benevolent 
men to fill up all the subordinate offices of government and 
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police. $on[ii^t||ing of tlie hunger and rapacity of these men 
would be removed, perhaps, if a fine of twenty times the amount 
of the sum given as a douceur for obtaining a place were levied 
on every offender, half of it to go to the informer. 

The Second Chapter of this work contains an account of 
the different casts or orders of Hindoos, which, including what 
may be called the trading toasts, amount in number to more 
than forty. To this is added, a description of the arts, the 
manufactures, and the agriculture of the Hindoos, and of the 
climate, soil, and produce of Bengal, comprising a general view 
of the social order of this people as far as affected by the c^t. 

■h 

The writer has not spared the authors of this iniquitous 
system of social misrule, but has endeavoured to shew its fla- 
grant injustice, its shocking inhumanity, and its fatal impolicy 
in paralizing the genius and industry of the country. The 
instances given of the dreadful consequences following the loss 
of cast, which might be multiplied into a large volume filled 
with cases of unparalleled cruelly and injustice, will no doubt 
fill the mind of the reader with the deepest horror. And 
yet this detestable system, which cuts up by the roots every 
tender and generous fueling, and, for the most innocent 
and even praise-worthy actions, inflicts a punishment worsO 
than death itself, — has found apologists even amongst en-> 
lightened Britons. 

Never was there any thing invented by the deep policy 
of man, so well calculated to rivet the chains of superstition, as 
the cast. By this institution, all the Hindoos are divided into 
distinct classes, and their civil, domestic and religious i duties 
defined. The rules for the practice of these duties are so 
minutely arranged, and rendered so binding, that a Hindoo can 
never embrace any thing new, however wise, or necessary, 
ot profitable ; nor transgress the bounds of his prison-house. 
The mere eitcumitance of eating even the purest food, with 
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persons not of the same order, however enlightepOl^, or virtuous, 
or venerable for age, exposes a man to excishHt from his wife^ 
children, father, mother, and every other tender relation ; but 
what is still worse, the very reception of such a persecuted in* 
dividual involves the receiver, though a mother or a wife, (Oh ! 
these mild and humane Hindoos ! !) in the same dreadful 
sentence. Yet all these horrors mUst be braved by a person 
perishing with thirst, who should, to save his life, dare to receive 
even the sacred water of the Ganges, from one of inferior cast; 
— all this misery must be endured by the person, who, to secure 
his eternal salvation, should dare to embrace a new religion. 
Had the cast continued to be what it was under the Hindoo 
m^archs, and what the framers of its rules wished it to be, all 
that is terrible in becoming an outcast, and a vagabond on the 
face of the earth all that is revolting to human nature in losing 
the esteem of connections, in contempt and persecution, in the 
fear of perishing through want, and in being excluded from the 
most distant hope of returning to home and friends on this side 
death, — all those terrors must have. been welcomed by every 
Christian convert, who must thus have become a martyr 
the very moment he declared himself on the side of the new re- 
ligion. 

3at let us rejoice that the rust of these fetters has nearly 
eaten them through : there arc indications in the present state of 
Hindoo society, which evince that, on account of the number of 
transgressors, these barbarous laws cannot be much longer en- 
forced ; — 

1. The social impulse is evidently felt as strongly by the 
Hindoos as by other nations; and this leads those who have 
formed friendships in the same neighbourhood to join in offering 
mutual pledges of hospitality ; hence, in numerous instances, we 
find that groups of Hindoos, of different casts, actually meet in 
secret, to cat and smoke together, rejoicing in this opportunity 
of indulging their social feelings. There is also a ptrqng propen- 
sity in human nature to pass the bounds prescribed by partial 
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and short-sighted legislators ; and in these private meetings, the 
parties enjoy a kind of triumph in having leapt the fence, and in 
being able to do it repeatedly with impunity. 

2. Early marriages being necessarily acts of compulsion, and 
against nature, it too frequently happens, that the affections, in- 
stead of fixing upon the law-given wife, become placed upon 
some one not of the same cast, who is preferred as the darling 
object of uncontrouled choice : here again the cast is sacrificed 
and detested in secret. 

3. The love of proscribed food in many instances becomes a 
temptation to trespass against the laws of cast r many Hindoos 
of the highest as well as of the lowest rank eat flesh and 
other forbidden food ; and, should detection follow, the offenders 
avail themselves of the plea, These are the remains of the of- 
ferings presented to my guardian deit 3 \” 

4. The yoke of the cast becomes still more intolerable through 
the boundless license which a Hindoo gives to his sensual 
desires ; and these temptations to promiscuous intercourse with 
all casts of females, are greatly strengthened by absence from 
home for months and years together, which is the case with 
thousands, especially in Calcutta and other large towns, as well 
as throughout the native army : hence cohabiting, eating and 
smoking with women of other casts is so common, that it is 
generally connived at, especially as it is chiefly done at a 
distance from the offender’s relations. 

5. The very minuteness and intricacy of the rules connected 
with cast also tend powerfully to induce a forfeiture of the pri- 
vileges it bestows : social intercourse among Hindoos is always 
through a path of thorns. Cast is destroyed Leaching religi- 
ous rules to persons of inferior rank, by eating, or by intimate 
friendship, with such persons, by following certain trades, 
by forbidden matrimonial alliances, by neglecting the customs 
of the cast, by the faults of near relations, Arc, A c, And where 
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the cast is not forfeited, in many cases persons aro tormented 
and persecuted to the greatest excess. 

From hence it will appear, that an institution, the rules • of 
which are at war with every passion of the human mind, good 
as well as evil, must, sooner or later, especially if the govern- 
ment itself ceases to enforce these rules, fall into utter disuse 
and contempt. The present state of Hindoo society respecting 
the cast, therefore, will cease to be a matter of wonder. No one 
will be surprised to hear, that, although the Hindoos give one 
another credit, as a matter of convenience, for being in pos- 
session of cast, and though there may be an outward, and, in 
the higher orders, an insolent show of reverence for its rules, 
if the matter were to be searched into, and the laws of the cast 
were allowed to decide, scarcely a single family of Hindoos 
xmuldhe found in the Vjholecf Bengal xjohose cast is not forfeited: 
this is well known and generally acknowledged. 

The author has devoted one hundred pages, making the 
Third Chapter of this volume, to a description of the Man- 
ners and Customs of the Hindoos j and upon these he here offers 
a few remarks in addition to those which close the chapter. 

Some have professed to doubt, whether a state of civilization 
be preferable to a savage state or not ; but would it not be the 
same question in other words, if it were asked whether is to be 
preferred, the state of man or that of the irrational animals ? 
What is the precise boundary which marks the distinction be- 
tween the civilized and the savage state ? Is it not, that in the 
former the improvement of the mind is recognized as the highest 
end of existence, but not in the latter? The Hindoo manners 
strongly remind us of this distinction. 

The Hindoos are said to exercise much tenderness towards 
women in a state of pregnancy ; not, however, from any high 
sensibility in reference to the sex, but from ^n anxious concern 
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to secure the safe birth of a child, hoping it n^ill be a son, to 
whom they may commit the charge of releasing them after death 
from a state similar to purgatoiy. The rejection, with a degree 
of horror, of the services of a skilful surgeon, even where the 
life of the mother is exposed, is another proof that the mind is 
in a state of great imbecility ; while the terrors felt by all parties 
on these occasions strongly demonstrate the deplorable state of 
medical science among the Hindoos. The appearance of piety 
in a family after the birth of a child, however, though blended 
with the grossest ignorance and superstition, may become an 
instructive lesson to Christians, as well as an excitement to gra- 
titude for better knowledge. In giving names to their children, 
also, the Hindoos shew a marked preference for the names of the 
gods, hereby expressing their veneration for the deity, and their 
hope that the god whose name the child bears may honour it 
with his favour. 

Parents who have been afflicted by the loss of several children 
in infancy not unfrequcntly attribute their misfortunes to the 
prayers of envious persons. If they are afterwards blessed with 
another child, they give it an unpleasant name, that no one may 
envy their happiness.® In the same spirit, these poor people 
place on the end of a stick a black rejected cooking-pot streaked 
with white, and set it up in the midst of a garden of vegetables, 
that the evil eyes of malicious persons may not destroy the 
crop. How effectually would the reception of one passage of 
scripture eradicate all these fears : “ The prayers of the wicked 
are an abomination to the Lord.'’^* How absent from the minds 
of this people are all ideas of the essential necessity of holy 
dispositions in our approaches to the Almighty. 

Hindoo mothers display an excessive attachment to their 
offspring : but this fondness, confining its cares to the body, leads’*' 

2 Tliree kourees is not iiii frequently given (Tecii Kourec). 

^ How supremely important it is, that the works received by a whole 
nation as divine, should contain only those sentiments that are capable of 
impartiiK' a system of perfect moials ! 
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them to feed their children to excess j to indulge them with 
pernicious food, which brings on early diseases ; and to permit 
evil tempers to grow without correction : and thus maternal af- 
fectioti is converted into the greatest possible bane. 

The exercises of the village school exhibit an exclusive con- 
cern for secular interests, without the least reference to the 
enlargement of the mind. A Hindoo has not the most distant 
idea that scliools ought to inculcate morals and the first princi- 
ples of religion. It is by mere accident that the names of the 
gods, mingled with other names, form a spelling lesson : a 
schoolmaster, in the same manner as a head servant, is termed 
a sirkar ; he teaches a certain art useful in obtaining a liveli- 
hood. That this is the only idea the Hindoos have of schools, 
is further proved by the disgraceful fact, that all India does not 
supply a single school for girls ! Their ideas are, that the em- 
ployments of a woman do not require the assistance of educa- 
tion : she can sweep the house, cook, collect cow- dung for 
fuel, wait on her lord, and feed her children without it, and 
having discharged these offices with fidelity, the whole work of 
life is accomplished. The use of the needle, knitting, and im- 
parting knowledge to her children, are duties to which she has 
no call, and for which she is wholly incapacitated. No wonder 
that Hindoo society is so degraded, when those who might be- 
come the best part of it are treated as irrational, and converted 
into beasts of burden. 

The Hindoos never appear to have considered the subject of 
marriage as having any thing to do with moral or intellectual 
advantages. Their laws recognize nothing as the proper ends 
of marriage but that of perpetuating the species, and leaving a 
son to perform the funeral rites. A woman is never considered 
as the companion of her husband, but as his slave, or as a crea- 
ture belonging to his hurum-muhiil. The Hindoo legislatures 
considered, that amongst the animals certain species were seen 
to domesticate in pairs, and they therefore placed men among 
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these species ; but still they denied to man the privilege pos- 
sessed by an inferior animal, that of choosing its mate. These 
laws appear to have had two sources : those relating to offer- 
ings, which declare that the bramhuns are the mouths of the 
gods, must have proceeded from a band of hungry priests ; but 
their marriage laws must have originated with some gloomy 
ascetic, who, having no idea that final liberation could possibly 
be promoted by union to matter, made the state of marriage 
as irksome as possible. 

In the directions given by the shastru respecting the choice 
of a wife, the reader will find no allusion whatever to mind or 
temper ; the attention of the bridegroom is wholly directed to 
the person and the family of the maid, and to the prospect of 
male offspring. Excessive care is also observed on both sides, 
in the marriages of the higher orders, respecting family rank ; 
but honour and wealth are the only objects of concern. Each 
individual seeks either to raise his family a step higher in the 
cast, or, if one party consent to sink lower, this sacrifice is 
never made but for the sake of considerable gain. As a proof 
how exceedingly alive to the idea of rank the Hindoos are, we 
need only refer to their eager desire of marrying their daughters 
to the kooleenu, or, (in title only) noble families, one individual 
amongst whom sometimes marries a hundred wives, and except 
the first, leaves them all to become common or concealed prosti- 
tutes. In Bengal, this contemptible pride has sacrificed so many 
females,' that wives are scarcely to be found for young bram- 
huns not kooleeniis ; and it has been in agitation among some 
of the most respectable families near Calcutta to address a 
petition to Government on this subject. The mercenary spirit 
frequently observable in contracts of marriage is equalled by 
nothing except that of two individuals in a fair, mutually 

' It is tne .same principle in part which immolates the widov^' on the 
funeral pile— the honour of tlic family is concerned, or the dignity and 
religious character of the family is pionioted, when they can boast that a 
sutie or a succchsion of sulees has been found amongst them. 
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suspicious of each other* striking a bargain for a yoke of 
oxen. 

The early age at which marriages are contracted, not only 
prevents, as lias been already observed, voluntary choice and 
future union, contributing fatally to illicit connexions and irre- 
gular second marriages ; but what is, if possible, still worse, 
many of these children arc left in a state of unchangeable 
widowhood, and of exposure, in the present state of Hindoo 
morals, ter certain seduction and infamy. 

The wedding ceremonies exhibit the manners of a people 
exceedingly fond of display ; and yet incapable of any thing 
beyond a state of semi-barbarism. The noise of the horrid 
drum at the houses of the parents for two or three days to- 
gether preceding and during the wedding, strongly reminds us 
of a state of perfect barbarism. These deductions being made, 
were an European permitted to be present at all the ceremo- 
nies of a wedding on a large scale, he could not fail of being 
struck with the magnificence of the spectacle, particularly with 
the midnight procession. 

The expenses attendant on marriages arc a grievous burden 
on this people : the rich feel the burden, but a poor man is 
overwhelmed by it ; it devours in a few days the future labour 
of years \ for a poor Hindoo almost always borrows the whole 
of the estimated expense at an enormous interest, frequently 
at 36 per cent. — The borrowingsystem is universally acted upon 
by the Hindoos, and this is one of the most fruitful sources of 
their poverty, immorality, and misery. To defray the debts 
incurred at the birth, marriage, and death of one grown-up 
child, if the father survive him, often requires the labour of 
several years. The chief anxiety of a Hindoo, therefore, is 
not to acquire daily food for his family, but to pay off those 
extraordinary expenses, incurred at the call of ridiculous cus- 
tom or superstition. Though several thousand of roopecs may 

e 3 
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have been expended upon it, not a vestige remains after mar- 
riage by which the married pair may be more wealthy or more 
happy : the whole sum evaporates in shew, noise, and smoke, 
or is squandered away in the entertainment of bramhuns and 
relations. 

Polygamy, as practised in Bengal, where two or three wives 
Jive in one house with the husband, is invariably productive of 
the greatest misery. Our English advocates for this practice 
always confined their views, no doubt, to one resident wife ; 
but surely the argumeut ought to be, Would two or more wives 
living under the same roof be a blessing to a husband? See 
the article on this subject in this volume. 

Second marriages, after the decease of the first wife, are 
contracted as soon as the ceremonies of purification have been 
performed. How often are we reminded of the want of sen^ 
timent and dignified feeling in the social institutions of the 
Hindoos ! 

Although the Hindoos never consult the inclination of those 
whom they bind together for life, they do not neglect to 
consult the stars, and to select fortunate da3’^s and months for 
the celebration of their marriages. Girls sometimes pray that 
the gods would choose for them good husbands. 

There is still another instance in which the customs of the 
Hindoos contribute to render them unfeeling : we allude to 
their funerals. We may add the fact, that the wood which is 
to burn the body is sometimes brought and laid in the presence 
of the dying man, is thus treated like an English criminal 
when his coffin is carried with him to the place of execution. 

The Hindoos divide the year into twelve months, each month 
containing thirty or more days. The month they divide into 
two equal parts of fifteen days, according to the increase and 
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decrease of the moon. Though they do not reckon by weeks, 
they acknowledge a revolution of seven days, named after the 
sun, the moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn, 
exhibiting in this instance a most remarkable coincidence with 
the custom of our Saxon ancestors : Ruvee-varu (Sunday), is 
named from Ruvee, the sun, as Sunday was derived from the 
Saxon idol of the sun f’ — Somii-varu (Monday), from Somu, 
the moon, and Monday from the Saxon idol of the moon — 
Mungiilu-varu (Tuesday), from Miingiilu, the Hindoo Mars, 
and Tuesday from the Saxon god Tuesco ; — Boodhu-varii 
(Wednesday), from Boodhu, the Hindoo Mercury, and Wednes- 
day from Woden; — Vrihusputee-varii (Thursday), from Vri- 
luisputee, the Hindoo Jupiter, and Thursday, from Thor ; — 
Shookril-varii (Friday), from Shookrii; the Hindoo Vepus, and’ 
Friday from the goddess Friga j — Shuneehvaru (Saturday), 
from Shiinee, the Hindoo Saturn, and Saturday from the Saxon 
god Seater, '' fondly of some supposed to be Saturnus,” says 
Richard Verstegan, in the dedication to King James of his 
work, “ Of the Originall of Nations.*' — The Hindoos divide 
the day and night into sixty dundus or eight priihurus, each 
pruhuru making about three of our English hours, or a fourth 
of the day or night, whether long or short. 

The features of the Hindoos are more regular than those of 
the Burmans, the Chinese, or the Malays ; and did they pos- 
sess all the advantages of European science, they would no 
doubt rank among the most polished nations. Their children 
are exceedingly precocious, perhaps far more so than Euro- 
pean lads of the same age. Their ancient sages, we know, 
w'ere capable of the deepest researches into the most difficult 
and abstruse subjects. 

The dress of the rich is really graceful, and well suited to 
the climate ; but the indigent must be great sufferers from the 
scantiness of their clothing. The irrational animals arc in this 
respect in better circumstances, even when exposed day and 
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night to the elements, than the great body of the Hindoos. 
The great exposure of the body also, as it prevails among the 
poor, is very offensive to the sight of Europeans. 

The politeness of the Hindoos, even of many of the poorest, 
has been generally noticed, though the effect of this is greatly 
counterbalanced by their proneness to flattery and deception, 
and by their frequent use among themselves of the foulest 
strains of obloquy. Nor docs their politeness arise so much 
from urbanity of disposition, as from early discipline and 
example ; and, we must add, that in many respects, according 
to European ideas, the Hindoos are guilty of the grossest in- 
fraction of good manners. 

The houses of -the rich display a miserable taste, being nei- 
ther elegant in appearance, nor convenient in their interior ar- 
rangements. To secure privacy, if the house adjoin the street, 
the front has no windows, and on the other sides the windows 
and doors are contemptibly small ; the rooms are seldom more 
than ten feet square. The Hindoos, in some instances, have 
reared large edifices 5 but the style of architecture shews that 
they never travelled to Greece. The poor suffer exceedingly 
from the dampness of their floors^ and from the thinness of 
the roofs and sides of their houses. Great numbers know no- 
thing of the comfort of a bedstead ; and the inconveniences to 
which they are subject are greatly increased by the pits of stag- 
nant water often made close to their doors. — The author would 
respectfully recommend to the benevolent notice of Govern- 
ment the deplorable slate of the poor in these respects ; and he 
Submits it to their consideration, whether a municipal regula- 
tion committed to^^n direction of the village constables, might 
not prevent manj^nseases, and remove a great portion of the 
misery, which arises from these and similar errors. 


The prejudices of the Hindoos prevent them from rearing 
poultry, and but few possess the convenience of a kitcdien 
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garden ; hence their comforts are much abridged, and their 
houses look naked and desolate. 

Jn the management of their families, the father or the eldest 
son has assigned to him a kind of patriarchal authority. In 
some instances several branches of the original stock live togc- 
ther, and derive their subsistence from a common fund. But 
these families are not in general happy : human nature is too 
weak and depraved to allow of such numbers living in peace 
and comfort under the same roof. 

In hospitality, within the rules of the cast, the Hindoos stand 
as high as most nations. At some of their feasts they expend 
very large sums, inviting hundred's of guests, and bestowing 
handsome presents at their dismission In these feasts they are 
exceedingly tenacious of precedence, and are very careful that 
none but persons duly qualified by cast be invited. 

Their towns, their markets, their shops, their manufactures, 
their coins, their weights and measures, all shew, that the 
Hindoos are to a considerable degree civilized; but it may be 
adduced as another proof of the small value set on the cultiva- 
tion of the mind, that there is not a single bookseller’s shop in 
any town in India, Calcutta excepted, and these are for the sale 
of English books. — The Hindoos have no idea of regular streets, 
of spacious roads, or of forming open squares for markets : the 
benefits of order, regularity, and cleanliness, seem never to 
have attracted their attention, and the beauties of architecture 
or of a landscape they are utterly incapable of perceiving. A 
large house without a window in front, or a brick house desti- 
tute of p'aster, and remaining unfinishe||||^r years, never of- 
fends their sight; nor does it appear ever to occur to them, that 
an unsightly or an offensive object should be removed into a 
less prominent situation. In the planting of trees, they are not 
aware that there is any other line of beauty except a straight 
one; nor that any other benefit can he derived from them than 
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what arises from fruit and shade. In forming an orchard, they 
observe no order^ and seldom consult the nature of ihe soil ; 
the only inquiry is, how many trees can be wedged into an 
acre. 

Nearly thirty pages of this chapter arc filled with remarks on 
country scener^^ ; — with a collection of proverbial sayings de- 
scriptive of manners ; — with conversations on different sub- 
jects; — with forms of letters and specimens of songs, and with 
an account ofpantomimical entertainments. And the author has 
closed the chapter with remarks on the state of the Hindoos 
at death, and on their funeral ceremonies, — adding reflections 
on the tendency of the Hindoo system, and on the social state 
of this people at the present day. 

The Hindoos attribute many of their ancient w ritings to the 
gods ; but for the origin of the vedii they go still higher, and 
declare it to have been from everlasting. When wc look into 
the vedii itself, however, wc there find tlie names of tlie authors ; 
and proofs that all the books composing what is called the vedii 
have had an earthly origin. * 

The period when the most eminent of the Hindoo philoso- 
phers^ flourished, is still involved in much obscurity ; hut the 
apparent agreement, in many striking particulars, between the 
Hindoo and the Greek systems of philosophy, not only suggests 
the idea of some union in their origin, but strongly pleads for 
their belonging to one age, notwithstanding the unfathomable 
anliquity claimed by the Hindoos ; and, after the reader shall 

* These persons \vercj||led Moonees, fiom niuiui, to Know ; and often, 
Gnanee, or, Tlie Wise :^iras even in the very names hy their learned 

men were ciesignated, we find the closest union between the GreeK rnd Hindoo 
philosophy. “ What is now called philosophy, was,*’ *ays Hriicker, in the 
infancy of human society, cdled Wisdom ; the title of Wise Men was, at 
that time, frequently confcricd upon persons who had little tlaini to Mich 
a difctiuclioii,’’ 
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have compared the two systems, the author is persuaded he 
will not consider the conjecture as improbable, that Pythagoras 
and others did reall}' visit India, or, that Goutumii and Pytha- 
goras were contemporaries, or nearly so. If this be admitted, 
it will follow, that the durshunus were written about five hun- 
dred years before the Christian aera. The v6dus, we may sup- 
pose, were not written many years before the durshunus, for 
Kopilii, the founder of the Sankhyu sect, was the grandson of 
Munoo, the 'preserver and promulgator the first aphorisms of 
the vedu ; Goutumii, the founder of the Noiyayiku sect, mar- 
ried the daughter of Briimha, the first male : and Kunadii and 
Putunjiilee, the founders of two other of these schools, 
belonged to the same, or nearly the same period. We are 
thus enabled to fix upon a period for the commencement of the 
Hindoo history, and this is not only rendered probable by the 
accordance of two philosophical systems, but is confirmed by 
all the chronological data found in the scattered fragments of 
history in the pooraniis. 

The author has felt disposed to form the following theory 
respecting the progress o^ the Hindoo literature : as the origi- 
nal vedii is called by a name which implies that it was received 
by tradition,*' and as the doctrines taught in the six schools of 
philosophy are believed to have been founded on the aphorisms 
(sddtrus) received by tradition from Kopilii, Goutiimu, Putiin- 
jiilec, Kiinatlu, Vedu-vasii, and Joimineo^ about the period of 
the rise of the Grecian philosophy, several vvise men rose up 
among the Hindoos also, who delivered certain dogmas, which 
were preserved during a certain unknown period as sacred 
traditions. For a long period, therefore, what are now called the 
vedii and the durshunus existed only inl ||h e sayings of these 
ancient sages. At length, however, men arose, who adopted 
these aphorisms as first principles, established schools ii:^„j«rhich 
they were explained, and from whence were promulgated cer- 
tain systems of philosophical opinion. From thiswtime, these 

St’c vo’. 1’. 1 . 
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systems being committed to writing, disputations multiplied, till 
amidst the variety of confused speculations it became impossible 
to fix any standard of opinion. — At length, a learned and most 
indefatigable man, Vedu-vasu, collected a heterogeneous* mass 
of materials, the opinions and effusions of different philosophers, 
and, having arranged them as well as such a chaos could be ar- 
ranged, he called this compilation the vedu^ According to 
this reasoning, the diirshunns are more ancient than the com- 
pilation by Vedu-vasu, called the vedii ; but as the Hindoo 
learning was then in its wane, this compilation was soon ve- 
nerated as the self-evident word proceeding out of the mouth of 
Briimhu and it was declared to he a very high crime for these 
sacred writings to be even read in the cars of a shdddru. 

Wc must not suppose, that Vedu-vasu included in his com- 
pilation the works of all the philosophical sects : he contented 
liimsclf with inserting extracts from the works of each school, 
and especially from the vedantii. The durshuniis and the 
smritees evidently form a body of writings distinct from the 
v6dus ; though passages are to be found in the vcdiis favouring 
every philosophical speculation professed among the Hindoos. 
The modern Hindoos believe, that the vedu is the source of 
all the shastrus, just as an illiterate Englishman might sup- 
pose, that every part of English learning came from the Ency- 
clopedia. 

Their most distinguished writers appear to have been, Swa- 
yiambhoovu, or Munoo, Kopilii, Goutumu, Piitunjulec, Kuna- 
dii, Vedu-vasu, Joiminee, Nariidu, Mureechec, Poolustyu, 
PooJuhu, Vushisht’hii, Bhrigoo, Vrihuspiitcc, Unjira, Utree, 
Pruch6ta, Diikshite^Shutatupu, Deviilu, Lomiishu, Sum- 
burttu, Apustumbufeoudhayunii, Pitamuhu, Ujustyu, Kush- 
yiipu, Paruskuru, Hareetu, Vishnoo, Katyayiinu, Shunkhu, 
Likhitu, Ashwulayunu, Purashuru, Gurgii, Kast'hoomce, 
Vishwamitru, Jumudiignee, PoiPheeniisee, IJshira, Prujapu- 

' 'I'o perccivj; ilie fiiopiicty ul this cpiilK l, the icatlc-r iicid only c\afnii:c 
Ml. CokbiooKc’- '.ny Icanit’d K.s‘*ay, fouiici in llio Asiatic Ilcbcati liL' . 
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tee, Nareejiinghu, Chuvunii, Bharguyu, Rishyushringu, Shat< 
yayunii, Moitrayuneeyu, Shoonu-shephii, Yiignu-parshwu, 
Karshnajinee, Voijuvapu, Lokakshce, Gargyu, Soomuntoo, 
Jutookuniu, Yayanii, Vaghru-padii, and Vaghru-kiirnu. Of 
all these the author has given some biographical sketches in 
the following pages. 

These were the most ancient of their philosophers ; and the 
names of* some of them are found in the vedus ; others were 
the founders of different schools of philosophy, and others 
the avowed authors of their sacred and civil laws. The latest 
period to which these accounts can be supposed to reach, is 
the commencement of the kulee yoogii ; after this a number 
of celebrated metaphysicians, poets, and philologists appeared 
at the courts of the Hindoo inonarchs, and threw a lustre 
on the periods in which they lived* 

Had not the author been afraid of wearying the patience of 
his readers, he might have given accounts of many other Hin- 
doo writers, such as Krutoo, one of the seven sages, and author 
of certain formulas used at sacrifices j Yumu, author of one of 
the smritees ; Purushoor^hiii, the son of Jumudugnee, author 
of a work on the use of the bow, and who likewise avenged his 
father’s death by the destruction of the IjOOO-armed Urjoonu; 
Vishwiishruva, the father of Kooveru, Ravunii, and other 
giants, who wrote rules for the periodical ceremonies called 
vrutuj Yogee-yagnu-vidkyu, author of a law of treatise ; Shan- 
dilyu, Bhiiriidwaju, Vatsyu, and others, authors of certain 
genealogies, and formulas relating to bramhinical ceremonies ; 
Ut’hurvh, and Undhii-moonec ; Devulu, author of a law trea- 
tise ; Shiinuku Shunundu, and Sunatiinu; Asooree, a sniri- 
tee writer ; Voorhoo, author of a piece orfthe sankhyu philo- 
sophy; Markundeyu, a pooranii writer; Doorvasa, a most 
irascible sage, author of a work similar to the smritees, and of 
an oopu-pooranii ; Ooshiinaj Galuvii, author of remarks on 
altars for sacrifices, &c.; Moudgiilya, writer of a work on the 
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different casts, and their duties; Javalee, Junhoo, and San- 
deepunee ; Ushtavukru, the writer of a sunghita ; Gobbilu, au- 
thor of some aplior/sms relative to certain ceremonies in the 
v6du ; Shurubhungu, the writer of precepts on the duties 
of different classes of men ; Bhagooree, a smritee writer, as 
well as the author of a grammar; Medhiisu, who wrote on 
Bhiiguvijtee, as the representative of matter ; Richeeku, and 
Kunwii ; Dwoitu, author of a smritee called Dwoitu-nirnuyu ; 
Tritu, Narayunu, Savurnu, Shunutkoomaru, Ghritdkoushiku, 
Koushiku, Ourhii, Vrudnu, Vagriibhootee, Juriltkaroo, 
Dhoumyu, Sooteeku, Doorbiilu, Akhundiilu, Nurii, Mrikun- 
doo, Viinjoolu, Mandiivyu, Urdhushira> Oordii padu, Uni- 
boobhojee, Voishumpayiinu, Dwidushu, Soubhiiree, and 
Balikiiwu. 

Most of the Hindoo works on grammar'" and ethics, as well 
as their poems, appear more modern than the vedus, the diir- 
shiinus, and smritees. Paninee, the celebrated grammarian, 
might have been placed among the Hindoo sages ; but I have 
not been able to discover the period in which he flourished. 
The Miiheshu grammar, now extinct, is almost the only one 
mentioned as more ancient than Paninee’s. Siirvvii- 
biirmacharyu was the author of the Kulapu, a grammar 
enlarged by Doorgu-singhu, and now used in many parts of 
India. Krumudeshwiirii wrote the Sungkshiptu-saru, another 
well known grammar; and Joomiiru another, distinguished by 
his name. We might add Vopu-devu, the author of the 
Moogdliubodhu, and many others, for the Hindoos can boast 
many vei’y able philologists. 

At the head of the Hindoo poets must be placed Valmee- 
ku, the author of the Ramayunii, written during the life of 
Ramu ; and, after him, Vanu-bhiittu, the author of the Ka- 
dumbiiree, a celebrated descriptive poem ; and Jiiyu-devu, 

A friend suggests, perhaps grammar may have been coeval with the 
v^dti, being one of the uiigiis, or appendant sciences. 
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who wrote the Geetu-Govindii, in praise of Krishnu, At the 
court of Vikrhmadityii wc Hnd many poets : Kalce-dasu, 
author of the Rughoo-vungshu, of the Kooinaru-siimbhuvu, 
in praise of Shivii, of the Ubhignanu-shukoontiilu, in honour 
of Dooshmuntfi, a king, of the Niiloduyii, in praise of king 
Niilu, of the Ritoo-sungharu, on the seasons, of the Vikru- 
niorviishee, an amorous poem, and of similar works under the 
names Maluvikagnimitru, and Meghu-ddotu — Bhiivu-bhootec 
wrote the Malutec-madhuvu, a poem of tlie same description, 
and the Veem-churitru, and the Ootturii-chiiritrii, poems in 
honour of Ramii ; — Ghutrikurpiirii wrote a poem in a most 
eccentric form, on the rainy season, and challenged all the 
Hindoo poets to write one of equal merit. Kalee-dasii ac- 
cepted the challenge, and wrote his Nrilodhyu; — Soobiindhoo 
wrote the Vashvu-dutta, on the amours of a king’s son ; — 
Maghii, a king, wrote on the destruction of Shishoo-palii, &c. 
— Bhariivee wrote the Kiratarjoonecyh, on the wars of the 
Panduviis ; — Shreehurshu wrote the Noishiidhi'i, on the ad- 
ventures of Nrdii, a king ; — Bhutrec-Huree wrote the Bhut- 
tee, on the exploits of Ram, and the Shutiikh, one of the 
best poems in the language j — Mooraree-Mishrii wrote the 
Dniirghyu-raghuvii, in praise of Ram ; — Pukshiidhuru-mish- 
rii wrote the Prnsunnu-raghrivu, a similar poem ; — Bhanoo- 
duttu-mishrii wrote the Rusii muujuree, an amorous poem ; 
Krishnu-mishrii wrote the Prubodhu-chiindroduyii, a philo- 
sophical poem; — 1/murroo wrote the Umilru-shutuku, a love 
song ; — Kuvirajii wrote the Raghuvu-panduvecyn, on Ram, 
Yoodhist'hirn, &-c. 

The Hindoos have had many writers on ethics also : among 
the most celebrated were Murmmut’hubhuttu, who wrote the 
Kavyu-prnkashu ; and Vishwu-nat’hu-kuviraju, who wrote the 
Sail i ty li- durpunu . 

Their astronomical writers have not been few : Sodryu 


" fiiiii-'l.itctl hv ij. H, Wilson, Ks«i. 
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wrote the Sooryii-siddhantn ; Bhaskiiracharyu, the Siddhantu> 
shiromiinec, and the Leclaviitee ; Vuniniialee-mishru, the 
Saru-niunjuree ; Viirahacharyu, the Vurahu-sunghita ; Govin- 
da-nundu; the Shooddhee-deepika ; Pudinii-navii, the Bhdo- 
viinu-deephkLi ; Narayiinii-shunna, the Shantiku-tutwantu j 
Bhiittotpulu, the Horashut-punchashika ; Ramu-doivfignu, the 
Moohoortii-cbintamunee j Vushisht’hfi wrote a siinghita known 
by his own name, and so did Miikurundii ; Shree-putee, the 
Rutnu-mala 3 Shiitanundu, the Bhaswiitee 3 Rughoonun-dunu, 
the Yotishu-tiittwu, and K6vulu-ramu, the Graiitii-raju. 

Although the author regrets the want of more ample mate- 
rials, he is happy that he has been able to give in the second 
volume accounts Jifty-nine writers who assisted either in the 
v^dus, the durshunus, or the law books.— It is a painful cir- 
cumstance, that no copious Biographical Accounts of men of so 
high an order amongst the sages of antiquity should be obtain- 
able. How interested do we feel in the early, domestic, and 
closing histories, as well as in the scholastic disputes, of So- 
crates, Plato, and the other eminent Greek philosophers ; and 
yet histories of the Indian sages equally interesting might 
doubtless have been compiled. We arc not yet certain that 
they were not ; but as it appears that the Hindoos never had 
a civil historian, it is'too probable that they never had a philo- 
sophical one. If this be the case, these philosophers perished 
in the forests and groves where they studied and instructed 
their disciples, without one of these disciples possessing either 
sentiment, ambition, or gratitude enough to perpetuate the 
memory of his master. — In this dearth of biographical mate- 
rials, the authoi; has collected what he was able, but he hopes 
much more may be published by persons of greater leisure : 
he is persuaded that more enlarged notices of these sages may 
be found amidst the immense stores of Hindoo literature, though 
he fears they will scarcely supply a volume like Brucker’s His- 
toria Critica Philosophise. 


It is true, the lives of men so secluded from the world could 
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not have supplied many materials for history 5 but there must 
have been various interesting occurrences, even in the forests 
or convents where they resided, and in their occasional inter- 
course with each other, and with the kings, their patrons, 
which would have given a peculiar interest to such memoirs : 
but here, as in their political history, we meet with nothing 
that can throw light on the periods in which they lived, nor on 
those learned disputations in which we know they were en- 
gaged.'^ 

We arc however under great obligations to these historians, 
for pointing out so clearly the subjects which engaged the 
inquiries of these philosophers — that is, the divine nature, the 
evidences q/'iruth, the origin of things, the nature erf the dif- 
Jerenl forms of matter ^ and the methods of obtaining re-union to 
the soul of the voorld. It will not escape the recollection of the 
reader, that these were the very subjects so constantly dis- 
cussed in the Grecian schools ; and he will no doubt be still 
more struck with these coincidences, when he has read these 
Introductory Remarks, and has gone over the notes at the bot- 
tom of the pages in volume the second. These subjects of 
inquiry, it must be confessed, lay at the foundation of all that 
was interesting to them in those dark ages, but by the Hindoo 
ascetics they were discussed in a manner so metaphysical, that 
only minds equally abstracted with theirs could be interested in 
them ; and this was very much the case with some of the 
Greeks, especially on points which related to the divine nature 
and the origin of the univcrse.»> 

A modern writer has given the following concise summary of 

These disputes, as described by the pouranic writeis, weie equally vio- 
lent with those of the dialectic philosophers, and were maintained by idle 
qtiibbles, jejune reasonings, and imposing sophisms,” like those of the 
Greeks. 

P “Natuieand its origin was the highest object of study of the I’ytha- 
tk)rcau schools.” — Enfield. 

VOL. I. d 
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the Greek philosophy, as taught by its most celebrated sages, 
and the autlior here inserts it, to assist his readers in a compa- 
rison of the two systems. 

“ Like Socrates, Pluto believed in the unity of the Su- 
preme Being, without beginning or end, but asserted at the 
same time the eternity of matter. He taught, that the ele- 
ments being mixed together in chaos, were, by the will of God, 
separated, reduced into order, and that thus the world was 
formed 3 that God infused into matter a portion of his divine 
spirit, which animates and moves it j and that he committed 
the care of this world, and the creation of mankind, to beings 
who are constantly subject to Iiis will. It was further his 
opinion, that mankind have two souls, of separate and dif- 
ferent natures, the one corruptible, the other immortal ; that 
the latter is a portion of the divine spirit, resides in the brain, 
and is the source of reason j that the former, the mortal soul, 
is divided into two portions, one of which, residing in the 
heart, produces passion and desires 5 the other, between the 
diaphragm and navel, governs the animal functions of life 3 that 
the mortal soul ceases to exist with the life of the body, but 
that the divine soul, no longer clogged by its union with mat- 
ter, continues its existence, cither in a state of happiness or of 
punishment. That the souls of the virtuous, of those whose 
actions are guided by I heir reason, return after clt ath into the 
source from whence they dowed 3 while the souls of those who 
submitted to the government of the passions, after being for a 
certain time confined to a place destined for their reception, 
are scut back to earth, to animate other bodies. 

“ Aristotle has by some been charged with atheism, but I 
am at a loss upon what grounds, as a firm belief in the ex- 
istence cf a Supreme Being is clearly asserted by him, and 
not any where contradicted. lie taught, that the universe and 
motion are eternal, having for ever existed, and being without 
end ; and although this world may have undergone, and be 
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still subject to, convulsions arising from extraordinary causes, 
yet motion, being regular in its operation, brings back the 
elements into their proper relative situations, and preserves the 
whole ; that even these convulsions have their source in nature : 
that the idea of a chaos^ or the existence of the elements with- 
out form or order, is contrary to her laws, which we every 
where sec established, and which, constantly guiding the prin- 
ciple of motion, must from eternity have produced, and to 
eternity preserve, the present harmony of the world. In every 
thing, we are able to discover a train of inoiivc principles, an 
uninterrupted chain of causes and eflects ; and that as nothing 
can happen without a cause, the word accident is an unmeaning 
expression, employed in speaking of effects, of whose causes 
wc arc ignorant. That in following this chain we" arc led up 
to the primitive cause, the Supreme Being, the universal soul, 
who, as the will moves the body, moves the whole system of 
the universe. Upon these principles, it was natural for him 
to suppose the souls of mankind to be portions or emanations 
of the divine spiiit, which at death quit tlie body, and, like a 
drop of water falling into the ocean, arc absorbed in the di- 
vinity. Though he therefore taught the immortality of human 
souls, yet, as he did not suppose them to exist individually, he 
consequently denied a future slate of rewards and punishments. 

^ Of all things,* says he, ‘ the most terrible is death : after 
which, wc have neither to hope for good, nor to dread evil.’ 

Zeno, of Cyprus, taught, that throughout nature there 
are two eternal qualities : the one active, the other passive. 
That the former is a pure and subtle a?tlier, the divine spirit, 
and that the latter is in itself entirely inert, until united with 
the active principle; that the divine spirit, acting upon mat- 
ter, produced fire, air, water, and earth ; or separated the 
elements from each other ; that it cannot, however, be said, that 
God created the world by a voluntary determination, hut by 
the effect of established principles, which have ever existed, 
and will for ever continue. Yet, as the divine Spirit is the 
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efficient principle, tlie world could neither have been formed 
nor preserved without him, all nature being moved and con- 
ducted by him, while nothing can move or affect him. Mat- 
ter may be divided, measured, calculated, and formed into in- 
numerable shapes ; but the divine spirit is indivisible, infinite, 
unchangeable, and omnipresent. He supposed the universe, 
comprehending matter and space, to be without bounds ; but 
that the world is confined to certain limits, and is suspended in 
infinite space ; that the seeds of things existed in the primitive 
elements, and that by means of the efficient principle they 
were brought forward and animated ; that mankind come into 
the world without any innate ideas, the mind being like a smooth 
surface, upon which the objects of nature are gradually 
engraven by means of the senses ; that the soul of man, being 
a portion of the universal soul, returns, after death, to its first 
source, where it will remain until the destruction of the world, 
a period at which the elements, being once more confounded, 
will again be restored to their present state of order and 
harmony.” 

The reader who shall carefully peruse these remarks, and 
compare them with the opinions of the Hindoo ascetics, here- 
after given, cannot fail of being astonished at the amazing 
agreement between the schools of Greece and India. 

The nature of the Dixi??ic existence, however deeply examined 
by the Hindoo sages, appeared to them so incompreliensible, 
that some of them gave up the subject in despair. Kopilii says^ 

The most excellent spirit is known only to himself. The na- 
ture and existence of God are inscrutable; he has nothing to 
do with creatures, nor they with him : we know nothing of 
God but by inference.’”* Tlie expressions of others on this 
subject appear to be very little better than the language of de- 
spair: Hareetii says, God and all the inferior deities exist 
only in the formulas of the vedii, and have no bodily shape.* 


S Vol.ii, p. 4. 
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Chuvunii aHirnis^ “Sound alone is God.”*, Joiniinee says the 
same. “ God is simple sound ; the power of liberation lies in 
the sound God, God.”^ Ashwulayunii delares, God is not 
a being separate from his name.’*" Damascius, in his book of 
Principles, says, According to certain Egyptian writings, there 
is one principle of all things, praised under the name of the 
unknown darkness, and that thrice repeated ; which unknown 
darkness is a description of that supreme dcit}^ which is incom 
prehensible."^ “ I am all that hath been, is, and shall be ^ and 
my veil no mortal hath ever yet uncovered.*’^ 

Indeed three out of the six philosophical sects arc charged 
with undermining the proofs of a separate and intelligent first 
cause — the Sankliyu, the Voisheshiku, and the IMeemangsa ; 
and though the founders, in sonic instances, write as though 
they meant to defend tlie orthodox opinions, it is quite clear, 
tluit while they admitted an isolated deity, tliey asserted that 
the world was eternal, and that material forms sprang out of 
an energy in some way confined exclusively to matter. In vol. ii, 
page 10‘2, the reader will find not less than nine pro- 

positions mentioned and combated, and in pages 252 and 259 
live similar propositions. Thus also Kopilu unblushingly de- 
nies to God the creation of the world : he says, “ The universe 
is the work of nature as possessed of the three qualities : nature 
is capable of the work of creation, for behold the spider pro- 
ducing the web from its own bowels ; sec the fall of inanimate 
bodies, and the production of milk in the udder of the cow.”‘‘ “If 
when 3 mu say that matter is inactive, you mean that it is desti- 
tute of motion, you will contradict the vedu and smritees, for 
they declare that matter possesses motion [agitation] ; there- 
fore when we say, that matter is inert, our meaning must be 
confined to this idea, that it docs not tend to any object, and is 
free from consciousness of its own existence/’" *’ Nature is the 

V\‘l. ii, p. 47. * Vol. ii, p. 286. “ Vo), ii, p. .SO. ^ Cudwoith. 

^ Iii.scripiion upon the Kgyptian temple at Sais. \’ol. ii, p. 2. 

Vol. II, p. 1.56. 
d 3 
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root or the origin of the universe, since every thing proceeds 
from it, or is to be traced to it.’'^* “ There is in nature an un- 

created seed, from which all beings spring.”*^ " Nature or 
chaos is the mother of the universe.”^* Nature is the source 
of all, and of actions too.**'^ — The Egyptians, it would appear, 
held the idea that the Supreme Being was something perfectly 
distinct from the Creator; Jamblicus says, ‘‘ According to the 
Egyptians, before all entities and principles there is one God, 
who is immovable, always remaining in the solitariness of his 
own unity, there being nothing intelligible nor any thing else 
complicated with him.’*^ Anaximander, Anaximenes, and 
Hippo acknowledged no other substance besides body, and re- 
solved all things into the motions, passions, and affections of 
it.**® And this agrees with the opinions of some of the Hindoo 
atheists, that the body was to be identified with spirit.” Cud- 
worth describes four forms of atheism as prevailing among the 
Greeks; 1. The Democritic, which derives all things from 
dead and stupid matter, in the way of atoms and figures; — 
2. the Hylozoic or Stratonical, which attributes to all matter, as 
such, a certain living and energetic nature ; but deprived of all 
animality, sense, and consciousness : — the Anaximandrian, 
which with the Dcmocritic fetches all things from dead and 
stupid matter, but in the way of forms and qualities generablc 
and corruptible ; 4. the Stoical atheism, which supposes one 
plastic and methodical but senseless nature to preside over the 
whole corporeal universe.”*' — The same writer remarks, that 
* Hesiod and Homer were both suspected by Plato and Aristotle 
for atheistic theogonists.*’ - The greatest defect in the system 
of Epicurus is, that it attempts to account for all the appear- 
ances of nature, even those which respect animated and intel- 
ligent beings, upon the simple principles of matter and motion* 
without introducing the agency of a Supreme Intelligence.** — 
Strato’s opinions were, ‘‘ that there is inherent in nature a prin- 
ciple of motion, or force, without intelligence, which is the 

Kopilu, vol. ii, p. 3. ^ Soomuntoo, vol. ii, p. 52. ^ Vaghru-padii, 

vul. ii, p. .'*3. ® PiUunjulce, vol. ii, p. 219. ^Cudvvoi tli. ^ Cudwoitlu 

** (Judwoith. 
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only cause of the production and dissolution of bodies.**— 
What Heraclitus says, concerning fiite, as an intelligent and 
rational principle in nature, the cause of motion, and con“ 
sequently of production and dissolution, must be understood, 
not of a substance or being distinct from the primary lire, but 
of the intrinsic power of this first principle, the necessary 
energy by which all things are produced .’* — ** The stoical system 
teaches, that the efficient cause is pure ether, or fire, which 
comprehends all the vital principles by which individual beings 
are necessarily produced.” — Democritus either entirely re- 
jected the nature of deity, or allowed him no share in the crea- 
tion or government of the world.” — He admitted no other 
soul of the world than one similar to that which he allowed to 
man, a blind force, resulting from the combination of certain 
subtle atoms, of a round form, which produce fire.*' — Epicu- 
rus ascribed every appearance in nature to a fortuitous collision 
and combination of atoms.”* — One sect of Hindoo atheists 
actually attributed the rise of things to nonentity or vacuum, 
thus contradicting Plato and Epicurus, wliose axiom was, 
''from nothing can nothing proceed.” — Goutumu ver}!^ pointedly 
combats this idea of the world proceeding from nature : " If it 
be said, that nature is to be identified with things themselves^ 
then you make the cause and the eftect the same ; or if you 
mean that nature is something separate from things, then what 
have you obtianed ? for this which you call nature must be 
competent to the work of creation, &c. and, this is wdiat we 
call God.” 

Having thus exhibited the nature and similarity of the Hin- 
doo, Greek and Egyptian systems on this subject, let us next 
compare the ideas of these different schools relative to the 
Divine Nature. 

The Vedantces speak of God, unconnected with creation, as 
a being perfectly abstracted, dwelling in a state of profound 

‘ Enfield, 
d 4^ 
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repose, similar to deep sleep, in which the person has no men- 
tal intercourse with the world, vol. ii, p. 185. In a passage 
already quoted, we find the Egyptians entertained a similar 
idea, that God always remains in the solitariness of his own 
unity, there being nothing intelligible in him.”*^ Epicurus 
** considers the condition of the gods as wholly separate from 
the world, and enjoying no other felicity than that which 
arises from inactive tVanquillity.*’^ 

Another idea much inculcated among all the ancient philo- 
sophers was, that God was the soul of the world. He is the 
soul of all creatures.” Horus Apollo, an Egyptian, affirmed 
that God was a spirit that pervaded the whole world, and that 
nothing at all consisted without God.’"' Agreeing with this 
also are these lines of Virgil ; 

Ktiow tirat that heaven and carthS compacted fiame, 

And flowing waters, and the stairy flame. 

And both the radiant lights-^one common soul 
Inspires, and feeds, and animates the whole.” — Cudworth* 

Anaxagorus and Plato affirmed that God, passing through, 
prevaded all things Epictetus and Antoninus also asserted, 
that as soon as the soul is released from the body, it returns to 
the soul of the world.” 

Some philosophers taught, that although God pervaded all 
things, he remained untouched by visible objects : “ Spirit has 
no intercourse with visible objects ; the intercourse is that of 
intellect.”*^ Whether clothed or unclothed, since I resemble 
the purity of a mirror, of ether, and of simple knowledge, I 
[spirit] am the same. The errors of the understanding, seen 
in visible things, are no more in the discoverer or lord, than 
the faults of things made visible are in the sun.*’^ “ Spirit is 

^ Cudworth. * Enfield. Vedu-Vasu,. vol. ii. p. 181. Ciidwortii. 

Puiunjulee, vol. ii. p. 221. ** Kupilu, vul. ii. p. 166. 
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distinct both from matter and from the works formed from 
matter, for spirit is immutable/* “ The vital spirit, through 
its vicinity to the world as sovereign, influences inanimate 
things as the loadstone the needle/* When the universe falls 
upon spirit [as a shadow upon a wall], it becomes visible : 
spirit is said to be empty like space.* The idea which is evi- 
dently meant to be inculcated here is, that spirit is the mere 
manifester, and that it has nothing to do either with the crea- 
tion or the government of the world. Aristotle taught, that 

God observes nothing ; he cares for nothing beyond himself.'* 
— Cudworth says, ** Jamblicus tells us, that the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic for material and corporeal things, was mud or floating 
water ; but they pictured God as sitting upon the lote tree, 
above the watery mud, which signifies the transcendant emi- 
nency of the deity above matter, and its intellectual empire 
over the world." 

In direct contradiction to this was the doctrine, inculcated 
principally in the Vedantii school, that God was matter as well 
as life : “ Briimhii is the cause of all things, as well as the 
things themselves. If it be not allowed that he is the clay 
as well as the potter, it will follow, that he was indebted to 
some other for the clay."*^ “ We have now made it manifest,** 
says Cudworth, that, according to the ancient Egyptian theo- 
logy, from which the Greek and European systems were de- 
rived, their was one intellectual deity, one mind or wisdom, 
which as it produced all things from itself, so does it contain 
and comprehend the whole, and is itself in a manner all 
things." Seneca says, “ What is God ? He is all that you see ; 
and all that you do not see ; and he alone is all things, he con- 
taining his own work, not only without, but also within.'** 

*1 Kiipilu, vol. ii,p. 129, 158, 160. ^ Vddu-Vasu, vol. ii, p. 183. 

s How closely does this agree with the fiagmeiitof Orpheus, “ God from all 
eternity contained within himself the unformed principles of the luaieriul 
world, which consisted of a compound creation, the active power dirccling 
the passive.” 
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Chryslppus maintiiined the world itself to be God, and that 
God IS the power of fate. 

Bearing a near affinity to this idea was another, that the 
whole material universe is as it were the clothing or body of 
the deity^ while the vital part is the soul. God in this state is 
oalled the Viratii-poorooshu. For a particular description of 
this universal body and soul, see vol. ii, page 81. Cudworth says 

The pagans did not worship the several parts of the world as 
really so many true and proper gods, but only as parts and 
members of their one supreme God, that great mundane 
animal, or whole animated world, taken altogether as one 
thing.** Man., according to the stoics, is an image of the 
world.*’^ 

A number of the Hindoo philosophers declared that God 
was visible. One says, God is to be seen by the yogee.'*^’ 

The visible form of God is light.*’* ‘‘ God is not without form, 
but none of the five elements contribute to his form.'’^ God 
is possessed of form.”^ Kupilu objects to this doctrine. 

When the vedii speaks of spirit as being visible, it merely 
means, that it is perceived by the understanding only : for 
the understanding cannot make spirit known ; it can only 
make known its own operations ; nor is there any reason why 
another should make known God ; he is made known, and 
makes himself known.*' Vol. ii, page 130. 

By other sages the Great Spirit and the spirit in man are 
identified as one: I and all other living creatures, like the 
vacuum, arc one.*' “The yogee worsliips atinii (self), viewing 
himself equally in all beings, and all equally in himself.*’* 

^ Enfit'hi. “ PtitOnjiilee, vol. ii, p. 10. Kunadri, vol. ii, p. 11. 

y Bhrigoo, vol. ii,p.23 $ Kftshyiipti, vol. ii, p. ; A‘«h\vulayuiin, p. 40 j 
Vishwainitiii, p. 42 ; Juniudiignro, p. ; Poit’liiirnij.see, p. 44 ; PiO- 
japOtec, p. 4.*) ; Narcejtingliu, p. 46; Karshnajinve, p. 40; LokaUshce, p. 
51 ; Jatuokuriiu, p. 52. ^ KtipiUi, vul. ii, p. 164. 
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** Brumhu and individuated spirit are one.*' That which^ 
pervading all the members of the body, is the cause of life or 
motion, is called individuated spirit ; and that which, pervading 
the whole universe, gives life and motion to all, is Briimhu.’** 
There is no difference between the incarcerated and the per- 
fectly abstracted spirit ; the body is mere illusion.'^^ “ There is 
no difference between spirit and the soul.***^ " If a person well 

understands spirit, (he knows himself to be) that spirit.’**^ This 
is the voice of the vedii and the smritees. Spirit know thy- 
self.*’® These philosophers maintained also that spirit does 
not receive the consequences of actions ; Kupilu says, ** spirit 
receives pleasure and pain as a wall the shadow, but that which 
enjoys or suffers is the understanding.” 

Respecting the unity of God, Kupilu thus speaks, “ The 
v^dii and smritees teach us, that spirit is one when we ap- 
ply to it discriminating wisdom, and many when united to 
matter.”^' The Hindoo sages had evidently no idea of a trinity 
in the one God j and it is unreasonable to expect that so deep 
a mj^stery, peculiar to divine revelation^ should be discovered 
by them : the only semblance of this doctrine is found in the 
three created Gods, Briimha, Vishnoo and Shivti, and to these 
three gods are assigned the affairs of the whole universe, as 
comprized in the w ork of creation, preservationj and destruc- 
tion. These form the Supreme Government, and all the other 
gods are the subordinate officers of government, judges, magis- 
trates, constables, &c. 

The opinions of all these sages respecting God may be thus 
summed up ; — Kiipilu admits a deity, but declares that he is 
wholly separate from all terrene affairs ; and is in fact the 
unknown God ’ that the soul in a state of liberation is God 
that nature is the source of every thing.— Putiinjulee main- 
tains exactly the same opinions.— Joiminee acknowledges a 

a v^du. Vasu, vol. ii, p. 180. ^ V6da-Vasu, vol. ii, p. 192. c Kopilii, vol. 
ii, p. 1. Kiipilli, vol. ii, p. 122. « Kupilu, vol. ii, p. 125. *’VoI. ii, p- 147. 
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God distinct from the soul ; chat this God is subject to actions, 
and that, while in this state of subjection, he communicates a 
power to actions to produce and govern all things.-^Vedu- 
Vasil speaks of God as sometimes perfectly abstracted, and, 
according to the Egytian idea, “ remaining in the solitude of 
his own unity ;** and at other periods *as uniting to himself 
matter, in which union he is considered as the animal soul. 
The energy necessary to the work of creation he considers as 
distinct from Brumhu,B but dependent upon him. — Goutumii 
and Kunadu speak of God as distinct from the soul ; as an 
almighty Being ; creating the universe by his command, using 
atoms. They consider the soul as separated from the Great 
Spirit, and as absorbed in it at the period of liberation. — The 
Satwutiis and the Pouranics speak of God as essentially 
clothed with body ; the former taught, that God, in the 
energy of joy, gave birth to the world proceeding from him- 
self: that human souls are separate from the divinity. — The 
Pouranics believe that Vishnoo, full of the quality of truth i 
is God 5 and that he, taking the form of Brumha, as possessing 
the quality leading to activity, created the world j that he pre- 
serves it in his own proper character ; and that, assuming the 
form of Shivii, he, possessing the quality of darkness, w'ill 
destroy all things. — The Joiniis deny the existence of such a 
being as God ; contend that nature is the source of all things, 
and that merit and demerit govern the world. — Many Bouddhils 
appear to have denied the divine existence, as well as the dis- 
tinct existence of human souls, and a future state. 

When speaking of God in^his abstract state, some of the 
Hindoo sages could express sublime conceptions though mixed 
with error: Thus Kupilii, “ I nspirit] am all-pervading, pacific, 
the total of pure spirit, pure, the inconceivable, simple life, pure 
ether, undecayable, unmixed, boundless, without qualities, 

s. 

s Plato's idea was, that there were two eternal aud independent causes of 
all things, God aud luatttM. 
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untroubled, unchangeable."^' God is a spirit without passions, 
separated from matter. He is pure wisdom and happiness* 
everlasting, incomprehensible, and unchangeable. After de- 
scribing all existences^ he is that which is none of th^e.**i 

Spirit Is lovely, and is identiGed with Goutiimus 

ideas of the divine nature appear to come nearer to divine 
revelation than those of any other of the Hindoo phisosophers : 

God is placable^ glorious, the creator, the preserver, and the 
regenerator of all things.*' And yet almost with the same 
breath he speaks in a most confused manner : God is capable 
of unity, of division, of increase, of assigned dimensions : 
hepo.sesses wisdom, desire, and thought.'*i Kupilii, on the 
other hand, strips God of all attributes : Spirit has no qua- 

lities. Where the operations of the understanding are wanting, 
spirit perceives nothing.”'" 

The Hindoo system never recognizes God under the Chris- 
tian idea of Providence : Kfipilii says, When we speak of 
spirit as the sovereign, we merely mean, that it receives 
the operations of tlie understanding, as a mirror receives the 
shadow.’* Spirit, as the sustaincr of the embryo [atomic] 
world, may be called its supporter.’*" Putunjiilee says, in the 
same strain, Spirit is not excluded, but is necessary as the 
manifester, through intellect.” ** Spirt has no intercourse with 
material objects, vol. ii, page 221. It is true, indeed, that Vedu- 
Vasu speaks of Brumhu as the charioteer, but in this character 
he himself is subject in his dispensations to the merit or de- 
merit of the governed. Kupilii plainly maintains, that God 
has nothing to do with creatures, nor they with him."" Epicurus 
says, It is not consistent with our natural notions of the gods^ 
as happy and immortal beings, to suppose that they encumber 
themselves with the management of the world, or are subject 
to the cares and passions which must necessarily attend so 
great a charge. We are therefore to conceive, that the gods 

h Kupilii, vol. ii, p. 164. ' VddiWaRu, vol. ii, p. 13. ^ Kiipilii, vol. ii, p. 156. 

* Vol. ii, p. 7. m Vol. ii p. 154. " Vol. ii, p. 145, 148. " Vol. ii, p. 2. 
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hBve no intercourse with mankind, nor any concern with the 
affairs of the world.” : 


Q||the subject of Creation t the Hindoo phildsophers were 
as wch at variance as on that of the divine nature ; 


We have already seen, that by several philosophers matter 
Itself was considered as capable of the work of creation: — 
Rfipilii, Soomiintoo, Vagrii-Padu, and Putiinjulee all main- 
tath this doctrine. Kiinadii appears to maintain the same 
opinion, when he says, “ in creation two atoms begin to be 
agitated, till at length tJiey become separated from their for- 
mer union, and then unite, by which a new substance is formed, 
which possesses the qualities of the things from w^hich it arose.*’** 
The Pythagoreans held, that motion is the effect of a power 
essential to matter, and that no separate cause was required or 
employed. It was the doctrine of Plato, that there is in 
matter a necessary but blind and refractory force. 

Vedu-Vasu, Vhshisht’hu, and Vrihuspiitee believed, that 
God united to himself matter, and thus formed the world. 

In this union, says Vushisht’hu, the quality of darkness pre- 
vailed and hence arose tlie desire of giving birth to creatu^es.’’‘^ 
These philosophers speak of the power or force which causes 
the procession and continued progress of things, as residing in 
this allusion. They thus argue : the yogee, abstracted from 
all sublunary objects, perceives no necessity for a thousand 
things called for in a secular state ; hut he is happy in himself, 
and seeks no human intercourse ; but should this yogee fall 
from this elevation, and become ensnared by worldly attach- 
ment, his mind will then become concentrated on these objects 
of his affections, and he will feel immediate subjection to a 
thousand wants. This mode of reasoning they apply to God, 
and thus account for creation : God becomes united to illusion 

PVol. ii, p. 278. iVol.ii, p. 21. 
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and he then feels the desire of creation, and forms the world. 
Thus Vedd-Vasu, ‘*, The mass of illusion forms the incon- 
ceivable and unspeak^le energy of God, which is the cause of 
all things. In creation, God united to himself shuktee^l^r 
energy, in which reside the three qualities.*'^ Cicero tells^, 
that the vis or force which was in all those things called God, 
or deified, was really no other than something of God in every 
thing that is good.’ * In conformity with these ideas, God is 
spoken of by the Hindoo sag6s as the active power, and mat- 
ter as passive in the work of creation, and hence the terms 
male (poorooshii) and female (prukritee) are frequently found 
in their writings : God, when the active and passive powers 

are united, possesses form.*'^ '' The supreme cause exists in two 
parts, like the seed of the cicer arectinum, which represent the 
active and passive powers of nature. In creation the active 
power directed the passive.’** According to some writers, the 
monad [of Pythagoras] denotes the active principle in 
nature, or God ; the duad, the passive principle or rnatter/V 
Empedocles says, The first principles of nature are of two 
kinds, active and passive; the active is unity or God, the 
passive matter.” Plato seems to express a similar apinion> 
when he attributes all the evils of the present state to matter ; 
thatis, union to matter. The terms Shuktee, energy, uvidya^ crude 
matter, and illusion, all expressive of the properties 
of matter, are used to signify that from which material things 
arose ; and hence says Vedu-Vasu, “ Illusion is the producing 
cause of consciousness, of the understanding, of intellect, of 
the five senses, the five organs, the five kinds of air in the 
body, of crude matter, and of all other material things.*'* Here 
we have the doctrine that matter, &c. were created ; and V6du- 
Vasii adds, “ The universe was formed from vacuum, air, fire, 
water, and earth. The first thing created was vacuum.”* In 

* Vol. ii,p. 184 and 14. • Cudworfch. ^ Ugu‘»t}ii, voh it, ))u 33. 

“ Vislinoo, vol. ii, p. 3C. * vol. ii, p. 33, > Enlicld. 

• Vol. ii, p. 185. • Vol. i, p-4 ; Anaximenes taught, that the subtle 

ether was the hist material principle in natuic. 
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direct opposition to this la<!t sentence, Kupilu says, " There 
are some remarks in the v6du and smritees which lead to a con- 
clusion, that the intellectual part [of the universe] was first 
created/*** God,** says Plato, produced mind prior in time as 
well as excellence to the body/’ — Goutumu, not acknowledging 
the opinions either of Kupilu or of Vedu-Vasii, says, " God, 
being possessed of eight qualities or dispositions existing eter- 
nally within himself, manifested himself in a body of light 
[Vedii-Vasu contends for bis uniting to himself darkness or 
matter], from whence the primary atoms issued . ** Kupilu, on 
the other hand, maintains, that the world was produced by the 
twenty- four principles of things as an assisting cause.”‘^ Enfield 
says, that the Persians, the Indians, the Egyptians, and all 
the celebrated Grecian philosophers, held, that principles were 
the first of all things. 

Goutumu taught the doctrine of an archetype or pattern, 
From which all things were created ; The creator next, using 
the primary atoms, gave existence to the first form or pattern 
of things, from which, in union with merit and demerit, crea- 
tion arose/’® Kupilu also says, from the elements water, fire, 
air, and space, and the primary atoms, combined, a pattern 
or archetype is formed, from which the visible universe 
springs/** God,” says Plato, that he might form a perfect 
world, followed that eternal pattern,” &c. 

Several philosophers taught, that the world was eternal. 
Hence says Kupilu, This universe is tho eternal tree Brfim- 
hii, which sprung from an imperceptible seed [matter] — 
Chyviinu says, The world has no creator/’^ Epicurus says, 
** The universe always existed, and will always remain.” ‘ 'Aris- 
totle acknowledged no cosmogonia, no temporary production 
of the world, but concluded it to have been from eternity/** 
He supposed it absufd, to think, that " God who is an im- 

^ Vol. ii, p. 138. Vol* ii, p. 8. d Vol. ii, p. 143. ' Vo), ii, p. iK 

f Vok Ii, p. 3. g VoK ii> p. 144. h Vok Si, p* 47. * Knfield. 
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ntdVIilite nature, and' WKoien«seKinn'k^i6t orentn^j^i i(hdyd 
hik^n tiMed etehfitjr, dding h^thih^ nt Idl ; tiM 

then, allter inAdite age^f ishn^fd liavn liegun to 
ten ^ dndce th#Wa^ld.k Plitib&ttjttnii, k Mnd^ dkjg^i 
baolia tbh^eet idean i^d iaya, «« To lUUkebhy 1 
beiidns Gtfd "eteithid, it to niake m6tk than bhin God."' 

I^brd wei% etbef8 who taught that matted atotnt^ Uhd th# 
{Primary elehienta, were etektihl : Vrihasphtec skyn Fi*6k|ii 
ten elemeUte every thing arose, oOd of #hieh^ ttvidyd' Qbattetf 
wat uncieated.’,^ Goutnmn maintains that, atoms are eier- "^ 
nal.^'h He id fblldwedby Pdit'h€§ntiaee» the universe is com* 
posed of uncreated atomSi inCapabie of extension.*'** Kiihadif 
says, Atoms are uncreated, and are of four kinds, from 
which arose earth, water, light and air.’V Tbe idea of the 
Hindoo philosophers was, that crude matter and the primary 
elements partake of the three qualities iti equal proportions ; 
but matter, or the passive principle) in the stoical system, iS 
destitute of all qualities. Matter," according to Plato, is an 

eternal and infinite prinoipl^.^ Demoeritus sayS, Whatever 
exists must owe its being to necessary and self-existeht prih* 
ciples : the principles of all things are twO) atoms and va- 
ciium.”'^ Epicurus says, These first principles, or simple 
atomS) are divisible by no force, and therefore must be irnmu^ 
tablc.’^-^As though self-contradiction and variety of opinion 
were to have no bounds, two of these philosophers appear to 
affirm, that atoms are not eternal : GOutiimb says, V From God 
as a body of light thei«|pkiary atoms issued and VOdU- Vasil 
delivers a similar opiaiob The primary OlemCntS) Ut^breation; 
were produced in an atomic form.”"— 

* Cudworth. * Vol. », p. 52. “ Vol. li, p.' 24. • Vol. ii, p. 7. 

® Vol. ir, p. 44. P Vol. If, p. 278. «1 teofield. " Enfield. 

• Etifidd. t Vol. li, p. Si ** Those ^lilosopbcrs,** says Biffield, ^ Wholteld 
the sysvem of stnssatlon, conceived Ood to have bOcii eternally the sonillfe 
of matter." " Vol. ii, p. 14. 
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there were some philesqphersi. whose conceptions of Qpd 
as the creator were more correpls P^^oijulee says, The uni- 
verse arose from the^will or the commllnd of Qod, who infused 
ij|jto the system.^ po^er of perpetual progression ^''^an^d Jnt^- 
;^urnu, another spge, delivers a similar opinion : f* Creation 
arose out of the will of God, who^ created a power to produce 
JafiA ,dii^ect the universe/*^ Yet here the Christian reader will 
perceive an essential error in the idea that the power to create 
was something derived from the deity. None of the ancient 
heathen could divest themselves of the idea> that the creation 
and government of the universe would be too troublesome to 
the Divine Being ; .an idea which contains the grossest reflec- 
tion on the infinite wisdom, power, and benevolence of God. 

Such were the ideas of the Hindoo philosophers relative to 
the origin of things. Respecting the voorld itself, both as the 
product of divine wisdom, and as a stage of action, their opi- 
nions were equally incorrect : — Vaghrukurnii says, ** The 
world is false, though God is united to it.*’^ Kupilu delivers a 
similar idea : That part of the world which is permanent is 
intellect : all the rest is contemptible, because unsubstantial,** 
Again, This error-formed world is like a bubble on the 
water ; we can never say that it does not exist, nor that it does. 
It is as unreal as when the thirsty deer mistakes the fog on the 
meadow for a pool of water.**® Visible things were regarded by 
Plato as fleeting shades. Ypt Kupilu speaks more rationally 
when he says, The world resembles a lodging-house ; there 
is no union between it and the ocdupl!||||^'*^ and Kunadii thus 
corrects the folly of these ascetics ; yisU)le objects ore not 
to be despised, seeing the most important future effects arise 
out of them.”* 

As far as these philosophers were y ogees, or advocates for 
the system cf abstraction, they necessarily felt but little reve- 
roiee for the gods^ since they considered absorption, to which 

* Vol. ii, p. 10, y Vol. if, p, 52. * Vol. ii, p. 54. ■ Vol. ii, p. 149- 

•> Vol. ii, p. 167. * Vol. ii, p. 282. 
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the gods themselvea had q^t^ltamed, aa a felieity ftr greater 
than all thjeir heavenau ^t^faapply hence, Bays Kfiptl«i> 
» Even the fesideiice of is helU for it i« fhU of the ha- 

pivitypf deaths ampng the ^Mabitanu of that place, those 
who are more glorious than yoarself are miserable, in conse- 
quence of their subjection to the three gootihs ; and being 
constantly terrified with the fear of transmigraHon, even they 
sebk liberation,** 

The Hindoo philosophers never directed their disciplei to 
worship Brumhd, the one God, except by the forms denomi- 
nated yogu, and in which we find little that can be called wor^ 
ship ; their object was not to enlarge the understanding and 
elevate the passiops, but rather to destroy both in their attempts 
to attain perfect abstraction of mind. So that what Cudworth 
says, Some contend that the Supreme God was not at all 
worshipped by the pagans,'' is substantially true respecting the 
Hindoos. 

When these ascetics condescend to notice the gods, they 
speak of Brumha just as Hesiod and others speak of Jupiter, 
that he is the father of the gods, and that to him the crestion 
of all things is to be attributed."'* They also give Brumha two 
associates, Vishnoo and Shivp, and in the hands of trium- 
virate place the work of creation, preservation, and destruction, 
thus holding up a most surprising and unaccountable union 
between the Hindoos, the Greeks and Romans : Maximus 
Tyrius observes," 8|(|gs Cudworth, ** that Homer shares the 
government of thq^, world among the triumvirate of gods, Ju- 
piter, Neptune, aed Plutp. The Roman and Samothracton 
trinity of gods, worshipped altogether in the capitol, were Ju- 
piter, Minerva, and Juno." 

It is inculcated in every part of the Hindoo writings that the 
gods were created. All the sages, though some of thena^^llde 

** CuHtvoi tli. ^ 
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matter, and overt ihe world eternal, agree with Vrihtisputee, 
#hovicibrudnly meiMd t& l»dnid#1llte^ge^, " God frdfti eVer- 
iadthii|p«<4Bdery ^Ise exlsteneo:*** All 

litWirtgs»^* aays ^ fW>m Bftihifta trt the'i^alle^ irtadkt, 

O e tt antiy neap what they have sortii forhiet births:**^'' Cud- 
mmrth eaya, die heathen' poets, though .seeming sticklers fhV 
polythefanv, exeept one only ^thimade deity,* asserted all the 
other to be generated, or created gods.*' 

is might be asked, if ^Brdmha, VlabndO^ and Shlvti preside 
orvor human a^tw; what work is thth^ assigned to the other 
gods B ' Most of the gods, Who are not the varied forms of 
'these three, preside over some parttenlar part of creation or of 
.terrene affairs : thus, KartikOyti is the god of war, L^kshmee 
iethe goddess of prosperity, drc. Cicero did not suppose," 
days Cad worth, the supreme God to do all things immediately 
aMhy himself, but he assigned some certain parts and pro- 
vinces to other inferior gods." ** Amongst the pagans,'* adds 
the same writer, << there was nothing without a god : one pre- 
sided over the rocking of the cradle, another over the sweeping 
of the house, another over the ears of corn, another over the 
iitiSkj and another over the knots of straw and grass." 

f r * 

Exactly the same idea prevailed among the Hindoo philo- 
frhers ais is attributed to Sceevoia and Varro, who, says Cud- 
worth, ** agreed, that the civil theology then established by the 
Rotnafn laws was only the theology of the vulgar, but not the 
true ; tlfat Ihore was another called th#^lllfeology of wise men 
and of truth." Still we tnust remind the redder, that it was not 
She grossness or absurdity of image worship that offertded the 
Hkideo sages; they aspired to a state of abstraction IVom 
earthly things, which was beyond the reach of the vulgar, ahd 
which they proudly expected would elevate them to a perfect 
SHSUon WiSl^ ^ dotty; leaving the gods and their worshippers in 
ii^'d||(te of sahjaction to death, and to t^nsmigratfon through 
every reptile form. 

• Vol. ii, p. 24. 


VoI.il, p.36. 
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^ mtm HiwAdo j/Mkmr 

pher» appcflii I# hmr$t «h9t<>fa)^ Aieiifftre hqm «M^4b« 

ki§^m^ of %lm mefit or 4&mrito0 Mkm^tfomodjia mm 
pi^Qr state f and that Mia prepoaderaaM of ooerifr or donnait 
in tboro aotiona regtdaUa the quantit^pof each of ike Am 
qualtMes ^otidfl} m qaob mdisfidmlt vh, of the qualitj iee^g 
to truth and coasequent emaaoipatton, of that to acliTityi and 
of that to darkness, respectively termed the siitwii, rtijd, and 
tumd ^ootids ; which quaJidea have an ovorwheimiDg iolliiotioe 
on the actions and oSeoto of" the present biftii# Kdpild Mis 
describes these qualities t The quality leading to truth, poc|- 
duces happiness ; that giving rise to activity^ inclines the per- 
son to seek hiS Iwppiness among the objects of sense ; and that 
leading to darkness produces insensibility. The fhst quality 
leads to liberation ; the second to temporary* happiness in the 
heavens of the gods, and the last to misery.”^ . ^ 

According to this system, therefore, men are not bom as 
candidates for a celestial prise, or as probationers, having life 
and death |et before them, every thing depending on theiv« cha- 
racters and conduct in the present stale i but they are placed 
under the effects of actions which are said to have had no be- 
ginning, and which regulate the qualities ca* complexion of 
the character so enUrely, as to remind us of what is said ef Mie 
doctrine of &te according to Zeno and Chrysippus^ that 
implies an eternal and immutable series of causes and effects, 
to which the deity himself is subject.’’ On this point# take the 
•following authorities 2 Men are horn subject to time, place, 

^merit and demerit.”' God formed creatures according to the 
eternal destiny connected with their meritorious or evil cou- 
duct/'^ God created every thing in an inseparable connec* 

» Poit’beesasee says, MeHt and deawrit^ as weU as the universe, me 
eierns)/* vpl. li, p. 44« Chyvauu says, ** The fates of men mise q|9 of 
works having no beginning, p. 47. ** Vol.ii, p. 4, ■ GoatihnO, 

vol. ii, p. a. Bhrigoo*, vol. H, p 24, 
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itdfi with the inertt and demerit of adionsi"^ God himself iS 
iUbjettia his government to the merit and demerit of works.""" 

Some say^ that the very body, the senses, and the faculties 
diso, are the fruits of actions.**" Works of merit or demerit 
in one hirtb, naturally give rise to virtue or vice in the next.*’^ 
^^ JWhen the appointed periods of passing through the effects of 
meritorious and evil actions are expired, the soul will obtain 
emancipation/**" Birth is an evil, for with birth all manner of 
evils are connected."' Seneca says, Divine and human af- 
fairs are alike borne along in an frresistible current ; cause de- 
pends upon cause; effects arise in a long successioi^/* 

Itespecting the human Body, the opinions of three distin-* 
l^ished philosophers may suffice : Kunadu says, The body is 
composed of one element, earth ; water, light, air, and va- 
cuum are only assistants,’* vol. ii. p. 280. Kupilii, respecting 
the origin of bodies, delivers this opinion : In the midst of that 
universe- surrounding cgg,^ which is teh times larger than the 
fourteen spheres, by the will of the self-existent was produced 
the st’boolii-shureeru,"* vol. ii. p. 142. Causing |he rare or 
aubtle parts of his own lingu-shureeru^ to fall as clothing upon 
the souls proceeding from himself, God created all animals," 
vol. ii. p. 142. Vuhisht’hu says, From the quality leading to 
truth in space, arose the power of hearing ; from the same in 
air, arose feeling ; in fire, the sight ; in water, taste ; in mat- 
ter, smell. From the quality leading to activity united to 
space, arose speech ; from the same in air, arose the power of 
the hands $ in light, that of the feet ; in water, that of produc- 
tion; and in earth, that of expulsion; and from this quality in 
eke whole of the five elements, arose the power of the five 

i Diikshfl, vok ii, p. 27. tJahira, vol.ii, p. 46, " Goutiimtl,vo). ii, 

pk 242. D4viilS, Tol. Ji, p.29. r Dfikahu, toK J), pk 28. ^ Gou- 

vpl. if, p. 265. ' Ao orpbic frsgpieDt is preserved by Ath^nago- 

ras, in which the formation of the world ia represented under the emblem 
of an eggk • From st’hbbltk, gross, and slibrSdfi, body. • From liogjt, 
tlDSlICi 
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breaitfaii^^ air re^iTdi into or omitted ^otn the' body; ^ 33id 
five fleiYseB> the five organe 6f adieiiy tho' five <breath^> with Ibe 
n^Ad^aad the imderatanding, from' the embryo body : a .partis 
cOlor^'oOlHfijfnBtson of thebe forms the body tn its perfect state.'*** 
Plato saysy ** When thi^ principle which we call quality is 
mo^^/ and acts ttpon matter^ it undergoes^afi entire cbaiige, 
and those forms are produced from which arises the diversified 
and coherent system of the universe.'^ 

The soul was considereif by some of these philosophers. ils 
God. The vfidantees were of opinion^ that there existed^ 
distinction between spirit and the 80 ul« while Kupilu and Pu- 
tunjfilee maintained, that besides the soul there was no such 
thing as spirit^ preserving a distinction at the same time between 
the soul as liberated from birth^ and as confined in a bodily 
state. Those who made a distinction between the soul and 
spirit, contended that spirit as connected'witli the body was 
there in an unmixed and intangible statc^ Ss simple light or 
energy, and not as in any respect polluted by evil actions, the 
painful cotpsequences of which^ in a sense of misery, they con- 
tended were confined to the soul. By the term soul, others 
understood a being or power, separate from spirit, the subject 
or worshipper of spirit. The soul, thus dependent on spirit 
for all its power, under spirit, is said to regulate all the mo- 
tions of the body. To the soul is also ascribed all the merit and 
demerit of actions. The seat of spirit is said to be the brain ; 
and of the soul, the heart. Strato taught, that the seat of the 
soul was in the middle of the brain.” The soul is also said to 
be ^ subject, in its powers and actions, to the bodily state in 
whitdi it is placed. Kupilu says, some maintain the doctrine 
of the individuality of souls ; but this is false, for all souls have 
the same vitality.”* 

These philosophers further taught, that munu, the mind, and 
booddhee, the understanding, were assistants to the soul, and 
“ Vol. ii, p. 21. * Vol. ii, p. 154. 
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noj They ai* or^tim 

9C aP4}a i tbfi soul of a bamt baii^ th^ aame aa 
rj^tio^l cis^ure«^ that in baaate being only more con^ 
fine^ t^n tbat^ map. AU life in Br^liabu/’ says VMikVastt* 
Afch^^pis of Miletus taughtf diat animals have souls which 
di^i;.i^ t^pir pawem^Gcgrding to.the stnMtpre of the bodies 
in, wbigh th^ reside* The Hindoo sages distinguished> how- 
ever, between the soul and animal life, the latter of which they 
spoke of as being mere vital breath* The following opinions 
on the intellectual part of man are. found in the Hfedoo 
writings : Mind cannot be the source of life and motion^ fer 
if this had b^en the case, when this power had been pursuing 
something else, the body would have become inanknate."^ 
“ The understanding) though not the cause of light, in conse* 
qu,ence of i(s nearness to spirit^ possesses a degree of radiance 
superior to every other part of nature/'* '* The understanding 
receives the forms of things, and they are reflected upon spirit. 
It is through the operations of the understanding that things are^ 
perceived/'* The understanding is without beginning, for as 
a seed is said to contain the future tree, so the understanding 
contains the habits produced by fate/’^ Empedocles main- 
tained# that not only man but brute animals are allied to the 
divinity, for that one spirit which pervades the universe unites 
all animated beings itself and to one another. It is there- 
fore unlawful to kill or eat animals which are allied to us m 
thehr principle of life/* 

Having thus brought man on the stage of aotiom, the Mindoa 
sages poinit out three modes of religiot^ the lowest of wbiqb. re- 
lates tOji the popular cerenronies# and the flruit of which wfll be 
a i:eligious mind* and a portion of merit and happiness* Ifi 
these religious works are splendid# a residence with the godaia 
promised. The next mode is that of devotion# the blessings 

y ijQpttiaiiifli, rol. ii, fi 230. * PaiCkfijUlue# 'ul. ii, p. 223. 

vojji^ p. 151. ^ KUpUu, vol. ii, p. 145. 
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pnmmeA Uk trWoii mit eumftkefl Ib ii 

Bii# tM$t vht^ Ih6«9 tuig^ 

purBift'^ drWoe wi«doni« either in cmnectlcm cerenloidf^ 

or^wKiMit thfii^ by dla^miDa^iODi Bvbjfed^i^ o€ tbe 
and abeIrBottoti of tnkid. Tbe' ivoit prennised to Al» ull^ 
scracHon is Hbenilien or absorplioii. On' these e^bjec^' 
hate the foUe^ing optmons : Future happineeeSe tO be oh-* 
tained by devotioii> assisted by a sight of the hQ8ge> by tonch^ 
iflg iti by meditatiosi on its forin> WOi^hippisg its Ot ie 
presbaoey bowing to it» sorting it from affectioOj &c/** ** Thoiie 
ceremonies by which the knowledge of tbe divine nature is oh^. 
tained> and by which ah evil it Amt ever remotedi we cett 
religion.*'^^*^ Perform the appointed ceremonies for subditmg 
the passions; listen to discourses on the divine natiLire» 
fix the mind unwaveringly on God^ purify the body by inctU^ 
tations and other ceremonies* and persuade, thyself tbeli.thO«l 
and the deity are one.*** The inferior fruit following workt 
is happiness with the Gods.” Ashwiilaydnil and Y^d&rVtttift 
however,’ protest against the performance of wc^ks for dte 
sake of reward : the former says, It is improper tO seek for a 
rccompence for works and the latter says, Works are, not ta 
be considered at a bargain.’* Other philosophers,, and ampng 
them Shunkiiracharyii, are opposed to all works : the*'tatttt 
says, Works ate wholly excluded, and knowledge alone^ 
realiilug every thing as Brumhu^ procures Uberation/'^lndvr 
rect opposition to this, G&rgu says, ** The man who^ is animated 
by an ardent devotion, whatever opinions he emlN^aceia^ will ob-^ 
tain final emancipation.”^ Narndfi suggests anefther* way tn 
beatitude : Belmnce on a religious guide,, singing the praises 
of God, and abstraction, lead to futuce blesseditess,”' AUftheaa 
phifosopliers agreed' with Sl^tathph, That the.cmndidale fpi 
frftani bliss must senounce the ipdidgOBooof the paSsibns/’^ 
Although many things are found m iha philosophicaii Vtatlifiga 

Jam&dagace, vol. p. 43. ^ KOuada, vdl il, p, 27-9. Ughttya, 

vol. ij, p. 33. ^ V^dti-Vasd, vol. il, p. 177. g Vpl. ii, p. 172. ** Vol. 

ii, p. 41. * Vol. n, p. 16. k Vol. ii,p 28. 
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oTtHe^ ti[liid6(» favdtt^bld to the j^'raotice^of i^Mgiom €er^* 
ilidhies and to devotidn, yet the ancient System, it is evidenti 
eirbhgfy recommended abstraction, and the practice of those 
abStOrities whibh were intended to aniflllilate the paSsions. In 
thir Work, wisdomf, or rather discriminktibti. Was considered air 
the most effective agent, united to bodily austerities. Oh thfis 
sul^ect Eti^ild thus speaks: call thatdiscriminhting 

wisdom which distinguishes spirit from matter according to 
Rieir different natures ; ‘the immateriality of the one from the 
materiality of the other, the good of the one from the evil of 
the other, the valiie of the one from the worthlessness of the 
dtheri" Nothing destroys fhlse ideas so much as discrimina^ 
tion.” ** Every one through visible objects knows something of 
God, but abstract ideas of God none possess, except as dis- 
crimination is acquired,*’ " Discrimination, seeing, it prevents 
false ideas, is the cause of liberation.*** The reader will per- 
ceive that this discrimination was to be connected with yogb, 
which is thus described ; The restraining of the mind, and 
confining it to internal motions, is called yogii.** Of the 
eight parts of yogii, the first five serve the purpose of sub- 
duing the passions.”™ “ When the yogee renounces all assist- 
ance from the understanding, and remains without the exer- 
cise of thought, he is identified with Brumhti, and remains as 
the pure glass when the shadow has left it/"^ The exalted 
powers possessed by the yogee are thus mentioned by Putun- 
julee*^ : '' The yogee will hear celestial sounds, the songs and 
conversation of celestial choirs.^ He will have the perception 
of their touch in their passage through the air.*’ The yogee 
is able to trace the progress of intellect through the sehses, 
and the path of the animal spirit through the nerves. He is 
able to enter a dead or a living body by the'path of the senses, 
and in this body to act as though it were bis own.”** The happy 
State of stoicism to whidi he is raised is thus described by 

1 Kfiplia, rol. H, p. 124, 126, aod 152. PatUnjUlee, vol. li, p. 20d^ 

' n Vedu-Vastt, vol. ii, p. 196. ® Pythagoras is said to have been per- 

mitUd to hear thecelcstial music of the sphere. P Vol. ii, p. 215. 
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Kiipilu : Td a ydge§^ in #lidse mind all things 
as spirit^ what is iofatuation ? whst is grief? Hd Si^thi^ftll tiling^ 
as one : he is destitute of affections ; he neither rejoices in 
gd'od^ nor is offended #kh evil.***> A wise man Sees so many 
false things in those which are called true^ so many disgusting 
things in those which are called pleasant, and so much misery 
in what is called happiness, that he turns away with disgust.” 

He who in the body has obtained libefrationi is of no cast, of 
nd’sect, of no order, attends to no cluties, adheres to no^astrus, 
to no formulas, to no works of merit ; he is beyond the reach of 
speech ; he remains at a distance from all secular concerns ; 
he has renounced the love and the knowledge of sensible ob- 
jects ; he is glorious as the autumnal sky ; he flatters none, he 
honours none; he is not worshipped, he worships none ; whether 
he practices and follows the customs [of his country] or not, 
this is his character.”' Still Put^njiklee admits the possibility 
of this abstraction being broken : If the gods succeed in ex- 
citing desire in the mind of the yogee, he will be thrown back 
to all the evils of future transmigrations.”* 

On the subject of death, these philosophers entertained no 
idea either just or solemn. Shoonu-Sh^phu says, Material 
things undergo no real change ; birth and death are only ap- 
pearances.”^ Gouthmii says, ** Some affirm, that death is to 
be identified with the completion of those enjoyments or suffer- 
ings which result from accountability for the actions performed 
in preceding births. Others call the dissolution of the union 
between the soul and the body, death ; and others contend 
that death is merely the dissolution of the body.'’u Kiinadii 
expresses similar ideas in these words : ** Religion and irre- 
ligion> at birth, taking the form of the understanding, . the 

9 Zeno imagined liis wise man roid of alh passions and emotions, and capa- 
ble of being happy in the midst of torture. Plato says, ** Theoretical philo- 
sophy produces a contemplative life, in which the mind, occupied ou medita- 
tions purely intellectual, acquires a resemblance to the divinity.*’ ' Kd- 
pilO, vol. ii. p. 169, 170. • Vol. ii, p. 217. ‘ Vol.ii, p. 48. “ Vol. ii, p. 241* 
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bawm vpiteAtii Ohwih md tlw iBaao- 
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.Oo ^nmsmigrHion philMopkonribiia ipeak : 'f Thalm* 
pM» li^^ions [ihe matTb of oierit or donierit loil op^ tipf 
ipind 1^ iK^ioos] is to be attributed to illiuiQiL. Aottona pert 
fbrmed uoder tbe jndueDce of illusion are followed^by eight 
lEnilliaiis of bitUis.** He who at death lo$e» the haman £6rmp 

lo9e§ the impressions received in the human atate ; but wheo 
be boro agein as a jaant all the impressions of hutnaoitj 
grp renved«'^-i-*A^ It is the thirst^producing seed of desire that 
gives birth to creatures,*'* ** Passion is the chief cause of rm 
prodoctlou." The five sources of misery, that is> ignorance 
selfishoessi passion, hatred, aod fear, which spring from the 
actions of former births, at the moment of a person’s birthp 
become essiatants to actions ; the existence of pride, passion# 
or envy, infallibly secures a birth connected with earthly at- 
imohmeat. Men who are moved by attachment, envy, or fear^ 
become that upon whioh the mind is stedfastiy fixed," The 
Pythagoreans taught, that after the rational mind is freed 
from the diains of the body, it assumes an ethereal vehicle, 
and passes into the regions of the dead, where it remains till 
it is sent back to this world, to be the inhabitant of some other 
body, brutal or human. 1 hese ideas were the foundation of 
their abstinence fVom animal food, and of the exclusion of 
animal sacrifices from their religious ceremonies.” llie ra- 
tional soul,” adds Pythagoras, is a demon sprung firotn the di- 
vine soul of the world, and sent down into the body as a 
fumishinent for its crunea in a feviner stgte.’* 

Liieraiim^ oP absorption, was Ibuo treated of by the Htn<- 
doo sages : Emancipation consists in the extinction of all 

sprrpw."^ ** Future hapjplness consists in being absorbed in that 

. p 280» y P^iUi>aiw, ¥oU li, F- 5J07, 219. » Vol. li, 

p. 122, 133. * ** Souls,” soys PIjOu, ** aie seal (lows into tbe heoiaa 

body ss Into a sepulchre or prison." ^ GoutSmO, vol. ii, p. 9. 
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doJ #he is a iea of joy.****— H^xOiMptioa f^om ^lotis bii^h 
be ofitaifted Obty Byte p ci aobla fim^ilftiMlf ii*oib ab 
ment to sensible" objects.** DiifirtibtiiiiUiag ^rodliB^ 

emancfpatioti.** The Vedantu teaches, that discfiminating 

wtMonHai pfddd«watis#{itfam into { dke fisnkbyh <ay8, 

absotffdda into fimaticfpatioti ia to be bbtaiited by 

perfect abstraction of ni!nd.*^wE3>eratton is to be obtained 
cmly by’ divme wisdom, which, however, cannot exist in the 
mind without Wholly extinguishing all consciouenM of out- 
ward things by meditation on the one BriktihS. In thhi man- 
ner the soul may obtain emancipation even in a bodily state/'^— 

By ascending through the states of a student, a Secular, and 
a hehnit, a person will obtain absorption.’** The practice of 
ceremonies and divine knowledge are both necessary to pro< 
cure liberation.**^' Absorption wHl immediately succeed 
the removal of mistake respecting matter, or the value of 
material things.*', ** Pythagoras thought, that the soul after 
successive purgations would return to the eternal source from 
which it first proceeded.— Chiysippus and Clennthea taught, 
that even the gods would at length return to Jupiter, and in 
him lose their separate existence. Jiimhdugnee, a Hindoo 
sage, however, rejects this idea of the extinction of all iden- 
tity of existence in a future state : ** The idea of losing a dis- 
tinct existence by absorption, as a drop is lost in the ocean, is 
abhorrent : it is pleasant to feed on sweetmeats, but no one 
wishes to be the sweetmeat itaeJf.*'** 

The Hindoo sages were not all agreed respecting the 
solution of the universe, or in what the Greeks called the perio- 
dical revolution of nature, or the Platonic or great year. 
Kiipilu and others clearly taught that the world would be dta- 

« Vi&tbthl8t*hn, vol. ii. p. 22 , ^ KapilO, tqI. ii, p. 126, ** J( Is oply," 

says Plato, l»y disengagitig itself from all apim^l passioDs tl^at tlie soul of 
mau can be prepared to return to its oiiginal habitation." « Pdtanjaiee, 
vol. n, p. 10. f V^da-Vasii, vol. li, p. 14. s Joiniinee, vo1.il, p. 16. 

^ Blirigoo, vol. ii. p. 23. ' VribUipOtee, vol. ii, p. 25. ^Vol. ii, p. 43. 
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solved : KOpilit says^ Tbat io which the world will hf al^- 
sorbed is Called by some crude matter, by otbem illusioo, axid 
by others atoms,”*— Zeuo says, At this period, all material 
forms are lost in one chaotic mass ; all animated nature is re- 
united to the, deity, and nature again exists in Us original Corm 
as one whole, consisting of God and matter* From this chao- 
tic stateA however, it again emerges, by the energy of the 
EfScient Principle, and gods and men, and all the forms of 
regulated nature, are renewed, to be dissolved and renewed 
in endless succession.” The Egyptians conceived that the 
universe undergoes a periodical conflagration, after which all 
ihings are restored to their original form, to pass again through 
a similar succession of changes.”— Joiminee, on the other 
hand, maintains, that The doctrine of the total dissolution 
of the universe is not just.”'*' The world had no beginning 
and will have no end as long as there are works, there must 
be birth, and a world like the present as a theatre on which 
jthey may be performed, and the effects passed through.”^ Gou- 
tiknu, Diikshu, and others, taught that some parts of the uni- 
verse, or of the order of things, were eternal : among these 
they included space, time, the v^dii, the animal soul, the 
primary atoms, &c. 

Having thus carried this summary through thp most dis- 
tinguished parts of the Hindoo philosophy, the reader may be 
anxious to know how far these philosophers, thus incessantly 
contradicting each other, were persuaded of the truth of the 
doctrines they taught : Goutumii says, Evidence of the 
truth of thirgs is to be obtained through t|ie sanaes, by in- 
ference, by comparison, and by sensible signs or words,”^ 
Joiminee says, Truth is capable of the clearest demonstrar 
tion without the possibility of mistake, while Katyayilaii 

1 VoMi, p* 150. Vol. ii, p. 15. " Dicsearchus iiiBintained that the 

human race always existed. — ^Plierecydes was of opinion that Jupitci, dura- 
tion, and chaos, were eternal. ® Vol, il, p. 22^1 P VM. ii, p. 6. 

♦1 Vol. It, t). 15. 
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iui|ia£aiiia, chat nothing is certain hut existenoe and non-ex- 
istence and Goutiimii adda, *f God has placed in onr nature 
a disposition to err.’** Arcesilaus taught tbai every Giing 
is uncertain to the human understanding/' Protagoras is said 
to^have taught,;*' that contradictory arguments maybe advanced 
t^n every subject ; that all natural objects are perpeCitally 
varying; that the senses convey different reports ^ Co dif^ 
ferent persons, and even to the same person at dif^rent times." 
The- Py rrhonists maintained, that the inferences which philo- 
sc^hers have drawn from the reports of the senses are doubtful, 
and that any general comparison drawn, firom appearances 
may be overturned by reasonings equally plausible with those 
by which it is supported. 

From all these quotations the reader will perceive such an 
agreement between the philosophical systems of all the ancients 
as may well excite the highest astonishment. The Greek and 
Hindoo sagesj it might be supposed, lived in one age and 
country, imbibing the principles of each other by continual 
intercourse. 

There are many other remarkable coincidences tiot noticed 
in these remarks : for instance, the Pythagoreans taught, that 
after the rational mind is freed from the chains of the body, it 
assumes an aerial vehicle : this vehicle the Hindoos call a pc^- 
tii shureerii ; — Pythagoras thought with the vedu, that dis- 
eases might be cured by incantations ; — Epicurus was of opi- 
that the earth was in form a circular plain, and that a vast 
ocean surrounded the habitable world ; — the Hindoos surround 
the circular plane with seven seas ; — both the Gteek and Hin- 
doo ascetics concealed their ideas respecting the popular opi- 
nions and worship the subjects controverted amongst them 
were substantially the same their modes of discussion were 
the same ; — their dress and manners were very similar, of 
which Diogenes may afford an example : this sage« it is said, 
' Vol. ii, i». 37. • Vol. il, p. 243. 
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wore a cdarte chmfci cartied a wallet and aatai^ and made tike 
poritcoa and otliek* pub^c placet his habitation 4-*{& other 
word8> ike was a jogisS^ 

Bitt after all theae efforts of the greatest minds> Greek and 
Hiadoe^ that were evekr created^ how deplorable^ that on sab* 
jeets ae infinitely important to man, the results shbuld harfi 
been sd painfully Uncertain ; and how irresistibly are we bruugbl 
to the scripture doctrine, that human wisdom is utterly insuffi- 
cient, without the promised assistance fVom abore, to lead us in- 
to the path ef truth., especially as it respects the ktsoiriedgh of 
the divine nature and will. 

The author here begs leave to conclude these remarks, by 
offeriag an abridged view of the mythology of the Hindoos. 

It is tery difficult, perhaps, to speak decisively on the precise 
origin of any of the Ancient S^ystems of Idolatry $ but not so 
difficult €o trace Idolatry itself to certain natural causes, and to 
prove, that the heathen deities owe their origin to the oommoo 
darkness and depravity of men ; who, rejecting the doctrine of 
the divine unity, and considering God as too great or too spiri- 
tual to be the object of human worship, chose such images as 
their^darkness or their passions suggested. Hence idolatry has 
arisen out of clreumstances common to all heathen nations ; 
which fact, and another hereafter mentioned, will account for 
nuiny coincidences in the mythology of nations the most remote, 
while^differeUees in mannera and customs, and in the degrees 
of etvlUsattoti, may accouht for most of tlie diversities found in 
the kiulgcB and worship of different idolatrous nations. 

It is mt tel be supposed that any of the images invented by 
the heathen were intended to be representations of the One 
God, according to the ideas given of this adorable Being in the 
sacred Scriptures ; they are images of beings formed by the 
fancies of men who, ** by wisdom knew not God.'* It is probable. 
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indeed^ that no nation ever made an idol in honour of the one 
living and true God and that direct worship to Him was never 
offered^ except by Jews and Christians. 

Nor does* it appear^ from the various systems of idolatry, 
tha^ the heathen regarded the gods as intercessors with the 
Supreme Being. It is certain that no such idea exists among 
the Hindoos, who never worship the One God, either directly 
or through the intercessions of others. The gods are regarded 
as the only divine beings from whom evil is to be dreaded, or 
good to be expected. 

Writers on heathen mythology have frequently supposed, 
that the extraordinary bodily organs of the gods were intended 
to represent the perjections of Deity. Such writers, in elu- 
cidating the Hindoo system, would have said, Indru is^re- 
prcseiXted as full of eyes,t to exhibit the divine omniscience ; 
Briimha with four faces, to display the perfect wisdom of God; 
and Doorga with ten hands, to teach that the Deity is al- 
mighty.'* It is a fact, however, that the Hindoos are never 
thus instructed by the forms of their idols. When the author 
once interrogated a learned bramhiin on this subject, he re- 
jected this Christian explanation of the forms of his idols, and 
referred him to the image of Raviinu, the cannibal, who is 
painted with a hundred arms and ten heads.” 

It has been common, too, to represent the idols as personifica- 
tions of the virtues, and as teaching, by hieroglyphics, a theory 
of morals. As it respects the Hindoos, however, the fact is, 
that they still have a system of morals to seek : some of their 
idols are actually personifications of vice ; and the formularies 

* The Hindoo fable on th» subject is so insufferably gross, that it cannot 
be printed. 

” Thus Driarcus, one of the monsters brought forth by the earth, is said 
to have had a hundred arms, with which he threw up to heaven the rocks 
fioni the sea shore against Jupiter. 

VOL. I. f ^ 
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used before the images, so far from conveying any moral sen- 
timent, have the greatest possible tendency to corrupt the mind 
with the love of riches and pleasure/ 

To the author it seems equally improbable, that the original 
framers of idols designed to teach by them a system of natural 
science. The distance of time between the formation of different 
images, militates strongly against such an idea : men of science, 
also, have generally held idolatrous rites in contempt ; but be- 
fore a man would sit down to frame an image, to teach the 
sciences, his mind must have been enthusiastically attached to 
idolatry. Nor does it appear probable, that the Hindoo poets 
were the first to excite to idol worship ; though we admit, that 
many ideas on this subject were borrowed from their extrava- 
gant descriptions, and ethereal visions. The introduction of 
new idols seems, in most instances, to have been the work of 
kings, who sought the graiijicaiion of the populace, rather than 
their instruction ^ and the exhibition of popular sentiments, 
rather than the teaching of profound mysteries, or the prin- 
ciples of science. It appears from the Briimhu-voivurttu 
pooranu, that king Soorut’hu first set up the image of Doorga j 
king Miingulu, that of Lukshmee ; Ushwu-putee, that of Sa- 
vitree, the wife of Brumha ; king Sooyiignu, that of Radha, 
the mistress of Krishna; Rumyii-rut’hu, king of Ooojjun3’inee, 
that of Kartikeyu ; king Shivu, that of Sdoryu ; and the sage 
Boudhayiinu, that of Giin^shii. 

The author imagines, that the disclosure of real facts respect- 
ing the Mythology of the Hindoos, would greatly tend to elu- 
cidate the origin of that of all the Eastern Nations ; and 
he here offers to the consideration of his readers a conjecture 
or two, the fruit of his own inquiries. 


» See Mr. Colebrookc*8 translation of many of these formularies, in bis 
excellent Essays on the Religious Ceremonies of the Hindoos, in thevtlian^ 
vUth volumes of the Asiatic Researches. 
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The philosophers of all these nations conceived^ that the 
Great Spirit remains for ever unknown, that he neither comes 
within the thoughts nor the speech of men. In the Chandogyii- 
oopunishiid of the Rig'V^dii^ we have a discourse on this sub- 
ject, in which Shw^tii-k^too inquired of Boudhayiinu respect- 
ing Briimhu : the sage answered him by an impressive silence : 
on being called upon for the reason of this silence, he answered, 

Brutnhu is undescrihahle : he who says, ‘ I know Briimhu,’ 
knows him not. He who says, *■ I know him not,’ has ob- 
tained this knowledge.'* The v6du declares, that << he is that 
which has never been seen nor known." In other words, he is 
the Athenian " unknown God." 

The inquiry then is, '' What is the object of worship among 
the Hindoos ?‘* It is not the One God : he is destitute of 
qualities, of form, of ideas 5 pure spirit — the unknown. Ifis 
a compound being, the soul of the world inclosed in matter, 
the primeval energy, the prolific and vivifying principle dwelling 
in all animated existences,^ or, in other words, the personifica- 
tion of whatever the disordered imaginations of the Hindoos 
have attributed to this God encompassing himself with delu- 
sion.* This energy is said to have created the universe ; and 
therefore this, as displayed in the grandest of the forms it as- 
sumes,* is the object of worship. Hence the gods, the heavens 

y WliPii the followiinj lines of Pope were read to Gopalu tArkalunkaru, a 
learned braniliun, lie .started from his seat, begijed for a copy of them, and 
declared that the author must liai’e been a Hindoo : — 

“ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body Nat me N, and God ilie soul ; — 

Warms in the sun, refieslies in the bieesre, 

Gio\>s ill the .stars, and blossoms in the trees ; 

Lives through all life, extends through all extent. 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent." 

* The Tuntitis teach, that after Biamhii had entered the world, he di- 
vided himself into male and female. 

It seems a well-founded opinion, tliat the whole crowd of gods and 

f 2 
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collectively, the sun and moon, as well as the stars, the sea, 
mighty rivers, and extraordinary appearances in nature, re- 
ceive the adorations' of the Hindoos.'’ This energy itself has 
been personified and worshipped, not only in the form of Bhu- 
guvutee,« but, as it is manifested equally in creation, in the 
government of the world, and in the work of destruction, in 
Brumha, Vishnoo, and Shivu. The universe being full of the 
manifestations of this energy, these manifestations have been 
personified, aqd a deity has been consecrated as the re- 
gent of every element ; and, to complete this mass of folly, the 
bramhun and the devout mendicant, as sharing more largely of 
the indwelling power, have received the adorations of the mul- 
titude. 

If we recur to the bodily powers of the different images wor - 
shipped by the Hindoos, we see the same principle exhibited ; 
hence Uniintu has a thousand heads ; Brumha has four faces ; 

goddesses in ancient Rome, and modern Vdurircs, mean only the powers of 
nature, and principally those of the Snn, expressed in a variety of ways, and 
by a multitude of fanciful names.” Sir H'’, Jones . — Nature herself, and 
its plastic powers, originating solely in the sovereign energies of the su- 
preme creative source of all being, they (the Asiatics) absurdly dignified by 
the majestic denomination of God. This supreme creative energy, diffused 
through nature, they distinguished by various names; sometimes it was 
Osiris, the fountain of Light, the Sun, the prolific principle by which that 
was invigorated ; sometimes it was the life-generating Fire, the divine off- 
spring of the solar deity; and it was sometimes called by an appellation 
consonant to the Soul of the World. The First Vivific Principle, 
emanating from the primeval source of being, is visibly of Chaldaic origin ; 
and thence, through the medluip of the Egyptians, the Stoic philosopheis 
doubtless had their doctrine of * the fiery soul of the world,* by which they 
supposed all things to be created, animated, and governed.'* Maurice. 

b « They (the pagans) called the elementary fire Pitha, Vulcan, Ugnee ; 
the solar light they denominated Osiris, Mithra, Sooryb, Apollo ; and the 
pervaiding air, or spirit, Cneph, Narayiinti, Zeus, or Jupiter.** Maurice. 

* Many Hindoos are denominated sbaktUs, as devoted to the worship of 
this slidktee, or euergy. It is remarkable, also, that all the goddesses are 
called the energies of their loids, as well as matrees, or mothers. 
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Indrii is full of eyes ; Doorga has ten, and even Ravunu^ the 
giants has a hundred arms : — the formidable weapons'* of the 
gods too, have evidently the same allusion, as well as their 
symbols and vehicles, among which we find the eagle,” the ser- 
pent, the lion, the tiger, the elephant, the bull, the bufiPalo, &c. 
The abominable lingu worship too (the last state of degrada- 
tion to which human nature can be driven), no doubt took its 
rise from the same doctrine. 

Under the influence of this doctrine, the philosophic mind 
chose, as the objects of its adoration, the forms in which this 
energy displays itself with the greatest magnificence, and al- 
most confined its worship to the primary elements, the heavenly 
bodies, and aerial beings | — the great body of the community 
became attached to this energy in its forms of preservation > 
persons of gloomy habits, as ascetics and yogees, adored it in 
the work of destruction, as connected with emancipation, and 
with return to ineffable repose in the divine essence. The first 
class chose the retirement of forests as the scene of their con- 
templations } the second, the public streets, to adore the pro- 
lific power j and the last retired to gloomy caverns,^ for the 
celebration of those horrid rites, which took their rise in the- 
common error, that the energetic principle is the chief object 
of worship. 

Thus the indwelling principle is adored in whatever form it 
is supposed to display itself : in the cow, as a form of Bhugd- 

^ Iiidrti'a til underbolt ; the Bruiiiliastru, a weapon wieldid by the gods, 
which infallibly destroys nn enemy. “ Vishnoo's cliukra, a weapon in tlic 
form of a circle, contiiuially vomiting dames.** Maurice. 

® ** Vishnoo riding upon his Guroorii, or eagle,** says Maurice, ** pnts us 
in mind of the thunder-bearing eagle of the Grecian Jupiter.** 

^ The Scythians, the Druids, and other ancient nations, it is well known, 
worshipped this energy in its destructive forms in gloomy recesses, and 
there offered human and other victims. In the caverns of Salsette and Ele- 
phanta, too, the same horrid riles were practised by gloomy ascetics. 

f % 
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vutee ; in the boar, as an incarnation of Vishnpo ; and an an 
ascetic, who has passed through religious austerities supposed 
to be too dreadful to be borne without support from the divine 
inhabiting energy. Exactly conformable to the Hindoo idea 
was the declaration respecting Simon Magus, “ This man is 
the great power of God/* 

The object of adoration being thus simple power^ or energy, 
wherever this is supposed to reside, the impiety of the pos- 
sessors form no obstacle to his becoming an object of worship : 
it is sufficient that he be a god or a bramhiin. “ The learned/* 
says Krishnu, “ behold Brumhu alike in the reverend bramhiin, 
perfected in knowledge, in the ox and the elephant 5 in the 
dog, and in him who eateth of the flesh of dogs.‘* Upon the 
same principle the Hindoo, when he sees the force with which 
the flood-tide comes into the Ganges, or any other similar phe- 
nomenon, recognizes it as the all-creative energy. The blessing 
which he supposes a yogec obtains, as the fruit of his religious 
austerities, he conflnes to power — power to heal or to, kill 
others, to ride in the air on the back of a tiger, to fortel future 
events, &c. Benevolent dispositions and actions procure for a 
man praise, but not reverence. Howard would have obtained 
the encomiums of this people, and would have been compli- 
mented on the exaltation he was likely to have in the next birth, 
but nobody would have worshipped him ; this honour is alwn}s 
reserved for men of pretended supernatural powers. 

If these conjectures be just, they may perhaps afford a solu- 
tion of the difficulties attending the worship of the Egyptians,® 

* “Taut, orThofh, was thetrue Anubis of the Egyptians, one of tlieir 
eight greater gods. Thocli considers the cosmogony of Phoenicia as founded 
on the doctrine which maintains two principles in nature, matter or daik< 

ness, and spirit or intelligence. By the former, lie would understand tlie 
chaos, obscure and turbid ; by the latter, the agitative wind or spirit, whicli 
put that chaos in motion, and ranged in order the various parts of the uni- 
verse.** Maurice, 
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the Scythians, the Greeks, the Persians, and other idolaters ; 
some of them adoring, by sanguinary rites, this principle in iu 
destructive forms, and others in its prolific forms, fire, and the 
solar orb.** It is the same energetic principle which still excites 
the worship of the Hindoos, as seen in the wonderful motions of 
the heavenly bodies ; in the conflicting gods and giants, shaking 
to its centre the solid world ; in the warring elements and 
even in all the forms of brute matter in which it appears. 

In the minds of the more philosophic heathens, this energy 
was the energy of nature, according to the atheistical idea of 
nature. Indeed, it appears probable, that a striking part of all 
the Great Systems of idolatry which have ever existed, has 
been founded upon atheistical speculations ; and that many of 
the deities of the Egyptians, the Greeks, the Hindoos, the 
Chinese, the Persians, &c. have been the representatives of 
Cicero’s vis, or force, seen in all things. The energy wor- 
shipped by the Hindoos is said, by V^dii-Vasfi, to be eternal, 
and to be the material and universal cause of all things,” vol. ii, 
p. 184 ?. The popular idea has always been, no doubt, that 
this was the energy of the Being denominated God. 

The Hindoo mythology, in its present mixed state, presents 
us with gods of every possible shape, and for every possible 
purpose (even to cure cutaneous diseases ! ) ; but most of them 
appear to refer to the doctrine of the periodical creation and 

*' 111 this of Albion, the image of the sun was placed upon an high 

pillar, as half a man, with a face full of rays of light, and a flaming wheel 
on his breast. He was worshipped in the same manner as Mithra in Persia, 
and the divinities of tlie East. The Persian Magi preserved a continual Are 
upon an altar in honour of the sun and the lights in the Armament, as the 
Romans did their holy fire dedicated to Vesta. The Jewish writers affirm, 
that this was the god Abraham refused to worship iu Ur of the Chaldees.** 
GaltrucMus , — “ The sun became the deity adored by the Sabian idola- 
ters.” Maurice, 

** Sees God iu clouds, and hears him in the wind.” 

f 4 
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destruction of the world,'' — the appearances of nature,^— the 
heavenly bodies," — the history of the deified heroes," — the poe- 
tical wars of the giants with the gods^*^ — or to the real or ima- 
gined wants of mankind.^ 

It cannot be doubted, from what has been published of the 
v^dus, said to be the most ancient of the Hindoo writings, that 
the PRIMARY SLEMENTS, fire, air, water, earth, and space, 
with the HEAVENLY BODIES, and aerial beings, were the 
hrst objects of worship among this people. 

The worship of the primary elements possibly originated in 
' the doctrine of the vedu respecting the eternity of matter ; for 
we find in these writings the elements deified, and called by ap- 
propriate names, as in the modern mythology of the Hindoos. 

The worship of the heavenly bodies may probably be attributed 
to the astronomical notions of the Hindoos : and, as the worship 
of heathens has always been dictated by their fears and hopes 
rather than by their reason, it is not a matter of surprise that 
they should have worshipped the host of heaven, while they be- 
lieved the stars to have such a mighty and immediate influence 
on their destiny here and hereafter. In the prayers of the v6du, 
the name of Indru is found, who was probably considered as a 

^ As BrOmha and ShivO. 

' The deified elements, aa Puviinu, Vilrooiiu, &c. 

“ Sooryu, Ch^udrii, &c. 

* Ram^^who, in reference to his forest residence, is painted green, and 
carries a bow and arrows. 

o Doorga, who has a giant at lier feet, ahd the head of another in her 
hand. The author will not presume to decide, whether these wars of the 
gods have reference to human contests, and as such aic to be regarded as 
real history disguised in fable ; or whether images of tliis class have been 
borrowed merely from the reveiies of the poets. 

r Saruswutie, the goddess of leaining; Unnii-puornii, the goddess of 
plenty, At. 
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personification of the heavens ; his name, Indrii, signiHes the 
glorious ; and his body, covered with stars, might easily be sup- 
posed to resemble the spangled heavens/' 

The worship of ae'rial beings, under the general name of 
spirits, is easily accounted for from the proneness of mankind to 
superstitious fears respecting invisible existences, and from 
the notion found in the Hindoo writings, that every form of ani- 
mated existence has its tutelar divinity presiding over it.** 

These appear to have been the first gods worshipped in India, 
though such a system of mythology could in no way account for 
the existence and government of the universe ; which exhibited 
a process for which this system made no provision. This might 
therefore induce later Hindoo theologians to add three new 
gods, under the characters of the Ciieator, the Preserver, 
and the Destroyer,—- Brumha, Vishnoo, and Shivh ; and the 
pooranus exhibit each of these gods at his post, committing 
faults and absurdities that would disgrace beings destitute of 
every spark of divinity, and even of reason. 

A philosophical doctrine found in the Tiintrus, having refe- 
rence to the supposed union of spirit and matter in the formation 
of the world,^ has introduced an order of Female deities among 
this people, at the head of which stands Bhugiivutec, or Doorga. 
Of this goddess, many forms are worshipped among the Hin- 
doos ; and indeed almost all the goddesses are only different 
forms of Bhugiivutee, as the image of Pr ukritce, or nature. 

Jiigunnat’h, the lord of the world ; Koov6ru, the god of 

^ Diseases also, aiui divisions of time, as wull as places, liavc their 
tutelar deities. Tiie god Bliugu, who is blind of hoih eyes, presides over 
tltc oieiubei'S of the body. 

Mr. P.Uersoii thinks, tliat the mixed image of Hriiii-OouieC*, in whieli 
Sliivil and Doorga are united in one image, is inieiided to repreM'i.t this 
union. 
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riches ; Kamtt-devu, the god of love ; Kartik^yii, the god of 
war ; Yiiinti, the regent of death ; and Vishwti-kttrmii, the ar- 
chitect of the gods ; seem to have originated in the fables of 
the Hindoos, and in the imagined necessities of a people desti^ 
tiie of just ideas respecting Divine Providence. 

Krishntl, Ram, and other terrestrial gods, are evidently dei- 
fied HEROES. 

These general remarks may probably account for the whole 
system of Hindoo idolatry » without the absolute necessity of 
admitting that this people borrowed their gods from their neigh- 
bours. That they borrowed some, or the features of some, 
many striking coincidences hereafter mentioned seem to indi- 
cate ^ but, these coincidences excepted, we have found no fur- 
ther evidence of this fact.s 

1 shall now give some account of the gods found in the HiK- 
Doo Pantheon, ‘ as a brief notice of what the reader has to 
expect in the third volume. 

It may be necessary, however, to premise, that the Hindoos 
profess to have 330,000,000 of gods : not that they have even 
the names of such a number; but they say that all human 
actions, as well as all the elements, have their tutelar deities. 

Images have been chosen to fix the mind of the worshipper, 

• Should the reader, however, be inclined to pursue this subject, he 
will find much ingenious conjecture, and many apparent resemblances 
between the Egyptian, Greek, and Human mythology, and that of the 
Hindoos, in Mr. Paterson’s essay already alluded to. 

'The Hindoos have no temple like the Pantheon at Rome; but the 
palaces of some Hindoo rajas contain courts filled with idols, each of 
which has an cstablishmei*t of piiesls, who daily peifoi in the ceremonies 
of wumhip. 
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end attributes of power and splendour, and various fables, 
having been added in the forms of devotion, and the addresses 
to the gods, all these attributes are recognized, and the con- 
tents of these fables rehearsed, to raise in the mind of the wor- 
shipper the highest thoughts of the power of the idoK . 

He who approaches an idoL seeking the happiness of a future 
state, is required to fix in his mind only one idear that the 
god can^ave him : and in this respect all the gods, however 
various their images, are equal. But when a Hindoo is anxious 
to obtain any peculiar favour, he applies to the god whose 
province it is to bestow it ; thus, he who is anxious that his 
members may continue perfect, and that he may enjoy the 
pleasures of the senses, worships Indru : he who desires chil- 
dren, prays to the progenitors of mankind ; he who seeks 
worldly prosperity, worships Luksbmee ) he who prays for a 
shining body, supplicates Ugnee | the person who is anxious 
for strength, applies to Roodru ; the glutton prays to Uditee ; 
he who pants for a crown applies to Vishwiid^vii or Swayiim- 
blioovu ; a king intreats Sadliyu, that his kingdom may be free 
from sedition j he who prays for long life, addresses himself to 
Usliwinee-koomaru ; he who desires corpulence, addresses 
Pritiiivee ; lie who prays that he may preserve his homestead, 
petitions Prit'hivee and the regents of space ; he who seeks 
beauty, prays to the Giindhurvus ; he who prays for a good 
wife, calls on Oorvusee, a celestial courtezan ; he who seeks 
honour, prays to Yugnii ; he who is anxious for storehouses full 
of wealth, calls on Pruch^ta ; the seeker of wisdom, solicits the 
favour of Shivu ; he who seeks union and happiness in the mar- 
riage state, addresses Doorga ; he who wishes to destroy his 
enemy, supplicates Noirith ; he who is anxious for strength of 
body, prays to Vayoo ; he who prays to be preserved from ob- 
struction in his affairs, calls on Kooverii ; he who prays for the 
merit of works, applies to the regent of verse ; he who prays for 
pleasure in the enjoyment of earthly things, addresses Chwn- 
dru ; he who desires freedom from worldly passions, he who 
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asks for the completion of all his desires^ he who prajs for ab^ 
aorption> and the person free from all desire, worships Briimha. 
Hence it appears^ that all the Hindoo gods, except Brumha, 
are considered as 'bestowing only temporal favours ; and it 
has been already observed, that this god has been abandoned, 
and left without either temples or images. Thus the whole 
system excites in the mind of the worshipper only cupidity 
and the love of pleasure ; and to this agrees what 1 have re^ 
peatedly heard from sensible bramhuns, that few if an^ persons 
now attend the public festivals with a direct view to a future 
state. 

It is common for the Hindoos to speak of some of their gods 
as benevolent, and to treat others as malignant ‘beings :* Shivu 
and other gods unite both these qualities ; in one hand Shivu 
holds a dreadful weapon, and with two others he blesses a wor- 
shipper, and invites him to approach. Not one of these 
images, however, conveys the least idea of the moral attributes 
of God« 

1. BrUmhou, This god may be properly noticed first, as he is 
called the creator and the grandfather of gods and men ; in the 
latter designation, he rnsembles Jupiter, as well as in the lasci- 
viousness of his conduct, having betrayed a criminal passion to- 
wards his own daughter. Brumha's image is never worshipped, 
nor even made ; but the Chundec describes it as that of a red 
man with four faces He is red, as a mark of his being full of 
the riijii goonu ; he has four faces, to remind the worshipper 
that the v#du proceeded from his four mouths. In one hand he 

” Hiudoo women, and the lower orders legan! POnchaniiiiti, Duksliinu> 
rayu, MUo^sa, Slieutula, ShUsiirhee, as malignant demons, and worship 
tliem through fear, slill praying to them for "protection. The superior 
deities, (hougli arrayed with attributes of terror, arc considered as using 
their power only in favour of the worsltlpper. 

■ BiOinha had live heads, but Shivu deprived him of one, as a punish- 
ment for his lust. 
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huB a itring of beads, to ahonr that his power as creator was 
derived from bis devotion. The pan of ^water in his left hand 
points out that all things sprang from water. It has excited 
mucjh surprise, that this deity so pre-eminent, should be entirely 
destitute of a temple and of worshippers. Mr. Paterson sup- 
poseSf that, in some remote age, the worshippers of Shivu car- 
ried on a contest with the followers of Brumha, and wholly 
suppressed the worship of this god. This conjecture opens a 
wide delcf of inquiry ; but this gentleman does not adduce any 
historical evidence of the fact. The story of Shivu’s cutting off 
one of the heads of Brumha, and the existence of violent con- 
tentions between different sects of Hindoos at the present day, 
can scarcely be considered as establishing it, though the con- 
jecture appears not altogether improbable. These contentions 
for superiority are annually renewed at Huree-dwarii, Uyod- 
hya, &c. between the Voisbniivus (Ramatus) and the followers 
of Shivu, in which quarrels many perish.' 

3. Vishnoo, This is the image of a black man, with four 
arms, sitting on Giirooru, a creature half-bird, half-man, and 
holding in his hands the sacred shell, the chukrii, the lotus, 
and a club. His colour (black) is that of the destroyer, which 
is intended to show that Shivu and he arc one 3 he has four 
hands, as the representative of the male and female powers ; 
the shell (blown on days of rejoicing) implies that Vishnoo is 
a friendly deity ; the chiikru is to teach that he is wise to 
protect ; the lotus is to remind the worshipper of the nature of 
final emancipation, that, as this flower is raised from the 
muddy soil, and after rising by degrees from immersion in the 
waters^ expands itself above the surface to the admiration of 
all, so man is emancipated from the chains of human birth ; 

' Raja-Ramfi, a learned Sliikh, employed as a translator in the Seram- 
pore piiiitiug-offlce, says, that about forty years ago, not less than 10,000 
|)ci*sons, and, about twenty years ago, 4, or 5,000 perished in these con- 
tests at Huiee-dwaiu. Another proof, added to that respecting the 
Bouddhus, that the Hindoo is not free fiom the licicest spirit of persecution. 
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the dub shews that he chastises the wicked. Vishnoo is 
tinguisbed as being the source of most of the Hindoo incamti^ 
lions ; in which forms he commands the woteiip of the greatest 
division of the Hindoo population. I know of no temples 
nor festivals in honour of Vishnoo. He is called the Preserver^ 
but the actions ascribed to him under this character are re- 
ferred to other forms and names. The shalgramu, a stone, 
is a form of Vishnoo. During four months of the year, all 
the forms of this god are laid to sleep. From the Hgreement 
of this fact with what is said of Horus, Mr. Paterson gathers 
a resemblance between Vishnoo and Horus, and supposes 
that the Hindoos derived their system from the Egyptian : he 
conjectures, also, that the fable of Vishnoo’s lying down to 
sleep, turning to one side, and rising, refer to the increase, 
the greatest rise, and the retiring of the waters of the Ganges, 
the Indian Nile. The state of the river in these four months 
agrees with this supposition, though the bramhiins I con- 
sulted were not aware that this ceremony had any connection 
with the Ganges. Vishnoo is sometimes called the household 
god. 


3. Shivu is a white man with five faces and four arms, riding 
on a bull. In one hand he holds an axe, as the destroyer of the 
wicked : in another a deer, alluding to a sacrifice, when the 
deer, fleeing from the eacrifleial knife, took refuge with Shivii ; 
with another hand he is bestowing a blessing, and with the last 
forbidding fear. Four of his faces are designed to point out 
the sixty-four tiintriis, and the other a different tiintru. The 
bull is a form of Vishnoo, as the personification of religion; 
its four feet are, religious austerities, purity, compassion, and 
truth. In some particulars, this god strongly reminds us of 
Vulcan and Bacchus. The few Hindoos in Bengal who adopt 
Shivu as their guardian deity, are called soivyds. Except 
those of the lingii and Punchanun, very few temples exist in 
honour of any other form of Shivii : and none of his form 
riding On a bull. Before the lingii, Shivii is however daily 
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worehifi^ed under eight separate names, ansirering to the sun, 
moon, wind, fire, water, earth, air, and an officiating priest at a 
sacrifice. Mr. PateHen thinks, that there were once fierce 
contentions amongst the four principal sects, and that as the 
soivyiis first prevailed against ^e worshippers of Driimha, so, 
in ita turn, this sect was subdued by the followers of Vishnoo 
and of the female deities. The filthy appearance of Sliivii, as 
a mendicant covered with ashes, and his quarrels with Doorga, 
his wife, have given rise to several ludicrous stories found in 
the pooraniis. His marriage excited the same surprise as 
that between Venus and Vulcan, and seems an unaccountable 
event, unless it was intended to illustrate the gross idea of the 
Tuntrii writers respecting the origin of the universe. Shivu 
has three eyes like Jupiter, wears a tiger's skin like Bacchus, 
and like him wandered about when on earth as a bloated 
mendicant, accompanied by satyrs. Bacchus wore a deer's 
skin ; and Shivu is represented as holding a deer in his hand. 
The worship of the Hngii, also, strongly resembles the worship 
of the phallus iu honour of Bacchus. The siinyasee festival 
in honour of Shivii (see vol. iii.) appears to resemble much 
the orgies of Bacchus, especially in the behaviour of the de- 
votees^; who are said to have run up and down the streets 
Vith their hair dishevelled, and with lighted torches in their 
hands. In the months Voishakhii and Kartikii, tho lingu is 
worshipped daily in the numerous temples dedicated to this 
abomination throughout Bengal. It is difficult to restrain one's 
indignation at the shocking violation of every thing decent in 
this image; nor can it be ground of wonder, that a chaste 
woman, faithful to her husband, is scarcely to be found among 

^ A most singular coincidence appears to exist here between the Hindoo 
and the Roman ceremonies : — These suiiyasees, though taken from the 
lowest order, wear the poita as bramiiuns during the festival. Keniietr, 
in his Roman Antiquities, book v, p. 305, says, respecting the sheus after a 
funeral, Though the exhibiteis of these shews were piivate peisons, yet 
during the time of the celebration they were consideied as of the highest 
rank and quality, having the honour to wear the Practexta.*' 
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all the millions of Hindoos^ when their very temples asif^lluted 
with filthy images^ and thehr acts of worship tend to itifiame the 
mind with licentious ideasi* Another of Shivii is that of 
Kula^BkoiruvUf in which form he cut off Brumha's head, which 
is seen in one of his hands. A sSgt of mendicants called yogfi- 
bhogfi-vadees, who wear a large stone inserted through an inci-' 
sion in each ear, live at the temples of this god, and are somc^ 
times seen, with a prostitute in one hand« and a pan of hot cohls 
in the other^ with each of which (the representatives of pleasure 
and pain) they profess to be equally pleased. Another form of 
this god is that of Muha-kalu, in which he appears as the de-' 
stroyer, ** Muha-kalu, as represented in the caverns of £le- 
phania,” says Mr. Paterson^ ** has eight arms ; in one hand^he 
holds a human figure ; in another, a sword or sacrificial axe ; 
in a third, a basin of blood ^ and with a fourth he rings over it 
the sacrificial bell : two other arms arc broken off, but with the 
two remaining he is drawing behind him a veil, which extin- 
guishes the sun, and involves the whole universe in one undis- 
tinguished ruin. In the hieroglyphic of the Muha Pruluyh (or 
grand consummation of all things) Shivii is represented as trod- 
den under foot by Mtiha Kalee, or Eternity, Pie is there de-^ 
prived of bis crescent, trident, and necklaces, to show that his 
dominion and powers are no more ; and is blowing the tremen- 
dous horn, which announces the annihilation of all created 
things/’ 

4f Indru. This is the king of heaven, and the imfamous 
violator of the wife of bis religious guide : he is painted as a 

* I am credibly informed, that a Hindoo, once on a vis^it at a temple 
near Serampore, asked tlie officiating biamhOii togiveliim a proof that the 

idol was able to converse with hioi. The braiuhilu entered the temple, 
shutting the door after him, and the visitor, astonished at iimuediatcly 
hearing voices, interrogated tbe priest iC'ipecting it, who solemnly affirmed 
from within, that it was JbgunnatMi who was speaking ; — but the visitor, 
determined to ascertain so interesting a fact, forced open the temple doot, 
and— whom, should he see, inquisitive reader, but the mistress of the offi- 
ciating biaiuhiio. 
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yellow rnafllf^' sitting on an elephant, with a thunderbolt in one 
hand, and a dub in the other ; and, like Argus, is full of eyes^ 
All the attributes of his iltagcare only the signs of his office as 
a king. He has one annual festival, and is very famous in the 
pooranus for the number of wars^d intrigues in which he has 
been engaged^ His throne changes masters at the end of 
seventy-one yoogus of the gods. Jupiter was called the king 
of heaven, and a Fulotinator : Indrii’s names, Diviis-putee and 
Viijree, are significant of similar offices. 

5. YumUf the Indian Plut<^, is a dark-green man, clothed in 
red, with inflamed eyes ; he sits on a buffalo, has a crown on his 
head, and holds in his right hand a club, with which he drives 
out the soul from the body, and punishes the wicked. This is 
his form of terror, as king of the souls of the dead ; but he is 
also worshipped in a form less terrific, which he is said to as- 
sume when he passes a sentence of happiness on the merito- 
rious. Besides his annual festival, he is worshipped on other 
occasions 3 and receives the homage of the Hindoos in their 
daily ablutions. There are several remarkable coincidences 
between Yumii and Pluto, as will be seen by comparing the 
fables respecting the latter and those in vol. iii : the images of 
both grin horribly a ghastly smile.*' Pluto had a rod in his 
handf Yumu is called Dundii-dhuru, because he holds in his 
hand the rod of punishment. Yumu is the shraddhii d 6 vu, or 
the regent of funeral rites ; and the institution of funeral obse- 
quies is ascribed to Pluto. The dead, in going to Yumu's judg- 
ment-hall, cross Voituriinee, the Indian styx the waters of 
which, like those of Phlegethon, the fourth river of hell which 
the dead were obliged to cross, are said to be boiling hot. 
Yiimu has several assistants, like Minos, who keep a register of 
human actions. There is something iii the story inserted in 
vol. iii, which seems to coincide with Pluto's being obliged to 
steal his wife Proserpine, because he could obtain no other 

*» This river encircled the infernal regions nine times : Voitfiiuiiee encir- 
cles this hall six times. 

VOL. I. g 
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goddess, his visage being so horrible and hts. Jilbitaiion S9 
gloomy. The Hindoos consider hell as situated at the southern 
extremity of the earth ; the Greeks l^and Romans thought it 
was a large subterraneous spot-ki the earth. 

6* GuneshU, A fat short red man, with four arms and an 
elephant's head, sitting on n rat. His corpulency is a type of 
Briimha, as the aggregate of all things. In one hand he holds 
a bclh which is the pattern of a temple, and also points out that 
this god banishes fear ; in another he holds a serpent- weapon, 
to show that he throws impediments in the way of the wicked ; 
another grasps the hook by which elephants are guided, which 
points out that he guides the mind ; and with the other he for-t 
bids fear. His elephant's head is a sign of the mystical sound 
Ontj and the trunk is the type of the instrument with which 
clarified butter is poured on the fire at a sacrifice. The author 
of the Roodrii-yamiilu, from whom this is extracted, assigns na 
reason for Giin6shii*s riding on a rat. Though he has been 
compared to Janus, 1 find but tn^o instances of coincidence be** 
tween them : every act of worship (pooja) is preceded by an 
invocation to Gtineshu and men in business paint his image 
over the doors of their shops, or suspend it amongst their mer- 
chandize, to insure prosperity. Giin^shii has been compli- 
mented as the god of wisdom ; but the Hindoo deity presiding 
over knowledge, or wisdom, is Suruswutee, a goddess'. Gii- 
neshu receives many honours from the Hindoos, and is consi- 
dered os bountiful in bestowing wisdom and other favours, 
though there are no temples erected to his honour in Bengal. 
Those who adopt him as their guardian deity are called Ga- 
nbpiityus. 

7. Kartikiyu is the Indian Mars, or commander-in-chief to 
the gods. He has in some images one, and in others six faces ; 
is of a yellow colour ; and rides on the peacock, an incarnation 

'Mil the Roman sacrifices, the priest always mentioned first the name 
of Janns*" Kennel p. 85. 
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of hand h;(^ holds a baw> and in the other ah 

arrow. He is worshipped as the glrer of bodily strength. 

8. Saan^Uy (the sun). 1 dbSiot find the least resemblance 
between this Hindoo deity and Soly either in their images or 
history^ The Hindoos^ in a most indelicate fable respecting 
this god^ have described the twelve signs of the zodiac. Yiimu, 
the regent of death, is his son ; and Chaya, a shadowy the name 
of one of his wives.^ The image of Sooryh is that of a darh- 
red man, ftom whose body issue a thousand streams of light : 
he has three eyes, and four arms ; in each of two of his hands 
ho holds a water-lily, with another he is bestowing a blessing, 
and with the last forbidding fear. He sits on a red lotus, in a 
chariot drawn by seven horses. He is painted red, to show 
that his glory is like flame •, his three eyes represent the day, 
evening, and night ; and his four arms indicate, that in him are 
united prQkritee and poopooshil, or matter and spirit. One lotus 
explains the nature of emancipation (see VuknooJ ; and the 
other, upon which the rays of Sddry i!t are reflected, is a type of 
sound, which some Hindoo philosophers believe to be eternal. 
The red lotus represents the earth ; his chariot, the measure of 
time ; and the seven horses, the seven poetical measures of the 
vediis. The image of this god is never made, but the sun itself 
is worshipped daily ; the shalgramu is also his constant repre- 
sentative in the bramhinical worship. The disciples of this god 
are called Souriis. 

9. Ugnecy the regent of fire, is represented as a corpulent 
man, riding on a goat, with copper-coloured eyebrows, beard, 
hair, and eyes ; his belly is the colour of the dawn ; he holds a 
spear in his right hand, and a bead-roll in his left ; from his 
body issue a thousand streams of glory, and he has seven 
flaming tongues. His corpulency' points out, that he grants the 

d The p^oranUi conlaiu a fable respecting Sooryii and his wife, which al- 
most literally corresponds with the filthy story of Neptune and Ceres, when 
the latter turned herself into a mate. 

g2 
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desires of his 'worsliippers ; the colour of hi||*J|^brows, &c. 
represents the flame of the burnt-offering wlien it ascends of a 
copper-colour^ at which time he who desires secular blessings 
offers the clarified butter ; but he who desires emancipation, 
pours the offering on the firei when its colour is like that of the 
dawn. The goat teaches, that Ugnee devours all things ; his 
spear, that he is almighty i and his bead-roll, that he is propi- 
tious. The rays of glory are to encourage the worshipper to 
expect that he shall obtain the greatest blessings from this god. 
Ugnee has neither temples nor images consecrated to him, but 
has a service in the daily ceremonies of the bramhuns j and one 
class of his worshippers, called sagniku bramhuns, preserve a 
perpetual fire like the vestal virgins.'^ presides over sacri- 
fices, and is called the mouths of the gods. 

10. Piivunu, the god of the winds, and the messenger of the 
gods, is represented ns a white man, sitting on a deer, holding 
in his right hand the hook used by the driver of an elephant. 
He is painted white, to shew that he preserves life. The deer 
represents the swiftness of^ his flight 5 the elephant driver’s 
hook explains his power over the body. He is worshipped 
daily, but has neither separate festival, image, nor temple. 1 
can find little or no resemblance between this god and Mercury. 

1 1 . Vuroonu, the Indian Neptune, is a white man, sitting on 

a sea animal, having a serpent-weapon in his right hand. He 
is painted wl^ite, to shew that he satisfies the living ; and he 
wields a terrific weapon, to point out, that he is approached 
with fear by the worshipper. His name is repeated in the daily 
worship of the bramhuns, but he has neither public festival nor 
temple. r 

« Tliere seems to be no order of females among the Hindoos resembling 
these virgins; but many Hindoo wotucii, at the total wane of the iiioon, to 
fulfil a vow, watch for twenty-four lionrs over a lamp made with clarified 
hutter, and prevent its being evtinguisbtd till the time for the appeaiatice of 
the new moon. 
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12. SUrndmm, the sea, is worshipped by the Hindoos when 
they visit the sea, as well as at the different festivals, and on 
the sixth day after the birth of a child. 

13. Prifkivlei the earth, is worshipped daily by the Hin- 
doos. She is a form of Bhugiivutee, and may be called the 
Indian Ceres. The Hindoos have divided the earth into ten 
parts, and assigned a deity to each. These arc, Indrii, Ugnee, 
Yumii, Noiritu, Viiroonu, Vayoo, Koov6ru, Eeshii, Drumha, 
and Ununtu. 

The heavenly bodies. ^ It is a remakable fact, that almost 
all heathen nations have fallen into the worship of the heavenly 
bodies. Perhaps the evident influence which the sun and moon 
have over the seasons and the vegetable kingdom, might, in the 
primeval ages, lead men to make them objects of worship : afler 
the introduction of judicial astrology, this species of idolatry 
becomes less surprising. Whatever may be the antiquity of 
the v6dus, it is very plain, that the worship of the sun, moon, 
and other planets is there inculcated : many of the forms of 
praise and petition, in those books, are addressed to the hea- 
venly bodies ; and to this day the worship of all the planets in 
one service, and of different planets on separate occasions, has 
place among the Hindoos. 

Ruve ^9 the sun. See the article Sooryu. the moon. 

We do not perceive the least agreement between this god and 
Diana. The Hindoo feasts are regulated by the revolutions of' 
the moon, but Somii is not greatly honoured in the Hindoo 
mythology, being esteemed a malignant planet, as is also Mun- 
gulii^ or Mars. Booddhu^^ or Mercury, is a fortunate planet ; 
and so is Vrishusputee^ or Jupiter^ who is the preceptor of the 

^ From this god the first day of the week is named Rtivcc-varii, as Sun- 
day derives its iianic from the Sun; day and varii are synonymous. 

s Ifciice Soinii-vaiu, Monday. ** Miiugulu-varu, Tuesday. 

* Booddii-^ aiu, Wednesday. k ViihuspQtec-varii, Thursday. 

g 3 
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gods. ^ookrUn or Vohm, preceptor to the |(HR8> fv also a 
fortunate planet. This god h represented as blind of oneoye. 
Shunee,m or Saturn, the son of Sdoryh, an evil planet. JRahoo 
and Kitoo, the ascending and descending nodts. The planets 
are not honbured with temples, images, or festivals, in Bengal. 
When hope or fear, respecting their benign or malignant influ- 
ence, is excited in the mind of a Hindoo, he is drawn or driven 
to worship them. 

15. Doorga» The image of this goddess and that of Mi- 
nerva, in one or two instances, exhibit a pretty strong resem- 
blanbe : both are described as fond of arms ; and it is rcmalca- 
ble, that Doorga derives her name fMbi the giant Doorgii^ 
whom she slew, as Pallas (Minerva) obtained hers from the 
giant Pallas^ whom she destroyed. She resembles Minerva 
also as a goddess difficult of access, which is one signification of 
the name Doorga. Sir W. Jones says, As the mountain- 
bom goddess, or Parvtitee, she has many properties of the 
Olympian Juno : her majestic deportment, high spirit, and 
general attributes are the same ; and we find her both on Mount 
Koilasti, and at the banquets of the deities, uniformly the 
compmiion of her husband. One circumstance in the parallel 
fs extremely singular : she is usually attended by her son Kar- 
tik^yu, who rides on a peacock ; and in some drawings, his 
own robe seems to be spangled with eyes : to which must be 
added that, in some of her temples, a peacock, without a 
rider, stands near hjer image.” The image of Doorga is that 
of a yellow female with ten arms, sitting on a lion. The wea^ 
pofts she wields, the trident, the scimitar, the discusi, the 
aktoV, the spear, the club, the bow, the serpent-weapon, the 
hook fbr guiding an elephant, and the axe, are to point out, 
that with these ten arms and weapons she protects the ten 
points. She has one foot on Muh^shii, a giant, to shew that 
she subdues the enemies of her worshippers ; and she sits on a 
lion, a form of Vklinoo, as the giver of success to her wer- 
* iStioOkiU-vaiii, iFihljiy. Sliiiiitc-xaiii, Satuiday. 
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€liip{lert> WIsi u eieciting fear tit her ehemies. Tlie 
< 0 f this goddess wkh Shivii^ her biisbaBd> strongly remtad us 
t»f those between Jupiter and Juno, arisii^ &0m the jealousy 
of the latter. The festivals in honour of Doorga and of 
Kridind drew the whole Hindoo population to the temples, 
while those in honour of other gods are comparativdy neg- 
lected, Before the temples of this goddess, thousands of 
victims are annually slaughtered, and offered to her image. 
She is not merely honoured as Doorga, but, under other 
names, distinct temples, images, festivals, and ceremonies 
have been instituted. Doorga, as lias been already observed, 
is also the r^resentative of matter in the creation of the uni- 
verse, and in this dMracter she is called Prukritee." Her wars 
with the giants also add to her fame, and make her extremely 
popular among the Hindoos : she is adopted by many, who 
take the name of shakim^ as their guardian deity. In Bengal, 
the greater number of bramhhns are shaktils : in the western 
and southern provinces this sect is less numerous. 

16. Kalee, the Indian Diana Taurica. Though this is ano- 
ther form of Doorga, her fame is so great, that it seems neces« 
sary to devote a few lines exclusively to her. The dark image 
of this goddess is a truly horrid figure ; her hair is dishevelled ; 
her tongue hangs out ; she holds in one hand a scimitar, in 
another a giant's scull, with another she forbids fear, and with 
the last is bestowing a blessing. Her colour is that by wluch 
time is designated, and she stands upon her husband, the des- 
troyer, to keep him in subjection till the time of the universal 
conflagration, when, with the eye in the centre of his forehead, 
be will burn the universe. Her four arms represent the four 
v^dus ; the two inspiring terror point out those portions of the 
v6dii which relate to the destruction of enemies and the govern- 
ment of the world, and the other two allude to those parts of 
the v6dti which belong to devotion. Her dishevelled hair re- 
presents the clouds, and intimates too that time has neither 
Literally, the chief, or uature. ® Shaktii weans energy. 

g 4 
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begimilog nor end. Her tongue is the represenlMm of light- 
ning. She exhibits nhogether the appearance of a drunken 
frantic fury. Yet this is the goddess whom thousands adore, 
on whose altars thousands of victims annually bleeds and whose 
temple at Kalee«ghatii, near Calcutta, is the resort of Hindoos 
from all parts of India. This temple, it is said, frequently 
receives presents from persons of the highest rank, and not 
unfrequently from persons called Christians. There are two 
things respecting Kalee which remind us of Laverna : she is 
the protectress of thieves, and her image at Kalee-gbatu is a 
head without a body. Another form of this goddess, under 
the name of Siddh^shwhree, is to be seen in clay temples all 
over Bengal. Human victims, it is said, have often been 
immolated on the altars of Kalee and Siddh^shwuree. 

17. LUkshmte, the goddess of fortune, is the wife of Vish- 
noo : she is said to have been produced at the churning of the 
sea, as Venus was said to be born of the froth of the sea. At 
her birth, all the gods were enamoured of her. She is painted 
yellow, with a water-lily in her right hand (in which form 
she is worshipped frequently by Hindoo women) ; but no 
bloody sacrifices are offered to her. The Hindoos *avoid all 
payments of money on the Thursday (Lukshmee-varu), from 
the fear of offending this goddess. 

18. SHruswutte, the goddess of learning, another wife of 
Vislinoo. She is painted white, and stands on the water-lily. 
In some images she is seen holding a lute ; and in others as 
possessed of three eyes, with a fan in one hand and a book in 
the other. Her colour is to point out, that she is the source 
of wisdom ^ the lute reminds the worshipper that she is the 
author of melody $ her three eyes represent the three v6dus ; 
the hook and pen obviously belong to her character as the god- 
dess of learning. I find no goddess in the Roman or Grecian 
pantheon who resembles her. She has an annual festival, when 
clayinpges are set up, and worshipped all over Bengal. Some 
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tier the lastilay ef the festival dmBe;Behed 

before theprocesskm of the imag^ through etreeta. Sven 
profltkules# at thia festival^ make an image of thia god4ieaa« 
and aet it up near their houaea» to* draw the apecfalpi^a 4o their 
brothels. On thia day^atudenta> merchants, and otherjs, refuse 
to touch a pen : for the Hindoos ascribe their ability to read, 
write, and even to speak, to the favour of Surhswutee. 

19. ShcetiHOf the goddess who cools the body Vfhen footed 
with the small- pox, receives many honours from the lower 
orders of Hindoos, among whom the ravages of the small-pox 
are oflen dreadful. This goddess is also worshipped to procure 
the removal of ciitaneous diseases. 

20. Muniisa, the queen of the snakes, or she who protects 
men from their fatal bite. The lower orders crowd to the three 
annual festivals held in honour of this goddess. 

2 1 . Shusht'hle^ the goddess of fecundity. She is honoured 
with six annual festivals, celebrated chiefly by females. Her 
image is that of a yellow woman, sitting on a cat, and nursing 
a child 3 though, in general, a rough stone, painted on the top, 
and placed under a tree, is the object worshipped. 

These may be considered as the celestial deities worshipped 
by the Hindoos. The terrestrial goddesses are, Seeta, the wife 
of Ram*"; Radba, the mistress of Krishnu 3 Rookminee and 
Sutyh-bhama, the wives of Krishnu} and Soobhiidra, the 
sister of Jughnnat'h.^ The terrestrial gods are the following : — 

1 . Krishna resembles Apollo in his licentious intrigues ; in his 

P This goddess, it is said, was dug out of the ground b}** king JUnaira, 
when he was ploughing his field. A boy who was ploughed up out of the 
ground among the Tuscans, gave rise to the order of Roman priests, wbose^ 
business it was to divine from appearances in tlie aiiiiuai sacrifice. 

<1 It does not appear that Jfigamtat'h was ever married. 
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being abbir^Mti^r aitfher •, itt his destroying ^rOlkli\il 

eerpent'i Iti his lev^ of estusie ; and In the ^efebi^ty to^ii^faieh be 
oiaiibindi Krkhna’j knage is thst of a black man^ with a flute 
fn Mebaiid. His eelonr points out» that he fills the mind with 
Mitttiy desirasi and Iha flate designates him as the author of 
miisfcal sounds. Apollo had in one hand a harp, and in the 
other a of arrows. The history of Krishtiii is Ohiefly ibund 

in the Shree-Bhagiivutu. Several festivals in honour this 
god are held annually, at which tiines the greatest Hcentious- 
ness prevails among all tanks. A great proportion of the Hin- 
doo population in Bengal are devoted to Krishnfi.* His in- 
trigues with the milk -maids, and especially with Radha, his 
favourite mistress, are familiar to every Hindoo, being incor- 
porated into their popular songs, and the image of Radha 
being placed by that of Krtshnu in many of the temples. Un- 
der several other names Krishnii is worshipped, to which forms 
separate temples have been erected ; among tbe rest to Gopa- 
lu, the herdsman ; to Valu-gopalii, the infant Gopalii ; and to 
Gop§e-nathli, the lord of the milk-maids. Krishnii is one of 
the ten incarnations of Vishnoo. The Rev. Mr. Maurice calls 
him ** the amiable Krishnii I” 

2. Jugiinnath, another deified hero, complimented with the 
title of lord of the world, a form of Vishnoo. He is honoured 
with several annual festivals, but the car festival is the most 
popular. Imitations of his ponderous car abound in many of 
the large towns in Bengaf: that in Orissa, connected with 

I* The pooraniis cootaiii a story of this gN luiieli resembling that of 
Mercary's stealing a cow from Apollo. In the Hindoo fable, Brumlia is the 
thief. 

• Sometimes Hindoos are seen licking up the very dust of the jdace wheic 
the crowd are celebrating tbe praises of Krishnii ; and others are said' to 
faint with |oy on these occasions. In memory of Krishuu's lewd conduct 
mvith the mi Ik -maids hi the forest of Vrinda, persons of pioperty sometimes 
speud a day in the fields, and entci tain their fi ieuds. 

' Krishnii-vtisoo gave to the temple of JUgiintiat’li, near Sciaiupoic, an 
Imuiciise car, which could nut cost less thuti four oi five thousand loopccs. 
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the aneiefit temple erected in honour ef thit gedi hMonahed 
to death hundreds of yictima, perhaps thousandth and 
lates a number every year. This god receives the homage of 
pilgriffls from all parts Of Ii^h for whoso^ acoommhdatlon 
roads have hetn cut^ and lodging-houses erected* £fachi 
however, it the great mortality among the pilgrhnt, dial a 
Hindoo of property always makes his will before he sets out 
on Ikfs journey, and takes a most affecting foreweli of hit dk- 
ctasolate relations. Soutliey's description, « in hit Carte of 
Kehsima, though not literally correct, conveys to the mind 
mndi of the horror which a Chtistian spectator of the proces- 
sion of the oar cannot hut feel. Mr. Paterson finds in the 

tie a(bo adde<l an tllowanct of sit roopecs a day for the espeases of the 
worship of this idol. Goura>4fitlUikU, a geddstnitb of Calcutfta, wlfo gave 
the interest of his mother's weight in goM to different feiap|et, added six 
roopecs moie to the daily offerings at this temple; but these two benc<^ 
factors, perceiving that the bramliOns of tlie tcMnple, instead of expending 
these sums in offerings to the god, and in alms to strangers, applied tlie 
greattrjpart to their private use, redoced the six roopces to one roopee four 
annas a day. To extort more money from the donors, the bramhdns of 
this temple, at two succeeding festivals; prevented the car from proceeding 
to an adjoining temple in which the douora were interested, pretending 
tliat die god was augry witli them for their paisjiiiony, and would not go. 

■ A thousand pilgrims strain. 

Aim, shoulder, breast, and thigh, with might and main, 

I’ll drag that sacred wain. 

And scarce can draw along the enormou'? load. 

Prone fall the frantic Votaries In Us road. 

And, calling on the god, 

Tlicir self-devoted bodies thcit* they lay 
To pave his chariot way ; 

On Jijguuuat’h they call. 

The ponderous car rolls on, and crushes all. 

Through blood and bones It ploughs its dreadful path ; 

Groans rise unheard ; the dying cry. 

And death and agony 

Are trodden under foot by yon mad throng. 

Who 'follow close, aud tliiust the deadly wheels along.’ 
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images of this god^ and his brother and sister, whicdi are woi'- 
shipped together, an hieroglyphic of the mystical word ting. 

5. Ram, a deified monarch, and the hero of the Ramayun, 
comes in for a considerable share of the wretched devotion of 
the Hindoos, especially in the western provinces. His history, 
found in Valmeekee*s epic poem', is partly before the public. 
He is adored as the seventh Hindoo incarnation $ has an annual 
-festival, and is daily worshipped in tlie temples dedicated to 
him, his brother, and his friend Hunpoman : in which temples 
he appears as a green man, with a bow and arrow$ in his hands, 
sitting on a throne, having Seeta on his left : his brother 
Lukshmunu holds a white umbrella over his head, and Ru< 
nooman stands before him as his servant with j oined bands 
He is considered as a beneficent deity. Some think that Ram 
was deified on account of a successful attack On Ceylon, when 
he was king of Mut’hoora. 

4. Choitumju, i. e. the wise : a religious mendicant, and ho- 
noured as a form of Krishnii. His most famous temple in 
Bengal is at Ugru-dwcepii, where an annual festival is held, 
and to which crowds resort from all parts of Bengal. Ihe 
bramhiins despise this sect. 

5. Vishwu-kurmu , the son of Brumha, as architect of the 
gods, may be regarded as the Hindoo Vulcan He is wor- 
shipped at an annual festival, the implements of each artificer 
being the representative of the god. He employs no Cyclops 
with one eye, but has a workman named Mayii, a giant, who 
is capable of exhibiting all manner of illusive edifices. 

6. Kamu»d^u, the Indian Cupid. This god is also said to 
be the son of Brumha : he is painted as a beautiful youth, 
oarrying a bow and arrow of fiowers. He has an annual festi- 
val, but his image is not made, nor docs this festival command 
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much telebrity. Petitions are addressed to him by the bride 
add bridd^pwm anxious for offspring. 

7. Sutyii Narayitnii, I have not discovered the origin of 
this idol : the name implies that ho is the trueVishnoo. He 
is u^orsliipped frequently in the houses of the rich, from the 
desire of insuring prosperity. 

8. PUnchanun^ a form of Shivii, worshipped by the lower 
orders, who consider him as the destroyer of children. The 
image used as his representative is a misshapen stone, anointed, 
painted, and placed under the viitu and other trees. 

9. Dhiirmu-VhakoorUi another form of Shivu, held in much 
the same estimation as Punchanim. 

10. Kaloo-rayUy the god of forests, another" form of Shivfi. 
11c is painted ns sitting on a tiger, and carrying a bow and 
arrows : is wortliipped by the wood-cutters in the forests, to 
insure protection from wild beasts. 

11. Deijied Beings in strange shapes — Urdhu-naretshxmru . 
This compound deity is Shivii and Doorga united in one body. 
The fable respecting this singular transfonnation will be found 
in vol. iii. Religious worsliip is paid to this idol. — Krishnu- 
Kalee. In this image of Krishnu and Kalec united in one body, 
vice itself IS personified and worshipped. Sec vol. iii. — Huree- 
Hurti. Another compound deity, Vishnoo and Shivu. The 
worship paid to these idols appears to owe its origin to stories 
in the pooranus. 

J2. The iMdrship Human Beings. The Hindoos worship 
their spiritual guides ; also bramhuns, and their wives and 
daughters : and, among the vamacharees, women of the lowest 
cast, and even prostitutes, are woisliipped with lites too abo- 
minable to be recorded. See vol iii. 
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13« The wership of Beasts. The com, as a form of Bhiigui* 
vuCee^ is an object of w 02 Hsblfi> and receives the homage of the 
Hindoos at an annual festival* (see vol. iii). Hunooman, the 
menkse^, has also been placed among the gods^ as a form of 
Shlvu» Temples to this god are to be seen, and in some place# 
his image ie vcrshipped daily ; be is even chosen by many as 
their guardian' deity. Hunooman bears some resemblance to 
Pan, agd like him owes his birtirto the god of the winds. The 
dog, 12^ jacket, and a number of other anhnals, have also places 
among the Hindoo deities, though they are not greatly ha« 
noured. 

14*. Worship of Birds. Gurooru, the carrier of Vishnoo, 
half bird and half man^ has received deiheation, as well as his 
brother Uroonii, the charioteer of Vtshnoo. Jutayoo, another 
bird| the friend of Ram, receives divine honours ; as do the 
eagle of Coromandel (said to be an incarnalion of Doorga), 
the wag^tail, the peacock, the goose, and the owl ; but the 
honours they receive are not of the highest kind. 

15. Worship of Trees. The Hindoos do not seem ever to 
have consecrated groves, but several trees they esteem sacred. 
TooliJisec, a female raised to deity by Vishnoo, was cursed by 
Liikshm^e, his wife, in a fit of jealousy, and turned into the tree 
of this name ; which the Hindoos preserve with great care near 
their houses, erect pillars to its honour,}' esteem its leaves and 

* The very (lung of tlie cow is e«ifeii us an atonement fur sin, and, with 
its urine, is used in worship. A Hindoo does not carry any tiling out of 
his house in the morning, till he has rnbhed his door-way wHh eow-duiig. 
Not witlisfanding this reverence, the bullocks employed in carrying burdens anU 
at the plough, are used more cruelly by the Hindoos tliun any other animals. 

** The AUienians and almost all other nations thought it a very great crime 
to kill the ox, insonmeh that the oflendcr was thought to desei've death.'* 
•^Potter's Antiquities vf Gteece, vol. i, p. C17. 

y The Iieads of these pillars, which commonly open like a ciip, aic filled 
with eartli, and the plant is placed in tiiein. ** Tiie Homans a|id Grecians," 
says Potter, “ consecrated certain trees to their gods." 
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wood ' wred> and with the latter make the beads aridi Wiieh 
they repeairthe naws of their guardian^Heities. Several ofher 
trees receive almost an eqtfal homage (see vol. iii). It is con- 
sidered at a great sin among the Hindoos for any member of a- 
family to cut down trees planted by an ancestor, and the mis* 
fortunes of many a Ikmily have been ascribed to such an act of 
indiscretion. 

■i 

16. River toorskip.^The Hindoos not only reverence tbeir- 
rivers, but actually worship them, dividing them into mdle and 
female deities. But Gunga (the Ganges), both in their poems, 
their pooranbs, and in the superstitious customs of the natives, 
appears to raOk highest among the river deities. She is de- 
clared to have descended from Vishnoo*6 heaven, the anniver- 
sary of which event is celebrated by particular festivities. The 
most extravagant things are related in the pooraniis respecting 
the purifying nature of these waters ; and several worka have 
been written to extol the saving properties of tlie Ganges.* Its 
waters are earned to immense distances; every thing they 
touch becomes purified ; crowds of Hindoos perform tlieir wor- 
ship on the banks of the river daily, after purifying themselves 
in its stream ; the sick are laid on its banks, expecting reco- 
very from the mere sight of this goddess ; and it is reckoned a 
great calamity not to die within view of Giinga. Many other 
rivers receive the honours of divine worship, as will be seen in 
vol. iii. 

17. Worship of Fish. Even the finny tribes are honoured 
by the Hindoos, though the worship paid to them is of an infe- 
rior nature. 

18. The toorship of Books is very common among this people. 
The lower orders have such a profound respect for a hook, tliat 
they think every thing in such a form must be divine. On 


Tlie Guiiga-vakya-\uirr-, &c. 
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several occasions a book Is converted Into an image, and wor- 
shipped with all the fofhis used before the most popular Idol. 

V 19. Worship of Stones. The shalhgramu^ as a form of Vish- 
noOf 18 more frequently worshipped than any other idol in 
India/ not excepting the lingu itself ; which perhaps ought to 
be placed next, and which is also a stone. The representa- 
tives of Pdnehantin and other gods are shapeless stones: Many 
images of Idols said in the markets are made of stone, and 
worshipped* 

SO. A Log of Wood. The pedal with which rice is cleansed 
from the husk has also been raised to godship by the Hindoos. 
See vol. iii. 

Such are the objects adored by the Hindoos. Such is the 
deplorable state into which the mind continues to sink, aRer it 
has once renounced the doctrine of the unity of God. Divine 
worship » confessedly the highest act of reverence and homage 
of which man is capable. How shocking, then, how afflicting 
to a philanthropic mind, to see man prostrated before a beast, 
or a log of wood ! How greatly is the horror increased, when 
this prostration of intellect respects many millions 1 

I have repeatedly conversed with learned Hindoos on the 
use of idols in worship : the best account I have ever received 
may amount to this. — God is every where ; this is allowed, but 

* ** Tlie shalugramus arc black stones, founrl in a part of the GiindtikeS 
river, within the limits of Nepal. They are mostly round, and arc com- 

monly perforated in one or more places by worms, or, as the Hindoos be- 
lieve, by Visbnoo in tlie shape of a reptile.’* One ^ these stones, by a fall, 
being split asunder, was lately shewn to the author. The internal appear- 
ance of this strongly indicates, that these stones are not, as has been sup- 
posed (see Asiatic Researches, vol. vii, p. 240), perforated stones, but petri- 
fied shells: the shell in the inside of this was the Argonauta Argo.— May 
8, 1815. 
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his spirituality perpIexeM the mind. To collect and fix the 
ideas on the object of adoration* therefore«iiii image is chosen 9 
into which image, by the po^r of incantations, the deity it 
imagined to be drawn. Hence» in dedicating an image* they 
call upon the god to come and dwell in it. I have urged in 
reply, that if this were the whole end to be answered,^ any ioiage 
might do/ but that I saw amongst them many sorts of idols: 
To this the bramhun says* God has made himself known in 
these forms, and directed these various images to be madoy 
that men may be fascinated and drawn to the love of worship 1 
that none of these images are intended to exhibit the natural 
perfections of God, but his actions when incarnate ; and that 
images are only necessary while men continue in a rude state, and 
may be laid aside* by those who can attain to devotion by means 
of rational speculation." This is the best apology I have obtained 
for the worship of idols. Yet* surely, instead of elevating the 
mind, and carrying it to a Being so glorious as God, images 
debase a subject so sublime, and destroy all reverence for Him, 
who is ** glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing wonders.'* 
Images of God are therefore highly offensive, and their makers 
and worshippers justly expose themselves to the cutting reproof 
of Isaiah. “ To whom then will ye liken God? or what like* 
ness will ye compare to him ? Behold, the nations are as a 
drop of a bucket, and are counted as the small dust of the ba- 
lance ; ail nations before him are as nothing, and are counted 
to him less than nothing, and vanity." But that idols are not 
necessary, even to the rude and ignorant, let the experienced 
of every protestant country bear witness. Where shall we find 
piety more elevated, or morals more correct* even among indi- 
viduals in the lowest orders of society, than in our own land ? 

But what shall we say, when many of these idols are mon- 
strous personifications of vice ; and when it is a fact, that not 
a single virtuous idea is ever communicated by any of them ? 


b They admit this ; a pan of water is indeed often substituted for an idol. 
VOL. I. h 
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The image of Kalee exhibits a female with inflamed eyes^ 
standing on the body of her husband^ her hair dishevelled, sla- 
vering the blood of her enemies down her bosom, her tongue 
hanging from her mouthy wearing a necklace of skulls, and 
holding a skull in the left hand, and a sword in the right. Ano- 
ther image, that of Krishnii-Kalee, exhibits Krishna and Radha^ 
his mistress, united in one body, to conceal Radha's iiifldelity 
from her husband. Another image is the lingii ! Another 
that of a monkey, an incarnation of the great god" Shivu ; 
the offspring of the god of the winds by a female monkey !* The 
image of Doorga is that of a female warrior : and one form of 
this goddess is that of a female so athirst for blood, that she is 
represented as cutting her own throat ; and the half-severed 
head, with the mouth distended, is seen devouring the blood 
streaming from the trunk. This goddess stands upon two other 
deities, in an attitude so abominably indecent that it cannot be 
described : the common form of Kalee, standing on her hiis- 
band Shivu, has a secret meaning, well known to a Hindoo, 
but which is so indelicate that even they, licentious as they 
are, dare not make it according to the genuine meaning of 
the fable to which it belongs.'^ Some of the formulas used at 
the festival in honour of this goddess, called the Shama-pdoja, 
relate to things which can never become the subject of descrip- 
tion i but perhaps in this concealed state they are more perni- 
cious than if painted, and exhibited to the open gaze of the 
mob. To this it may be added, that amidst all the numerous 
idols worshipped by the Hindoos, there is not one to represent 
any of the Virtues. In this respect, the Hindoo mythology 
sinks far below the European : for the Greeks and Romans 
adored Virtue, Truth, Piety, Chastity, Clemency, Mercy, 
Justice, Faith, Hope, and Liberty, and consecrated images 
and temples to these deities. Among the Hindoos, the most 

» ^ Pan is said to have been the sou of Mercury. 

^ Hindoos the baser sort may be seen whisficring to each other before 
tills image, aitd dilating ou that which is too hilliy for them to utter in an 
audible voice. 
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innocent part of the system^ and that which existed in the 
purest ages, was the worship of the primary elements^ the 
adoration of inanimate matter ! 

The manifest effect of idolatry in this country, as held up to 
thousands of Christian spectators, is an immersion into the 
grossest moral darkness, and a universal corruption of manners. 
The Hindoo is taught, that the image is really God, and the 
heaviest judgments are denounced against him, if he dare to 
suspect that the image is nothing more than the elements of 
which it is composed. The Tiintru-saru declares, that such 
an unbeliever will sink into the regions of torment. In the 
apprehensions of the people in general, therefore, the idols are 
real deities ; they occupy the place of God, and receive all 
the homage, all the fear, all the service, and all the honours 
which HE so justly claims. The government of God is sub- 
verted, and all the moral effects arising from the knowledge of 
his perfections, and his claims upon his rational creatures, are 
completely lost. 

It is a fact, too, that the festivals in' honour of the gods have 
the most pernicious effects on the minds of the people. During 
the ceremonies of worship before the image, the spectators are 
very few, and these feel no interest whatever in the mummery 
going forward ; and were it not for those who come to pay a 
visit of ceremony to the image, and to bring their offerings, 
the temple would be as little crowded on festival, as on com- 
mon days : but as soon as the well-known sound of the drum 
is heard, calling the people to the midnight orgies, the dance 
and the song, whole multitudes assemble, and almost tread 
one upon another ; and their joy keeps pace with the number 
of loose women present, and the broad obscenity of the songs. 
Gopalu-Turkkalunkar, a learned bramhun employed in the Se- 
rampore printing-office, and a very respectable ma%among the 
Hindoos, avowed to a friend of mine, that the only attractives 
on these occasions were the women of ill-fame, and the filthy 

h 2 
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€ongd and dances 5 tliat these songs were so aboipinable, that 
a mau of character^ even amongst them, was asitamed of being 
present ; that if ever he (Gopalii) remained, he concealed him- 
self in a corner of the temple. He added, that a song was 
scarcefly tolerated which did not contain the most marlced 
allusions to unchastitj j while those which wete so abopinable 
that no person could repeat them out of the temple, received 
the loudest plaudits.^ All this is done in the very ihee of the 
idol ; nor does the thought, Thou God seest me,** ever pro- 
duce the slightest pause in these midnight revels. In open 
day, and in the most public streets of a large town, I have seten 
men entirely naked, dancing with unblushingteifrontery before 
the idol, as it was carried in triumphant procession, encouraged 
by the smiles and eager gaze of the bramhuns. Yet sights 
even worse than these, and such as can never be described by 
the pen of a Christian writer, are exhibited on the rivers and in 
the public roads, to thousands of spectators, at the Doorga 
festival,^ the most popular and most crowded of all the Hindoo 
festivals in Bengal ; and which closes with libations to the gods 
so powerful, as to produce general intoxication. ,What must 
be rhef state of morals in a country, when its religious institu- 
tions and public shows, at which the whole papulation is pre- 
sent, thus sanctify vice, and carry the multitude into the very 
gulph of depravity and ruin ! 

There is another feature in this system of idolatry, which in- 
creases its pernicious effects on the public manners: -—The his- 
tory of these gods is a highly coloured representation of their 
wars, quarrels, and licentious intrigues ; which are held ’Up in 

« Sometimes the Hiudoos open a syb^ciiption to defiaytlie expense of 
a grand act of worship in honour of some idol. If four bundled roopees be 
subscribed on such an occasion, I am assured that three hnridrcd wfll be 
Spent on the songs and dancing.girla. 

r TheautfA[>r has more than oncebeeU filled with alarm, as this idolatrous 
procession has passed hia house, lest bis children should go lo the windows, 
and see the gross obscenity exhibited by the dancer**. 
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the imagee, rccftatioos, songa, and dancea at the pnblip festi* 
vala. At the aeparate recitations, vrhicb are accompanied with 
something of our pantomime, these incredible and most inde- 
cent fables are made still more familiar to the people ; so fami- 
liar, indeed, tlial iilnsions to them are to be perceived in the 
mdst common forms of speecli. Many works of a pernicious 
tendency in the European languages are not very hurtful, be« 
cause they are too scarce and expensive to be read by the 
poor i but the authors of the Hindoo mythology have taken 
care, that the quarrels and revels of the gods and goddesses 
shall be held jup to the imitation of the whole community. 

In some of these histories and pantomimes Shivh is repre- 
sented as declaring to Liikslimce, that he would part with all 
the merit of his works for the gratification of a criminal pas- 
sion ; Brumlia as burning with lust towards his own daughter $ 
Krishnu as living with a wife of another, murdering a washer- 
man and stealing his clothes, and sending his friend Yoo- 
dhist'hirii to the regions of torment by causing him to utter a 
falsehood ; Indrii and Chiindrii are seen as the paramours of 
the wives of their spiritual guides. — But these stories are so 
numerous in the pooranus, that it seems unnecessary to drag 
more of them to light. The thing to be deplored is, that the 
Hindoo objects of worship were themselves monsters of vice. 

Painful as this is, it is not all : there is a numerous and grow- 
ing sect among the Hindoos in Bengal, and perhaps in other 
provinces, who, in conformity with the rules prescribed in the 
works called Tuntru, practise the most abominable rites. The 
proselytes to this sect are chiefly bramhlins, and are called va- 
macharecs. 1 have given some account of them in vol. iii, and 
should have declined blotting these pages with any further al- 
lusion to these unutterable abominations, had I not omitted is 
those accounts an article which I had prepared, and which 
throws much additional light on tlie practices of a sect so sin- 
gularly corrupt :^Tbe rides of this sect are to be found more 
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or less in most of the Tuntrus; but particularly in the Neehij 
Roodfu-yamulu, Yonee^ and Unniida-kulpii. In these works 
the writers have arranged a number of Hindoo sects as fol- 
lows ; — Vedacharees, Voishnuvacharees^ Shoivacharees, Diik- 
shinacharees, Vamacharees, Siddhantacharees^ and Koulacha- 
rees ; each rising in succession, till the most perfect sect is the 
Koulacharii. When a Hindoo wishes to enter into this sect, he 
sends for a person who has been already initiated, and who is 
well acquainted with the forms of initiation . and presenting to 
him garments, ornaments, &c., begs him to become his religious 
guide. The teacher then places this disciple near him for three 
days, and instructs him in the ceremonies of the sect * at the 
close of which period, the disciple spreads some loose soil on 
the floor of the house in which the ceremonies of initiation are 
to be performed 3 and sows a small quantity of barley, and two 
kinds of pease, in this soil, sprinkling water upon it. He next 
proceeds to perform some parts of the ten ceremonies practised 
by the regular Hindoos from the time of birth to that of mar<- 
riage : after which he makes a declaration, that he has from 
that period renounced all the ceremonies of the old ^ligion, 
and is delivered from their yoke ; and as a token of joy cele- 
brates what is called the Vriddhee shraddhu. All these cere- 
monies are to be performed in the day ; what follows is to be 
done in darkness : and therefore, choosing the darke^t part of 
the night, the seed sown in the house having sprung up, the 
disciple and his spiritual (it would not be too Harsh to say in- 
fernal) guide enter the house, with eight men (vamacharees) 
and eight females, (a dancing girl, a weaver’s daughter, a wo- 
man of ill-fame, a washerwoman, a bttrber's wife or daughter, 
a bramhunee, the daughter of a land-owner, and a milkmaid). 
Each of the vamacharees is to place by his side one of the fe- 
males, and the teacher and his disciple are to sit close to each 
other. The teacher now informs his disciple, that from hence- 
forward he is not to indulge shame, nor dislike to any thing, 
nor prefer one plan to another, nor regard ceremonial cleanness 
or uncleanness, nor cast j and that,^ though^ he may freely 
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enjoy all the pleasures of sense> the mind must be fixed on hh 
guardian deity : that is^ he is neither to be an epicure nor an 
ascetic^ but to blend both in his character ; and to make the 
pleasures of sense, that is, wine and women, the medium of ob- 
taining absorption into Brumhu ; since women are the repre- 
sentatives of the wife of Cupid, and wine prevents the senses 
from going astray. A pan of spirits, or of water mixed with 
spirits, is placed near each man and woman ^ and in the centre 
another pan of spirits, different kinds of fiesh (of which that of 
the cow makes a part), rice, fruits, &c., and upon each of the 
eight pans different branches of trees, and garlands of red 
flowers are placed j the pans also are to be marked with red 
paint : all these are surrounded with eighty pounds of flour 
formed into different colours A pan of intoxicating beverage, 
called siddhee, is next consecrated ; of which each partakes ; 
after which they chew the panii leaf. Next, before all .the 
things placed in the centre of the room, the spiritual guide re- 
hearses the common ceremonies of worship, addressing thenqi 
to any one of the female deities who happens to be the guar- 
dian deity of this disciple. The vessels from which the com- 
pany are to drink, and the offerings, are next consecrated : 
these vessels may be formed of earth, copper, brass, silver, 
gold, or stone, the cocoa-nut, or a hum^ skull ; but the latter 
is to be preferred. The spiritual guide then gives as much as 
a wine glass of spirits to each female, as the representative of 
the divine energy; and the men drink what they leave. At 
this time the spiritual guide declares, that in the sutyu-yoogu 
the people were directed in their religious duties by the v6dus, 
in the tretu by the writing of the learned, in the dwapuru by 
the different pooranus, and, in the kulee-yoogu, the tuntriis are 
the only proper guides to duty. As if well pleased with^ this 
sentiment, each one of the company now drinks two more 
glasses of the spirits. The disciple next worships each male 
and female separately, applying to them the names of Bhoiruvu 
and Bhoiriivee, titles given to Shivu and Doorga, and pre- 
sents to each of them spirits, meat-offerings, garments, omai 
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Ac. ; after which the spiritual guide offers a burnt- sacri* 
fice, with the flesh and other fneat-*offerings, pouring on them, 
ns they burn, clarified butter : the disciple also repeats the 
same ceremony. The eight females now anoint the disciple by 
sprinkling upon him, udth the branches which Were placed on 
the pen, spirits and watery and aRer mixing together the whole 
of the spirits, or spirits and water, from all the pans, the spiri- 
tual guide, with all the branches, again sprinkles the disciple : 
to whom he declares that he has now, for the good of his soul, 
instructed him, according to the commandment of the greet 
god Shivu, in all the ceremonies belonging to the profession of a 
vamacharee ; urging him, in practising these ceremonies, to 
keep his mind on Shivu, and that he will be happy after death : 
at the close, he causes him to drink the liquor thus mixed, re- 
peating separate incantations. During his 'initiation he is not 
to drink so as to appear intoxicated, or to cause his mind to 
wander ; but having habituated himself to a small quantity, he 
may take more, till he falls down in a state of intoxication ; 
still however so as to rise again after a short interval : after 
whicli be may continue drinking the nectar, till he falls down 
completely overcome, and remains in this state of joy, thinking 
upon his guardian deity. He is now known as an Uvudhootu, 
that is, as one who hds renounced all secular affairs ; and re- 
ceives a new name, perhaps Anundu-nat’hu, or the joyous. He 
is to drink spirits with all of the same profession ; to sleep con- 
stantly inahouse ofill-feme; and to eat of every thing he pleases, 
and with all casts indiscriminately. The next thing is to offer 
a burnt-sacrifice ; after which the spiritual guide and the guests 
are dismissed with presents, and the new disciple, spends the 
night with an infamous female. These vamaebarees adore the 
sex, and carefully avoid offending a woman. They also practise 
the most debasing rites, using the heads of persons who have been 
guilty of suicide, also when sitting on a dead body, and while 
naked and in the presence of a naked female. — It might seem 
impossible to trace ceremonies gross as these to any principle 
except that of moral depravity 5 but the authors of this system 
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attempt ta reconcile it with the pursuit of future happiness. 
The reader is aware that the regular Hindoo theologian# attri- 
bute all the vices to the passions/and consider their suhjagatioa» 
or annihilation, as essential to final beSutitudo ; they therefoie 
aim at the accomplishment of this object by means of severe 
bodily austerities. The vantacharees profess to seek the same 
object, not by avoiding temptation, and starving the body, but 
by blunting the edge of the passions with excessive indulgence. 
They profess to triumph over the regular Hindoos, reminding 
them that their ascetics are safe only in forests, and while 
keeping a perpetual fast •, but that they subdue their passions 
in the very presence of temptation. 

Thus, that which to the Hindoo should be divine worship, is 
the great source of impiety and corruption of manners ; and, 
instead of returning from his temple, or from religious services, 
improved in knowledge, grieved for his moral deficiencies, and 
anxious to cultivate a greater regard to the interests of morality 
and religion, his passions are inflamed, and his mind polluted to 
such^a degree, that he carries the pernicious lessons of the 
temple, or the festival, into all the walks of private life. His 
very religion becomes his greatest bane, and where be should 
have drank of the water of life,^e swallows the poison that 
infallibly destroys him. 

In conversation with a learned bramhun, in the year 1613, he 
acknowledged to the author, that, at present, reverence for the 
gods made no part of the attractions to the public^ festivals. 
One man celebrates a festival to preserve himself from disgrace, 
another to procure the applauses of his countrymen, and a third 
for the sake of the songs, dances, &c. This bramhiin instanced 
cases of images being made without any reference to the rules 
of the shastru. At one place, a Hindoo, having prepared an 
image, at an expense which he could not meet, permitted it to 
be broken, and its head, arms, and legs to be trodden upon in 
the streets another, who had been thus disappointed, threw 
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the image into the water ; — ^and a third, having made an eaor« 
mous itnage^ had fastened it to a cart^ but on the first motion of 
the vehicle^ the head of the idol had fallen off, and the rest of 
the image was permitted to lie in the street as a dead carcase. 
I give these instances^ to confirm what 1 have already said, that 
it is not devotion that leads the Hindoo Id the temple, but a 
licentious appetite ; and to afford another proof, that idolatry 
always tends to sink, but never to raise its votaries. In the 
account of Kalee (vol. iii.), the reader will find a fact re* 
specting the execution of two Hindoos, who, when under sen- 
tence of death, became Roman Catholics, in pure revenge upon 
Kallee, who did not, as she was believed to have done in favour 
of many others, piotect them in the act of robbery. One of the 
pundits who assisted me in this work begged, if I mentioned 
this fact, that I would assure the English reader, that although 
this goddess assisted public robbers, she always informed them 
that they must suffer hereafter for their crimes, though she did 
assist them in their perpetration. 

* 

The Reverend Mr. Maurice seems astonished that a people 
so mild, so benevolent, so benignant as the Hindoos, who 
(quoting Mr. Orme) shudder al the very sight of blood,' should 
have adopted so many bloody rites. But are these Hindoos 
indeed so humane; — these men, and women too, who drag 
their dying relations to the banks of the river at all seasons, 
day and night, and expose them to the heat and cold in the 
last agonies of death, without remorse:— who assist men to 
commit self-murder, encouraging tliem to swing with hooks in 
their backs, to pierce their tongues and sides, to cast thjsm- 
selves on naked knives, to bury themselves alive,* throw them- 
selves into rivers, from precipices, and under the cars of their 
idols -who murder their own children, by burying them alive, 

■ ** Instances are not unfrequent, wheie persons afflicted with loathsome 
and incQi;able diseases, have caused themselves to be buiied alive.”— 
Ruearchst^ vol. vii, p. 257. 
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throwing them to the alligators, or hanging them up alive in 
trees for the ants and crows before their own doors, or by 
sacrificing them to the Ganges : — who burn alive, amidst 
savage shouts, the heartbroken widow, by the hands of her 
own son, and with the corpse of a deceased ihtheHj— -who 
every year butcher thousands of animals, at the call of super- 
stition, covering themselves with their blood, consigning their 
carcases to the dogs, and carrying their heads in triumph 
through the streets?— Are these the "benignant Hindoos?** 
— a people who have never erected a charity-school, an alms'- 
house, or an hospital ; who suffer their fellow -creatures to pe*^ 
rish for want before their ver}' doors, refusing to administer 
to their wants while living, or to inter their bodies, to prevent 
their being devoured by vultures and jackals, when dead ; 
who, when the power of the sword was in their hands, im- 
paled alive, cut off the noses, the legs, and arms of culprits; 
and inflicted punishments exceeded only by those of the 
followers of the mild, amiable, and benevolent Booddhii in the 
Burtnan empire and who very often, in their acts of pillage, 

^ I fancy tliis is dune when the child is born wilh bad omens, or ia8U|)- 
|i09cd tu beafllicted b> some evM spiiit. 

i At lienares and near Bnxar niimirous brick monuments bare been 
erected to peipetiiate the iiiemuiy of women who have been burnt alive with 
the bodies of tlieir deceased iiusb<uids. 

^ It is well known, that t'lt* Buriiiaiis are the followers of Booddhii, whose 
principal Him was to excite in mankind a horror of shedding blood, and 
of destroying aiiiiua) life. The following facts will show how tnucli hu- 
manity there is among a people far c.xceediiig the Hindoos in their care 
not to injine whatever coiitaiu^ life Mr. F. Carey thus writes to his 
friends in Bengal " 1 will now relate wliHt has taken place in this 
single town of Rangoon hiiice my rtsideiiee in this country, which does 
not exceed four years. Some ol the ciiminuls I saw execsUf^ with my 
own eyes ; the rest I saw immediately after execution. < One mao had 
melted lead poured down his throat, which immediately burst out from 
the neck, and various parts of the body. Four or five persons, af^er 
being nailed through their hands and feet to a scaffold, had first their 
tongues cut out, tlien their mouths slit open from car to ear, then ibeir 
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murder tbe pluudered, cutting ofF their Hmba with the most 
cold-blooded apathj, turning the house of the murdered into 
a disgusting shambles Some of these cruelties, no doubt, 
arise out of the religion of the Hindoos, and are the poi- 
soned fruits of superstition, rather than the effects of natural 
disposition : but this is equally true respecting tbe virtues 
which have been so lavishly bestowed on this people. At 
the call of the shastrd the Hindoo gives water to the weary 
traveller during the month Voishakhu; but he may perish at 
his door without pity or relief from the first of the following 
month, no reward being attached to such an act after these 

ears cut off, and AiMiUy their bellies ripped open. Six people were crucified 
in the following manner : their hands and feet wcie nailed to a scaffold 
their eyes were then extracted with a blunt honh ; and in this condition 
rhey were left to expire r two died in the coarse of four days ; the rest 
were liberated, but died of mortitication on the sixth or seventh day. 
Four pci^ns were crucified, viz. not nailed, but tied with their hands 
end feet stretched out at full length, in an eicct posture, in which they 
were to remain till death; every thing tliey wished to eat was ordered 
them, with a view to prolong their lives and misery. In cases like this, 
the legs and feet of the criminal begin to swell and mortify at the expiration 
of three or four days ; some are said to live in this state for a fortnight, 
and expire at last fioni fatigue and mortification. Those w'hich I saw 
Were liberated at the end of three or four days. Another man had a large 
bamboo run through his belly, which put an immediate end to hi:* exist- 
ence.. Two persous had their bellies lipped up, just sufficient to admit of 
the protrusion of a small part of the intestines ; and after being secured by 
tbe hands and feet at full stretch with cords, w'ere placed in an erect 
posture upon bamboo rafters, and set adrift in the river, to float np and 
down with the tide for public view. The number of those who have been 
beheaded I do not exactly recollect ; but they must be somewhere between 
twenty and thirty. One man was sawn to death, by applying the saw to 
the shoulder bone* and sawiug right down until the bowels gushdH out. 
One woman was beat to death with a large cudgel.— These are most of the 
punishments I have seen and hcaid of during my stay in thiaplace; but 
many other instances happened during iny absetico, which I have not re- 
lated. As for the crimes for which tliese punishments were iiiiHcted, I 
shall only add, the crimes of some deserved death, some were of a trivial 
nature, and some of the victims were quite innocent.” 
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thirty days have expired. He will make roads, pooh of 
wat^r, and build lodging-houses for pUgrkns and traveUom; 
but he considers himself as making a good bargain with the 
gods in all these transactions. It is a fact, that there is not a 
road in the country made by Hindoos except a few which lead 
to holy places ; and had there been no future rewards held out 
for such acts of merit, even these would not have existed. Before 
the kulee-yoogii it was lawful tosacridcecows; but the man who 
does it now, is guilty of a crime as heinoujB as that of killing a 
bramhdn : he may kill a bu&lo, however, and Doorga will 
reward him with heaven for it. A Hindoo, by any direct act, 
should not destroy an insect, for he is taught that God inhabits 
even a Hy : but it is no great crime if he should permit even 
his cow to perish with hunger ; and he beats it without mercy, 
though it be an incarnation of BhiSgiiviitee--it is enough, that 
he does not really deprive it of life ; for the indwelling deity 
feels no stroke but that of death. The Hindoo will utter false* 
hoods that would knock down an ox, and will commit per- 
juries so atrocious and disgusting, as to dll with horror thoaii 
who visit the courts of justice ; but he will not violate his shas* 
trii by swearing on the waters of the Ganges. 

Idolatry is often also the exciting cause of the most abomi- 
nable frauds. Several instances are given in this work : one 
will be found in vol. iii. p. 90, and another respecting an 
image found under ground by the raja of Nudeeya, in vol. iii. 
p. 157.‘ 

Indeed keeping gods is a trade among the Hindoos : the 
only difficulty to be overcome, is that of exciting attention to 
the image. To do this, the owner of the image frequently goes 
froni^ village to village, to call the attention of tlie neighbonr- 

‘ Plutarch says, that Bomulus, whjii he instituted the Ludi G)U8uale«, to 
surprise the Sabine virgips, gave out, that he had discovered the altar of the 
god Census hid uudei' ground ; which discovery attracted great multitudes 
to the sacritia'. 
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hood : he also persuades some one to proclaim, that he has 
been warned in a dream to perform vows to this image } or he 
repeats to all he seea, that such and such cures have been per- 
formed by it. In the years 1807 and 1808, almost all the sick 
and imaginary sick Hindoos in the south of Bengal presented 
their offerings to an image called Taruk-^shwiirii, at a place 
bearing this name. The bramhun's owning this image became 
rich. This excited the attention of some brahmiins near Nii- 
deeya, who had it proclaimed that another image of Shivii, m 
their possession, was the brother of Taruk-^shwiiru and 
the people of those parts flocked to this image as others had 
done to the original one. 

. r >1 

None of the Hindoo temples appear to be distinguished for 
the elegance of their architecture ; they are not the work of a 
people sunk in barbarism ; neither will they bear any compari- 
son with the temples of the Greeks or Romans.™ They are not 
constructed so as to hold a crowd of worshippers ; these are 
id^nys accommodated in an area opposite the temple. The 
room in which the idol is placed is considered sufficiently spa- 
cious if it h6!d the officiating priest, the utensils for worship, 
and the offerings. 

These temples answer none of the ends of a lecture-room, 
nor of a Christian temple. Here the passions are never raised 
to heaven by sacred music, nor by the voices of a large and 
devout congregation celebrating the praises of the Deity, in the 
strains of sacred poetry ; here no devout feelings are awakened 
by the voice of prayer and confession, nor arc the grleat truths 
of religion explained, or enforced upon the mind of an atten- 
tive crowd by the eloquence of a public speaker the daily 
worship at the temple is performed by the solitary priest, farith 
all the dullness, carelessness, and insipidity necessarily^ eon- 

We learn from tbe Aiii AkbUree, however, that tbe entire venues of 
Orissa, fur twelve years, were expended on erection a tetnide to the sun. — 
Maurice's Indian ^IntiquUiesn 
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ne^cd with a service always the 8ame> repeated before an idol 
made of a cold stone, and in which the priesf. has no interest 
whatever ; and when the crowd do assemble before the temple^ 
it is to enter upon orgies which destroy every vestige of moral 
feeling, and excite to every outrage upon virtue. 

The erection of a temple is a wortc of great merit," and tile 
dedication of it a work of great ceremony ahd expense, if the 
building belong to a man of wealth. The person who employs 
his wealth in this manner is considerably raised in the estima- 
tion of his countrymen : he frequently also endows the temple, 
as well as raises it ; which is generally done by grants of land. 
The annual produce of the land thus bestowed, is expended in 
wages to the officiating priest^ in the daily offerings to the idol, 
and in lighting and repairing the temple. Many temples, 
however, do not depend entirely on their endowments : they 
receive considerable sums from occasional offerings, and from 
what is presented at festivals.® Some* temples are supported 
at an expense so trifling as to astonish a reader not acquaintedt^:, 
with the forms of idolatry : many individuals who officiate at 
temples obtain only the offerings, the value of which does not 
amount, in many instances, to more than twenty shillings a year. 
Some few temples are, however, splendidly endowed, and many 
families receive their maintenance from them. Where an idol 
has become very famous, and the offerings have amounted to a 

" Even circumambulating a temple is an act of merit, raising tire person to 
a place in the licaven of the god or goddess whose temple he thus walks 
round. At Benares the devout do it daily. If the circumambulator be a 
learned man, he repeats the praise of tlie god as he is walking, and bows to 
the image every time he arrives at the door of the temple. The ignorant 
merely walk round, and make the bow. Tlie right hand is always kept 
towards the object circumambulated. 

o In the year 1809, at the temple of Jijgttiinat'Ii, near Serampore, at 
Uie car festival, about 570 roopees weie presented to the idol, in vegetables, 
fruits, sweetmeats, garments, and money. About 150 braiiihiliis, 50 fe- 
males, and 150 shoudrOs, were entertained daily ; and, at the close of the 
festival, the priests of the temple received 420 loopces. 
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Isirgie ftum, even kings have been anxious to lay h<^d of such ss 
source of reTC«)|ie. 

The images of the gods may be made of almost all the 
ineta1s> as well as of wood^ stone, clay, &c. Most of the 
permanent images are made of wood or stone those which 
are destroyed at the close of a festival, are made of clay. 
Small images of brass, silver, and gold, are not uncommon. 
The sculpture of the stone images resembles that of the Popish 
images of the 12th century ; those cast in brass, &c., exhibit 
a similar progress of the arts* The consecration of an image 
is accompanied with a number of ceremonies, the most singu- 
lar of which is that of conveying sight and life to the image, 
ibr whidi there are appropriate formulas, with prayers, invit- 
ing the deity to come and dwell in it. After this ceremony, 
the image becomes sacred, and is carefully guarded from every 
offensive approach. The shastrus contain directions for making 
idols, and the forms of meditation used in worship contain a 
cription of each idol : but in many instances these forms 
' are disregarded, and the proprietor,^ though compelled to pre- 
serve the identity of the image, indulges his own fancy. Some 
images are very diminutive, especially those made of the pre-* 
cious metals ; but others, if for temporary use, are very large : a 
stone image of the lingu is to be seen at Benares, which six men 
with joined hands can hardly grasp. At the festival of Karti- 
k^yd, the god of war, an image is sometimes made thirty 
cubits high. Whatever may have been the case in other 
countries, idolatry, in this has certainly not contributed to 
carry the arts of painting or sculpture to any perfection. 

Any bramhun, properly qualified by rank and knowledge, 
may oflUciate in a temple, and perform the general work of 
a priest. There is no order of bramhuns to whom the priest- 
hood is confined*' : many^ bramhuns employ others as priests ; ^ 

9 1 insert a short extract from Bryce’s ** Sketch of the State of British 
luilia,*' iu order to assure the author, that, as it respects Bengol, it is 
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ft shoodrii must employ a bramhun, but higlli^ hia owq choice 
of the individual ; he cannot repeat a sing^ for|nu1a of the 
vedu himself without being guilty of the highest offence. 
There are different offices iu which priests are employed ; but 
any bramhun, properly qualified, may perform the ceremonies 
attached to them all (see vol. iii. p. 239). In general, a family, 
able to bear the expense, employs a priest on a regular allow- 
ance : some priests are retained by many families of the same 
cast ; such a person is called the joiners’ priest, dr the weavers' 
priest, &c. The bramhuns employed as ^priests to the shoo- 
drtis are not in high estimation among their brethren, who 
never fail to degrade the shoodru in every stage and state of 
life. The fees of the priest are in general very small : on 
some occasions, at the dedication of a temple, at the cere- 
monies for the dead when performed for a rich man, at the 
great festivals, &c., the priest receives very liberal presents. 
Female priests are almost unknown to the Hindoos ; one or 
two instances are recorded in vol. iii. p. 183, 186. 

The ceremonies at the terrij>lcs arc in most cases performed 
dail^s morning, noon, and evening, at which times food is pre- 
sented to the idol : the services are short, and consist of a few 
forms of petition and praise, during the presentation of flowers, 
leaves, and (except to Shivu) a few articles of food, the priest 
is commonly the only person present. The doors of the lingii 
temples are generally open all day ; multitudes of these temples 
are never honoured with worship, though they contain an idol : 
this is accounted for by there being several of these temples 
erecteciin one spot belonging to the same individual. Hindoos 
in general bow to the image as they pass the temple, whether 
the doors be open or shut. Where the deity is honoured by 

wholly without foundation. ** The laws Iiave always conhued a certain pro- 
portion of bramhuns to the service of the pagodas, to the education of 
yo"tS0i, and to study." p. 57. ** No pains are ,«pared in rendering accom- 
plished those females, who, as the fascinating instruments of superstition, 
are employed in the service of their temples." p. 54. 
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bloody sacrifices^a^st is erected in front of the temple, for 
the Blaught^ of animals. No assemblies can be accommodated 
in tliese edifices ; but on particular occasions the people are 
collected before the door, and sit or stand under an awning. 
The idols in honour of Vishnoo are laid down to sleep in the 
day, if the image be not too large; — a poor compliment to a 
god, that he w-ants rest ! The utensils employed in the ceremo- 
nies at the temples are, several dishes to hold the offerings, a 
hand-bell, a lamp, jugs for holding water, an incense dish, a cop- 
per cup to receive drink-offerings for deceased ancestors and the 
gods, another smaller one to pour from, a seat. of kooshu grass 
for the priest, a large metal plate used as a bell, and a conch 
or shell. .All these articles do not cost more than twenty shil- 
lings, unless the owner wish them to be costly. 

Daily, weekly, monthly, and annual ceremonies abound 
among this people, to whom may truly be applied the remark 
of Paul to the Athenians (Acts xyii. 22) ; the festivals are 
noted in the Hindoo almanacks, and are generally held at the 
full or total wane of the moon. In the month of February, they 
have one festival in honour of the goddess of learning, Siirus- 
wdtee, which continues one day. In March three, in honour 
of Shivu, Krishnii, and Gunga. In April two ; one on the an- 
niversary of the birth of Ram, and the other the horrid 
swinging festival. In June two ; one in honour of Gunga, and 
the other Jugunnatifs car festival ; the latter is again revived 
in July, when the car returns to the temple. In August the 
car is worshipped, and the birth of Krishnu celebrated. In 
September the memory of deceased ancestors is commemo- 
rated, and the Doorga festival held. In October one, in ho- 
nour of the goddess Rutuntee ; and in November another, in 
honour of Kartik^yii, the god of war. On all these occasions 
the public offices are closed-; but many other holidays are kept 
by the Hindoos, which are not honoured as public festivals. 

■ ' ■ V..- 

The reader will find, invol. iii, p. 249, an account of the daily. ^ 
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duties of a bratnhiin ; by which it appem»i^hat if he strictly 
conform to the rules of his religion, he musrspei^d almost his 
whole time in religious ceremonies. The bramhiinaiit present 
curtail these ceremonies^ especially those engaged in secular 
affairs, who spend perhaps ten or twenty minutes in tlie 
morning, after their ablutions, in repeating the usual formulas 
before the lignii, or the stone called the shalgramu, or a pan 
of water. Many, however, content themselves with bathing, 
and repeating the name of their guardian deity. 

The form of initiation into the service of a person's guardian 
deity consists in giving him the name of this deity, and ex- 
horting him to repeat it continually. The ceremony of initiation 
is given in vol iii, p. 258. From this time, the initiated becomes 
entitled to all the privileges of the Hindoo religion, is placed 
under the protection of the gods, and receives the benediction 
of his spititual guide. The Hindoos are careful to conceal the 
mords of initiation, and do not wish to declare to strangers what 
god they have chosen for their guardian deity. 

The spiritual guide, who is chosen by the person himself, re- 
ceives the highest reverence from the disciple, and is some- 
times worshipped by him as a god. Disobedience t6 this guide 
is one of the highest offences a Hindoo can commit, and bis 
anger is dreaded more than that of the gods. When the dis- 
ciple approaches him, he prostrates himself at his feet, and the 
priest places his foot on his head. To such a state of degrada- 
tion does the Hindoo superstition reduce the people ! These 
priests are notorious for covetousness and i|ipurity : some 
of them plunder the disciples of their ail, and others violate the 
chastity of their wives. They arc not distinguished by any 
particular dress, nor do they perform any offices of worship 
for their disciples. 

Bathing in the Ganges, or in some other sacred river, or pool, 
is one of the most constant and necessary duties enjoined upon 

i 2 
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the Hindoos : |iramhiins« after bathing, ftequently com- 

plete their devo^ns on the banks ofthe river ; others go home, 
and repeat the requisite forms before the shalgramu, or a pan 
of water. The people are taught that bathing is a religious 
ceremony, by which they become purified from sin !<» They 
are never directed to bathe to promote bodily health. In the 
act of bathing, they pour our drink-offerings to deceased an- 
cestors. — To be convinced how entirely the present race of 
Hindoos are influenced by the promises of salvation held out in 
their sacred books on this subject, it is only necessary for a 
person to attend to what is passing around him, xiiz. td the 
crowds bathing at the landing-places of the Ganges ; to the per- 
sons bearing the sacred water into distant countries, in vessels 
suspended from their shoulders; to the shraddhusand other re- 
ligious ceremonies performed on its banks ; to the number of 
temples on both sides of the river ; to so great a part of the 
Bengal population having erected their habitations near tlie 
river ; to the number of brick landing-places, built as acts of 
holiness, to assist the people in obtaining the favour of Giinga ; 
to the houses erected for the sick by the sides of the river ; to 
the people bringing their sick relations, and laying them on 
bedsteads, or on the ground, by the side of the Ganges, waiting 
to burn them there, and to throw their ashes into the river ; to 
the immense crowds on the banks, waiting for a junction of the 

.q AdcI yet so far are the Hindoos from liaving any moral ftelings, even in 
their acts of purification y timt few men bathe in a letired situation : the 
majority choose those places to which the female batlieis rchorf, and on 
their account remain in the water long beyond the time necessary for their 
ablutions. Many an infamous nssigtiment is made by looks, &c. while they 
are thus washing away their sins. A number of bramhuns engage as cooks 
to opulent families, to facilitate their licentious intrigues : this is become so 
common, that the bramhuus, pruvetbialiy known by tlie name of cooking 
bramliiiiis. are treated with the greatest suspicion by those who care for tlie 
chastity of their wires. MultitudeB of bramhuns likewise are employed as 
priests to prostitutes, and actually pet form the offices of religion in houses^ 
of ill-fame ; — so eompletelv absent is the mural principle from the retigiun 
of the Hiudqpsl 
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planets, at which moment they plunge into th^stream with the 
greatest eagerness ; to the people committing tlie images of 
their gods to the sacred stream, at the close of their festivals ; 
and, finally, to the boats crowded with passengers going to 
i^augur island (Gunga^saguru) every year/ 

The forms of worship (pdoja) before the idol are particu- 
larly laid down in vol. iii, p. 280. The priest who officiates has 
the common dress of a bramhiin ; it must, however, be clean : 
he has occasionally one or two bramhiins to assist him in pre- 
senting the offerings. 

Short forms of praise and prayer to the gods are continually 
used, and are supposed to promote very highly a person’s spi- 
ritual interests. The following is an example of praise ad- 
dressed to Giinga : — ** O goddess, the owl that lodges in the 
l^Jliollow of a tree on thy banks, is exalted beyond measure ; 
while the emperor, whose palace is far from thee, though he 
may possess a million of stately elephants, and may have the 
wives of a million of conquered enemies to serve him, is no- 
thing.” Example of prayer : — “ O god! I am the greatest sin- 
ner in the world ; but thou, among the gods, art the greatest 
saviour : 1 leave my cause in thy hands.” Praise is considered 
as more, prevalent with the gods than prayer, as the gods are 
mightily pleased with flattery. Some unite vows to their sup- 
plications, and promise to present to 'the god a handsome offer- 
ing if he be propitious. 

Another act of Hindoo devotion is meditation on the form of 
an idol. Mr. Hastings, in his prefatory letter to the Geeta, 
says. The Rev. Mr. Maurice describes the bramhiins as de- 
voting a certain period of time to the contemplation of the 

'■ Till lately, people used to throw themselves, or their children, to the 
alligators at this place, under the idea that dying at Guiiga-sagurh, iii the 
jaws nf an alligator, was the happiest of deaths. This is now preventetfty 
, a guard of sepoys sent I)y Govcrnuient. 
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ddty, his attribufbs^ and the moral duties of life. The truth 
is, that in this Hind6o act of devotion there is not a vestige of 
reference to the divine attributes^ nor to moral duty. The 
Hindoo rehearses in his mind the form of the god, his co- 
lour, the number of his heads, eyes, hands, &c., and nothing 
more: 

Repeating the names of the gods, particularly of a person's 
guardian deity, is one of the most common, and is considered 
as one of the most efficacious acts of devotion prescribed in 
the shastius. The oftencr ihe name is repeated, the greater 
the merit. Persons may be seen in the streets repeating these 
names either alone, or at work, or to a parrot ; others, as they 
walk along, count the repetitions by the beads of their neck- 
lace, which they then hold in the hand. ' 

A great number of prescribed ceremonies, called vrhtiis^;^ 
exist among the Hindoos, which arc practised with the hope 
of obtaining some blessing : females chiefly attend to these 
ceremonies. 

Fasting is another act of religious merit among the Hindoos. 
Some fasts are extremely severe, and a Hindoo who is very 
religious must often abstain from food. It is commended, not 
act of preparation for some duty, calling for great atten- 
tion of mind, but as an instance of self-denial in honour of the 
gods, which is very pleasing to them. One man may fast for 
another, and the merit of the action is then transferred to the 
person paying and employing another in this work. 

Gifts to bramhuiis arc highly meritorious, as miglit be ex- 
pected in a system exclusively formed for their exaltation : the 
more costly the gift, the more valuable the promissory note, 
drawn on heaven, and presented to the giver. Giving entcr- 
(Ainments to bramhuns is also another action which procures 
lioaven. 
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Hospitality^o travellers is placed among tjie duties of the 
Hindoos^ and is practised to a considerahJe extent, though the 
distinctions of cast destroy the feelings which should give effi- 
cacy to this excellent law. So completely do these distinctions 
destroy every generous and benevolent feeling, that many un- 
fortunate creatures perish in the sight of those who are well able 
to relieve them, but who exonerate themselves from this duty, 
by urging, that they are of another cast : a brainhun finds 
friends every where, but the cast has sunk the afflicted shod- 
dru to the level of the beasts : when a bramhiin is relieved, 
however, he is not indebted to the benevolence of his coun- 
trymen, so much as to the dread which they feel lest neglect 
of a bramhun should bring upon them the wrath of the gods. 

Digging pools, planting trees for fruit or shade, making 
roads for pilgrims, &c., arc other duties commanded by the 
shastrii, and piactised by the modern Hindoos. 

Reading and rehearsing the f)ooranus arc prescribed to the 
Hindoos as religious duties, and many attend to them at times 
in a very expensive manner. 

Some ceremonies which arc contrary to every principle of 
benevolence- exist among this people, one of which is to repeat 
certain formulas, for the sake of injuring, removing, or de- 
stroying enemies. Here superstition is made an auxiliary to 
the most diaboliciil passions. 

But what shall we say of the murder of widows on the funeral 
pile ? — this too is an act of great piety. The priest assists the 
poor wretch, in her last moments, before she falls on the pile, 
with the formulas given by the Hindoo legislators; and, to com- 
plete this most horrible of all religious customs, the son of this 
wretched victim kindles the fire in the very face of the mother 
who gave him birth. Can there possibly be a greater outrage 
on human nature ? Is there any thing like it in all the records 

i 4? 
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of the most wild and savage nations ? The North American 
Indian proceeds with the utmost coolness, it is true, in the work 
of scalping and murder, but the victim is his enemy, taken in 
battle; here the victim is an innocent woman — a mother — a 
widow, her heart fresh bleeding under the loss of the companion 
of her youth —the murderer, her awn child — dragged to the 
work by the mild bramhiin, who dances, and shouts, and drowns 
the dies of the family and the victim in the horrid sounds of 
the drum. Such is the balm which is here poured into the 
broken heart of the widow. Nor are these unheard of, un* 
paralleled murders, perpetrated in the night, in some impene- 
trable forest, but in the presence of the whole population of 
India, in open day : — and oh ! horrible, most horrible ! not less 
than several thousands of these unfortunate women, it is sup- 
posed, are immolated every twelve months. I have heard that 
the son sometimes manifests a great reluctance to the deed,* 
and that some of these human victims are almost dead with 
fear before they are touched by the flames.^ But such are the 
effects of superstition, and the influence of long-established 
customs, joined to the disgrace and terrors of a state of widow- 
hood, that, in the first moments of grief and distraction 
for the loss of her husband, reason is overpowered, and the, 
widow perishes on the funeral pile, the victim of grief, super- 
stition, and dread. Many widows are buried alive with the 
corpses of their husbands. 

Voluntary suicide is not only practised to a dreadful extent 
among the Hindoos, but the shastriis positively recommend the 

• The sitastiu piesciibes, that he should do it with his head turned from 
the pile. Keunett, dettcribiug the Iloniaii funeial, says, “The iie.vt of blood 
performed the ceremony of lighting the pile, ulncli they did with a torcli, 
turning their face all tlic while the other way, as if it was done out of ne- 
cessity and not willingly.” 

t These barbaroii<> murderers say, that when a woman Is thus friglitcned 
to death, the gods, eharmed with her devotion, have taken her before she 
entered upon this holy act. 
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crime, and promise heaven to the self-murderer, provided he 
die in the Ganges ! Nay, the bramhuns, as well as persons 
of other casts, assist those who design thus to end life, of 
which the reader will find instances recorded in vol. iii, pp. 
328, 329, 332. In some places of the Ganges, deemed pe- 
culiarly sacred and efficacious, infatuated devotees very fre- 
quently drown themselves. A respectable bramhun assured 
the author that in a stay of only two months at Allaliabad, 
he saw about thirty persons drown themselves ! Lepers are 
sometimes burnt alive with their own consent, to purify them- 
selves from disease in the next birth. Others throw them- 
selves under the wheels of Jugiinnat’h's ponderous car, and 
perish instantly. Multitudes perish annually by disease and 
want on idolatrous pilgrimages 5 and notwithstanding the be- 
nevolent efforts of Col. Walker, it is certain, that infanticide 
is again practised since his return to England, to as great an 
extent as ever in various parts of Hlndoost'han (see vol. iii, 
p. 339.) 

Another very popular act of Hindoo devotion is that of 
siting sacred places.* There are few Hindoos grown up to 
mature age, who have not visited one or more of these places, 
the resort of pilgrims. Many spend their whole lives in 

" A journey to Bennies, &c., and the pei-rormance of religious ceremo- 
nies tliere, are aciions in the highest repute for religious merit amongst 
tlic Hindoos. IMany .siikuis in Calcutta indulge the hope, that they shall 
remove all the sins they commit in the service of Europeans (which every 
one knows are neither few nor small) by a journey to Benares, before 
they die. The Hindoo pundits declare, that even Europeans, dying at 
Benares, though they may have lived all their days upon cow’s flesh, wil) 
certainly obtain absorption into B turn hii. On this subject, they quote a 
couplet, ill which Benares is compared to a loose female, who receives alb 
and destroys their desire of sin, by quenching their appetites. The Hin- 
doo learned men also admit, that Englishmen may partake of the blessings 
of their religion in two other instances, viz. if they become Arm believers in 
Guiiga, or die at JugAnnat’h-ksh^tru. In alt other respects^, the Hindoo 
heavens are shut against all eaters of co\V*s Aesh. 
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passing repeatedly from one end of Hindoost'lian to the other 
as pilgrims : nor are these pilgrimages confined to the lower 
orders, householders and learned bramhiins are eqnalJy infa* 
tuqted, and think it necessary to visit one or nioro^f these 
spots for the puriEcation of the soul before death. In some 
instances, a river; in oUiers a natural phenomenon; and in 
others a famous idol, attracts the Hindoos. Large sums are 
expended by the rich, and by tho poor their little all, in these 
journies, in the fees to tho bramhtms, and in expenses at the 
sacred place. I have given an account of the ceremonies 
preparatory to the pilgrimage, as well as of those w'hich arc 
performed when the pilgrims arrive at the con.sccrated place ; 
to which are also added particulars of the most frequented of 
these haunts of superstition. 

For the expiation of sin, dilferent methods of atonement 
are prescribed in the Hindoo writings: many of which, how- 
ever, have fallen into disuse. 

' Lest the observance of all these acts of religious homage 
thouJd fail to secure happiness in a future state, the Hindoos 
are taught to repeat the names of the gods in their last hours ; 
and are also enjoined to make presents to the bramhuns, espe- 
cially to their spiritual guides ; their relations also immerse the 
body of a diseased person up to the middle in the Ganges, 
and pour copiously of this sacred water into the dying man. 

To procure relief for the wandering spirit after death, they 
make to it offerings of rice, &c. in a religious ceremony, almost 
universally attended to, called the shraddhu, and on which 
very frequently a rich man expends not less than 3 or 4-00,000 
roopees. To present this offering at Giiya, is supposed to be 
attended with the certain deliverance of the deceased from 
all sorrow.x The pooranus tead), that after death the 

> “ Ah said a liindoo one day, in the hearing of ihc auilior, laim iit- 
ing the caiiislrophc, “ ii is not every one who sets out for Ciiiya, that 
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soul becomes united to an aerial body^ and passes to the. seat 
orjudgment> where it is tried by Yumii, the Indian PlutOj who 
decides upon its future destiny. It, however, remains in this 
aerial pellicle till the last shraddhii is performed, twelve 
months after death ; when it passes into happiness or misery, 
according to the sentence of Yumu. 

The same works teach, that there are many places pf happi- 
ness for the devout, as well as of misery for the wielded ; that 
God begins to reward in this life those who have performed 
works of merit, and punishes the wicked here by various afflic- 
tions ; that indeed all present events, prosperous or adverse, 
are the rewards or punishments inevitably connected with 
merit or demerit, either in a preceding birth, or in the present 
life; that where merit preponderates, the person, after ex- 
piating sin by death and by sufferings in hell, rises to a higher 
birth, or ascends to the heaven -of his guardian deity. 

The joys of the Hindoo heavens are represented as wholly 
sensual, and the miseries of the wicked as consisting in corpo- 
ral punishment : the descriptions of the former disgust a chaste 
mind by their grossness, and those given of the latter offend 
the feelings by their brutal literality. 

Anxious to obtain the Confessiok of Faith of a Baam- 
HUN, from his own pen, I solicited this of a man of superior 
understanding, and I here give a translation of this article : 

“ God is invisible, independent, ever-living, glorious, un- 
corrupt, all-wise, the ever-blessed, the almighty ; bis perfec- 
tions are indescribable, and past finding out : he rules over 

reaches the place.*’ Another Hindoo, in the presence of the author, re- 
proving a young bramhun, who refused to afford pecuniary help to his 
aged infirm parent, asked him, if this was not the grand reason why a 
person entered into tlic marriage state, that he might have a son, who, by 
offerings ul Guya, might piocure for liini happiness after death? 
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all^ supports all, destroys all» and remains after the dcstruc* 
tion of all ; there is none like him ; he is silence ; he is free 
from passion, from birth, &c., from increase and decrease, 
from fatigue, the need of refreshment, &c. He p^psesses 
the power of infinite diminution, and lightness, and is the soul 
of alL . 

He created, and then entered into, all things ; in which he 
exists in two ways, untouched by matter, and receiving the 
fruits of practice/ He now assumes visible forms, for the sake 
of engaging the minds of mankind. The different gods are 
parts of God, though his essence remains undimiiiished, as 
rays of liglit lea/e the sun his undiminished splendour. He 
created the gods to perform those things in the government 
of the world of which man was incapable. Some gods are 
parts of other gods, and there are deities of still inferior 
powers. If it be asked, why God himself docs not govern the 
world, the answer is, that it might subject him to exposure, 
and he chooses to be concealed : he therefore governs by the 
gods, who are emanations from the one God,, possessing a 
portion of his power; he who worships the gods as the one 
God, substantially worships God. The gods are helpful to 
men in all human affairs, but they are not friendly to those 
who seek final absorption, being jealous lest, instead of attain- 
ing absnrptio'n, they should become gods, and rival them, 

Religious ceremonies procure a fund of merit to the per- 
former, which raises him in every future birth, and at length 
advances him to heaven (where he enjoys happiness for a limited 
period), or carries him towards final absorption. 

y Here an objection pres^^es liiud on the bramhau, that it i^ God, or 
Spirit, then, in matter, that aufftT>, since matter cannot sutfer. To this he 
answer.^, that the heart, ihouf’h it be inanimate, and, in consequence, un- 
ronscioiis matter, by its nearness to spirit, becomes capable of joy and 
sorrow, and that this is the sufferer. 
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Happiness in actual enjoyment is the fruit of the merito* 
rious works of preceding births ; but very splendid acts of 
merit procure exaltation even in the birth in which they are 
performed. So, the misery which a person is now enduring, 
is thelhiit of crimes in a former birth : enormous crimes how- 
ever meet with punishment in the life in which they are com- 
mitted. The miseries of a future state arise out of sins un- 
removed by former sufferings ; an inanimate state, and that of 
reptiles, arc also called states of suffering. Absorption can be 
obtained only by qualifications acquired on earth ; and to ob- 
tain this, even an inhabitant of heaven must be born on earth. 
A person may sink to earth again by crimes committed in 
heaven. The joys of* heaven arise only from the gratification 
of the senses. A person raised to heaven is considered as a 
god. 


Every ceremony of the Hindoo religion is either accom- 
panied by a general prayer for some good, or is done from pure 
devotion, without hope of reward ; or from a principle of 
obedience to the shastrii, which has promised certain blessings 
on the performance of such and such religious actions. 

** Various sacrifices are commanded, but the most common 
One at present is the burnt-offering with clarified butter, &c. 
It is performed to procure heaven. The worship of the gods 
is, speaking generally, followed by benefits in a future state, 
as the prayers, praise, and offerings, please the gods.-— Ue- 
peating the names of the gods procures heaven, for the name 
of god is like tire, which devours every combustible. — Bathing 
is the means of purification before religious services, and when 
attended to injsacred places, merits heaven. — Gifts to the poor, 
and to persons of merit, and losing life to save another, arc 
actions Jiighly meritorious, and procure for the person future 
happiness. — Fasting is an act of merit, as tl)e person refuses 
food in devotion to the gods. — Vows to the gods procure hea- 
ven.— Praise offered to the gods in songs, is efficacious in pro- 
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curing future happiness. — Visiting holy places^ a spiritual 
guide, a fiither or a mother, destroys all sin.— Compassion, for- 
bearance, tenderness (regarding the shedding of blood), speak- 
ing truth, entertaining strangers, becoming the refuge of the 
oppressed, planting trees, cutting pools of water, Hnaking 
Rights of steps to holy rivers, and roads to holy places, giving 
water to the thirsty, building temples and lodging-houses for 
travellers, hearing the praise of the gods or a sacred book, 
&c., are actions which merit heaven. — Religious austerities are 
useful to subdue the passions, and raise the mind to a pure 
state. These austerities are rewarded either by heaven or 
absorption*" 

Thus far this bramhinical Confession of Faith. Its author 
has scarcely noticed the amazing efficacy ascribed to religious 
abstraction, and the austerities practiced by anchorites, though 
the doctrine of the v^dus evidently favours an ascetic life. In- 
deed, retirement from the world and abstraction of mind, 
assisted by bodily austerities, is considered as the direct way to 
find beatitude 3 yet it is not denied, but that a person who 
continues in a secular state, may, by performing the duties of 
his religion, accelerate bis approach, either in this or some 
future birth, to divine destiny. The yogee being thus exalted 
in the Hindoo system of theology, and in consequence 
honoured by his countrymen, it has become very common to 
embrace the life of a religious mendicant •, to do which, 
indeed, among an idle, effeminate, and dissolute people, 
there are many inducements very different from those of a 
religious nature : disappointments in life, disagreeable domes- 
tic occurrences, wandering propensities, illicit connections, 
and very often a wish to procure impunity in the commission of 
flagrant crimes,^ induce many to embrace such a life. Perhaps 

* T have notice^l in vol. Hi. p. 404, the fact, that many hordes of raendi- 
cants are armed, and live by public plunder ; but perhaps there are quite as 
many secret robbers to be found in tlie garb of religious mendicants. Since 
this fact has become more generally known, many have suffered the punish- 
ment of their crimes. 
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there is not a single instance at present known, of a person's 
becoming an ascetic from the pure desire of absorption, in 
cases where there is the greatest appearance of such a desire, 
the hermit possesses a motive no higher than that of exemption 
from tb^ troubles of mortal existence. I have given in this 
work an account of nearly twenty orders of mendicants (vol. 
iii. p. 40k, &c.), the followers of different deities : these are 
the scourge of the country, though the legitimate offspring of 
this baneful superstition. Nor need yre now expect to see 
realized the description of a yogee as laid down in the shastru: 
this description never was realized ; those who have received 
the highest fame as yogees, were as corrupt, perhaps, as the 
present wretched imitators of these austerities. Many actions 
are attributed to them which put human nature to the blush. 

Such is the Hindoo religion ; let us examine how far it is 
practised at present. The ceremonies most popular are — the 
daily ablutions, repeating the names of the gods, the daily 
worship of some idol, and visiting holy places. The works of 
merit in greatest estimation are, entertaining bramhiins, build- 
ing temples, cutting pools, erecting landing-places to the 
Ganges, and expensive offerings to deceased ancestors. 

The strict bramhims are distinguished by a scrupulotts regard 
to bathing, the daily worship of their guardian deity, and a 
proud contempt of the lower orders. The voishniivus are 
more sociable, and converse much among each other on their 
favourite Krishnu, and the accidents connected with religious 
pilgrimages. 

** At present,*' says the bramhuti whose confession of faith 
has been given in the preceding pages, “ nvie parts in ten of 
the tishole Hindoo population have abandoned all conscientious 
regard to the forms of their religion. They rise in the morn- 
ing without repeating the name of god, and perform no reli- 
gious ceremony wliatevcr till the time of bathing at noon. 
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when, for fear of being reproached by their neighbours, they 
go and bathe : a few labour through the usual ceremonies^ 
which occupy about fifteen minutes ; the rest either merely 
bathe, or hypocritically make a few of the signs used in wor- 
ship, and then return home and eat. This constitutes the whole 
of their daily practice. Among these nine parts, moreover, 
there are many who spend the time of bathing in conversation 
with others, or in gazing at the women ; and some are to be found 
who ridicule those who employ a greater portion of time in re- 
ligious ceremonies : * What ! you have taken an ass's load 
of religion!* ‘ Faith ! you are become very religious — a very 
holy man. Rise, and go to your proper work.* Three- fourths 
of the single tenth part attend to the daily duties of their 
religion in the following manner : — when they rise, they repeat 
the name of their guardian deity, make a reverential morion 
with the head and hands in remembrance of their absent 
spiritual guide, then wash themselves in the bouse, and pursue 
their business till noon. Should the wife or child have neglected 
to prepare the flowers, &c. for worship, the master of the family 
scolds his wife in some such words as these: — ** Why do 1 
labour to maintain you ? It is not because you can answer 
for me, or preserve me fsom punishment at death, but that 
you may assist me in these things, that I may repeat the name 
of God, and prepare for a future state,’ If the son is to be 
reproved for such a neglect, the father asks him, if he is not 
ashamed to spend so much time in play, careless howmuch 
fatigue he undergoes to please himself, while he is unwilling 
to do the smallest trifle to please the gods. He declares him- 
self ashamed of such a family, and desires to see their faces 
np more. He then gathers the flowers himself, and going to 
the river side, takes some clay, examines whether it be free 
from every impurity, lays it down, taking a morsel with him 
into the water, immerses himself pnee, and then rubs himself 
with the clay, repeating this prayer, ‘ O earth ! thou bearest 
the weight of the sins of all : take m}’’ sins upon thee, and 
grant me deliverance.' He then invites to him the river god- 



Qi» wii» 

Cqdavaregj |l1TiW)i1<||(|tilfa*» 

ho«t><4w4 Kftvtre^ 4wt lie nsay, in 
bjitlwqgiathepi nU af once, an4 lignin Mhnerewhjnt^ 
repeating, • Onauch « day of tbm paop^ «miHoh: 4i day- of- 
the incKiiit^ &c., 1 (such a one) batiie i& the sonthwoids^flowing 
He thep offers up apreyer for hicaself im seqaisnch 
words as these Ubbiiyii«chihr$nily praying for fieajtbepr 
pioese fer ten mUlipns of his fapnilyi bathes in Gilnge^’ and 
^en immerses again. Ne^4 be repeats the day of the iPQAtlSr 
of the moon, &g„ and immerses himseif, while tdMl% 

• l^t my guardian deity be propitious.}' and then asponds Ao 
banh» wiping his hair, and repeating jbhe praxes of Gtoga, aa» 

* O Gdnga> thou a?t the door of thou art tha , wa^ 

tery image of religion^ |hpo art the garlapd round tbja h/9s4 of 
Shivu } the very craw-fish in thee ar,e happy^ wbjU a h^Og at a 
distance from thee is miserable.’, I^e then sipi dpirpi. ao4 
repeats certain prayers to the sun for the remm^al of Ji|8 ihNb 
among which is the celebrated gsy^tree, ‘ X^et a# 00 

the adorable light of the dwme Buler^ (Savlh^^ •*) if 

our intellects: He next pours out drink-offerings to 
to Briimha, Vishnoo, Roodrh, tlie eight progenitors ^ of manr • 
kind* to all the gods, and all living things in the three worlds, 
to certain sages, and at length to his fore^tbers, praying 
thi^they may hereby he satisfied. ^ Now be forms, with 
d/ig^ had prepared, an linage of Urn. liogu> and wprsltips jy 
which act includes praise to, one of the gods, primers foc^ pre<- 
servatipn, meditation on the form of the idol, hymns on the 
virtues of some deity, and repetitions of the names of the gods. 
He then returns home, and repeats, if he has leisure, certain 
portions of one of the shastrfis. Before he begins to eat, he. 
offers up his food to his gujEifdian deity, s^ing, * 1 offer 
food to such a god/ and af^r siun^, wiUi Ins. eyes , 
as 4png a? would be req^uishe , mUk a pow^ ha 
food and eats it. In the evenii^, just before sunset, iif he 
have a temple beloi^iog to him, he presents some friiitij 
to the linage, repeats parts of the ceremonies, of the forenoop* 

VOL. I. k 
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name 6i* ^me deity at considerable lengfli. Whi^ he 
retif^i^tdireet^ he repeats the word Fhdmii-nabhti, a hame^bf 
'Perhaps one "person in ten thoasStid catfies these 
cerbtnonies a little farther than this/' 

As a 'person'passes alohg the streets and roads he is cbiiti- 
nadl^ reminded of one or other df these ceremonies— Jiere sits 
a man in his shop, repeating the name of his guardian Idaniy, or 
teaching it to his parrot*^ — there go half a dozen voiragees, or 
other persons, making their journey to some hbly placed 
here p'asSes a person, carrying a baskSt on liis head, contain- 
ing ricS^weetmeats, fruits, flowers, &c., an offering to his 
guardian deity— here comes a man with a chaplet of red 
flowers round his -'head, and the head of a goat in his hand, 
haying left the blood and carcase before the image of Kalee — 
there sits a group of Hindoos, listening to thrbe or four per- 
sons rehearsing and' chanting poetical versions of the poora- 
nus — ^here sits a man in the fVont of^is house reading one of 
the pooraniis,^ moving his body likb the trunk of a tree in a 

» Th|9 ceremony iej»apposcd to bring great blessings, both on the teacher 
and jthe scbol^ t the parrot obtains Uearen, and so does its master. Num- 
bers of Hindoos, particularly in a morning and evening, may be seen iti the 
streets walking about with parrots in their hands, and repeating aloud to 
them, '^‘Raillia-KrisTind, Radha-KrishnU, Krishnii, Krishnu, Radl^ l^ad- 
ha,** or Shivu-Doerrga,” or Kalei-tOrab.'* Some are thus ^ployed 
six months, others twelve or eighteen, before the parrot has learnt his 
lesson. The merit consists in having repeated the name of a god so great a 
number of times. 

li Reading a book, or having it read at a person’s house, even though the 
person liimself should not ujitierstand it, is a most meritorious action. 
The love of learning for its 'own sake is unknown in Bengal a Hindoo, 
if he applies to learnirg, always does it to obtain roopces— or heaven. 
When be opens one of the shastrUs, or even an acconnt-buok, he makes a 
bow to the book. 'A shopkeeper, when lie is about to balance his books, 
uncertain hew tlie balance will fail, makes a vow to some god, tl at if by 
his favour he slionM not find Itii^self in debt, Ite \^ll present to him some 
offerings. 
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high iwind — and (early in the mbming) here comei. a 
jaded wvetchee, whe have spenf the night ia^ojataipualy wg- 
ing filthy BongSs and dancing in an indecent inaniier> 
the image of Doorga-r-add to tbisj the villagers, 'men-,, and 
women, onming dripping iirom the.banka of the Ganges-^and 
,tbe reader has a tolerable view of the Hindoo idolatry#, aa it 
stalks, every day# idong the streets and roads, and as it .may .be 
recognised by any careless observer. 

^ The reader will perceive, that in all these religious ceremo- 
nies not a particle is fisund to interest or amend the heart ; 
no family bible, profitable for doctrine, for repro(^;for in- 
struction in righteousness, that men may be thoroughly fur- 
nished unto all good works no domestic worshipc; no pious 
assembly, where the village preacher ** attempts each art, re- 
proves each dull delay, allures to brighter worlds, and leads 
the way." No standard of morals to repress the vicious •, no 
moral education in which the principles of virtue and religion 
may be implanted in the youthful mind. Here every thing 
that assumes the appearance of religion, ends (if you could 
forget its impurity) in an unmeaning ceremony, and leaves 
the heart cold as death to every moral principle. Hence the 
great bulk of the people have abandoned every form and ves- 
tige of religious ceremony. The bramhiin who communicated 
this idlbrmation, attributed this general disregard of their 
religion to the kulee-yoogii ; and consoled himself withthe 
idea, that this deplorable state of things was an exact fulfil- 
ment of certain prophecies in the pooraniis. 

Some persons may plead, the doctrine of a state of futuv^ 
rewards and punishments has always been supposed to have a 
strong influence on public morals : the Hindoos not only have 
this doctrine in their writings, but are taught to considerevery 

c The women nd children take.no slipe in the worahip performed bj 
the master of the family. It ia not supposed to belong to thetii. Seevol. 
iii, p. 257. / 
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aitiil miifbvtude of life as an undoubted eyrnfitoin of 
i)Eiorel;dfsefliee> and the terrifio iIppeak^neeB of ile ciose^pur- 
^fi|g puniahment«-can ibis fa^l to produce a dread of^ee, and 
'^a^d^tre to merit the favour of tho Deity ? 1 willetiR Rirther 
^aiaitt tli0 objector, and inform bnait tliat the Hkrdoo anriiings 
‘doolatOi that till every immoral taint is removed, every ein 
OtdlUfed R>r,- and the mind has obtained perfect absirreotioa from 
material objects, it is impossible to be re-united le^ethe Great 
Spirit) and that^ to obtain t^is perfection, the sinm^r must lin- 
ger in many hells, and transmigrate through almost every Ibrm^ 
Of ^matter- Great as* these terrors edit, there is j^othingmove 
palpdblb than that, with most of the Hindoos-, they do not weigh 
the weight of a feather, compared with the loss of ta roepee. 
Th^ reason is obvious : every Hindoo cmrsiders all his actions 
as the efiect of his destiny ) he laments perhaps his miserable 
fate, but he resigns himself to it without a struggle, like the 
malelactor in a condemned cell. To this may be added, what 
must have forced itself on the observation of every tlioughtful 
observer, that, in the absence of the religious principle, no out- 
ward terrors, especiaily those which are invisible and future, 
not even bodily sufferings, are sufficient to make men virtuous. 
^•vtPatnfui experience proves, that even in a Christian country,, 
if vihe religious principle does not exist, the excellency and the 
rewards of virtue, and the dishonour' and misery attending vice, 
may be h^d up to men for ever, without making a single 
CQ^vart. 

But let us now advert to the pernicious errors inculcated in 
the Hindoo writings, and to the vices and miseries engen- 
'deved by the popular superatitioh 

The. doctrine of a plurality of gods, with their consequent 
intrigues, crimmal amours, quarrels, and stratagems to counter- 
act each other, has produced the most fatal effects on the 
mmd| of Uien. Can we expect a people to be better than 
their gods ? Brhmha was inflamed with evil desires towards 
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hit dwn 4aii|^Cer.^Vislm<^0» Ktoi hicarnate as Barnttn^t de^ 
ceived kiog^ B&ltei and him of his kiiigdoiii««^ShiYil*t 

wife was odnstasiUjr jendout oa account of his anMnirs* and 
charged him with associating with the women of ^loir hast at 
CoQch<*BehBr.^ The story of Shird MohindS, a fbmide 
form of Viibnoo, Ui shockingly tndelicale.c-— Vrihdspdtee, fhe 
spiritual; guide of the gods, committed a rape on his eldest 
brother's wtfe.'-^lndru was guilty^of dishonouring the wife of 
his fl|)iritual guide.*^Sodryu revised a virgin named^ Koontee.' 
Yumd, in a passion, kioftnd his own mother, who cursed hhn, 
and afflicted him with a swelled leg, which to this da^ the 
worms are constantly devonring/— Ugnee was inflamed with 
evil desires towards six virgins, the daughters of as many 
sages ; but was overawed by the presence of his wife.^-^Buld- 
ramu was a great drunkard.*" — Vayoo was cursed by Dukshii, 
for making his daughters crooked when they refused his em* 
braces* He he is also charged with a scandalous connection 
with a female monkey."— When Vdroonii was walking in his 
own heaven, he was so smitten with the charms of Oorviishee, 
a courtezan, that# after a long contest, she was scarcely able 
to extricate herself from hiai.''-*Kri8bnu*8 thefts, wars, and 
adulteries are so numerous, that his whole history seems to be 
one uninterrupted series of crimes,^*— In the images of Kdee, 
she b represented as treading on the breast of her husband.^ — 
Liikshmee and Suruswiitee, the wives of Vishnoo, were con-* 
tinually quarrelling/ — It is worthy* of inquiry, how the world 
is governed by these gods, more wicked than men, that we may 
be able-to, judge how far they can be the objects of faith, hope, 
and affection. — Let us open the Hindoo sacred writings : Here 
we see the Creator and the Preserver perpetually counteracting 
each other. Sometimes the Preserver is destroying, and at 

' t 

See Kalika pooranu. • See Mnhabhaiiitii. ^ Ibid. 

* Ibid. “ Ibid. * Ibid. k iwd. ' * Ibid. 

"• Ibid. • See Ramayniid. • Ibid. * See the 

bhagn^iltn. q See the MarkOttd^yO poof soO. See the Vnhiid4hihrnll . 

puoranti. 
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Other time^ the Destroyer is preserving. Dn a certain occa- 
sion,, Shivu granted to the great enemy of the gods, RaVun^ 
a blessing which set all their heavens in an uproar, and drove 
the 580,000,000 of gods into a state of desperation. Briimha 
created Koombhu-kurnii, a monster larger than the whole 
island of Lunka ; but was obliged to doom him to an almost 
perpetual sleep, to prevent his producing an universal famine. 
This god is oflen representeckas bestowing a blessing, to' re- 
move the e/Fects of which VishnoO is obliged to become incar- 
nate : nay, these effects have not in some cases been removed 
till all tfie gods have been dispossessed of their tnrone's, and 
have been obliged to go a begging; till all human affairs have 
been thrown into confusion, and all the elements seized and 
turned against the Creator, the Preserver^ and the Repro- 
ducer. When some giant, blessed by Briimha, has destroyed 
the creation, Vlshnoo and Shivii have been applied to ; but 
they have confessed that they could do nothing for the totter- 
ing universe. 

Reverence for the gods, especially among the poor, as 
might be expected, does not exceed their merits ; yet it is a 
shocking fact, that language like the following should be used 
respecting what the Hindoos suppose to be the" Providence 
which governs the world : — when it thunders awfully, respect- 
able Hindoos say, '' Oh ! the gods are giving us a bad day ; ' 
the lower orders say, The rascally gods are dying.” During 
a heavy rain, a woman of respectable cast frequently says. 
Let the gods perish, my clothes are all wet.” A man of 
low cast says, ** These rascally gods are sending more fain " 

In witaessing Buch a state of gross ignorance, on a subject 
,of iit6nite moment to men, how forcibly do we feel the truth 
and the wisdom of the declaration of the Divine Author of the 
Christian religion, This is life eternal, to know thee, the 
only true God !” A correct knowledge of the Divine perfec- 
^ • See Ute RaiimyUnu. 
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lions, in the mind^ of a sincere Christian, is a treasure which 
transcends in value all the riches the earth : for * instance, 
how much does the doctrine of the Divine Unity tend to dx 
the hope end joy of the Christian ! but the poor Hindoo 
knows not, amongst so many gods, upon whom to call, or in 
whom to trust In the spirituality of the Divine nature, united 
to oinnfscience and omnipresence, the Christian finds a large 
held for the purest and most sublime contemplations ; but the 
degraded idolater, walking roiwd his pantheon, sees beings 
that fill him only with shame or terror : he retires from the 
image of 4Lalee overwhelmed with horror, and fronj^ those of 
RadharKrishnu with confusion and contempt*— or else inflamed 
with concupiscence. How effectual to awaken the fears and 
excite the salutary apprehensions of those who neglect their 
best interests, is the scripture doctrine of the Divine Purity 
and Justice ; but the wretched Hindoo has the examples of the 
most corrupt beings, even in his gods, to lead him to perdition. 
How necessary to the happiness of a good man, are just ideas 
of the wisdom, and equity, and beneficence, of providential 
dispensations : — the reader has seen how impossible it is for a 
Hindoo to derive the smallest consolation in adversity from the 
doctrine of the shastriis respecting the government of the 
world. How consoling to a person, sensible of many failings, 
is the doctrine of the Divine Mercy : — but these heathens have 
nothing held out to encourage the hopes of the penitent; 
nothing short of perfect abstraction, and the extinction of 
every desire, qualify for deliverance from matter. — The sincere 
Christian, with his knowledge of God, “ casteth all his care 
on his Father, who is in heaven j” and the language of his 
mind, invigorated by the living waters flowing from the foun- 
tain of eternal truth, is, Thou shalt guide me with thy coun- 
sel;” Though I walk through the valley, and cVen the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for thou art with me ; 
thy rod and thy staff they comfort me." 

The Hindoo writings farther teach, that it is the Great Spirit 

K 4f 
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whi^ ,m diSbifed tiiroogli ^ewirf teiit ^f^tmaied 
acti«M yr eo&r^ kind are faii 5 ifaet He ii t^e oliaidioteeir> eed the 
bodj^the chariot that it is the bigheia attaiemeiit of huiaeh 
wMto toreaKoe litefact> that thelnittto soul aod BrOmliu 
are one end the But by this doOtrihe all aecou&tability 

ibdesirc^MI^ msd liabUky to puhisbitieiit rendered preposte^ 
rods. Honr often has the author heard it urged by the most 
sensible HtndooSi that the moving cause of every action, hovr^ 
ever dagUious^ is God 3 that man is an instrument upon ivhich 
God plays what tune he pleases^ Another modification of this 
doctrine ia of fate, or unchangeable destiny, Ibibraced, 
oitho^ a dissentient voice, by all the Hindoos. Thus the 
l>eity on his throne is insulted as the author of all crimes, and 
men 'are emboldened to rush forward in the swiflest career of 
iniquity. ^ . 

The sacred writings of the Hindoos encourage the bramhhns 
to deB{use the great body of the people, and teach them, that 
the'veiy sight and touch of a shoodrd renders them unclean. 
To be contented in ignorance is the duty of a sbdodrii, as well 
as to drink whh reverence and hope the water in which the 
bramiiun has washed his foot. The services, too, and the hopes 
held forth by this religion, are almost exclusively confined to 
rile bramhiins. I'bc shdodrii is sufqiosed to be born to evfi 
destiny j and the only hope he can indulge is, that after a long 
sacoeoston of transmigrations he may 4>robably be born a 
bramhttD. 

The subjugation riie passion, so much insisted upon in tbe 
Hindoo JihasSrus, appUes to all virtuous as well as ricious de- 
sires. The person who is divested of all desire, even that of 
cbtaining God* is described as having arrived at the summit of 
pmr&Qtioa. The love of parents, of children, Ac. as an imper- 
fectiaOi according to the Hindoo code hence sa3r8 Krishnii 


t tSse the VSUsom>8srti. 
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" vnM^om 'm firon •tttndwKiir wid ■ftcti ow 

clrihiMn, wiA, andlMBe.*" - ; : 

Theie ^tasttiis also teach» ihat wn may ba remdred by Ihb 
slightest c^renmiy ; aod thas, instead of reformings they pro* 
niise impunity hi transgression. See di^rent stories in enli Si, 
pp.59, 212, 216. 

The ut'hi&rrd contains many prayers for thedestruction 
of enemies ; and gives a4ist of offerings proper to he presented 
to Bhugfiviflee, that she may be induced to ai^ist in the gr^)^^ 
cation of revengeful passions. 

In the institutes of Miinoo a roan is allowed to commit adul- 
tery. if the female consent ; to steal, for the sake of performing 
a religious ceremony ; and to perjure himself, from benevolent 
motives : they also allow of lying, to preserve the life of a 
bramhun, to appease an angry wife, or to please a mistress.* 

” At the time a learned native was assisting the Rer. Mr. Garvjr In the 
traaslatioD of the New Teatament into the SUiigskritu, when sodi paisagea 
as these were trauslaUiig, « Henceforth know 1 no nan. aberibeJesllsV 
** We are dead, and our life is hid/* Sic,; ** 1 am crucified to the world 
** We are fools for Christ /’ “ We are made a spectacle. Ac.** lie exciaimed, 
This is pure voiragSSism; Paul was a true PfirOm-hiiDgsee.'* Yet the 
divine principles upon which Paul trampled upon the world, and devoted 
liitnself supremely to God. Have no existence in the sliastrfi. The fHmioO 
principle is mere stoicism ; its origin is either selfishness, pr infotuafed ana* 
bitiOQ : but the principle of (lie apostle was the love of Cliript. who -died 
on the cross for his enemies — as he himself , says, ** The lore of .QUris^like 
an irresistible torrent, bears us away /' If we are beside ourselves, it is 
for your sakes.** 

* If a man, by the Impulse of lust, tell lies to a woman, or if his own 
life would otherwise be lost, or all tbe goods of liis house spoiled, or if it ik 
for the benefit of a hrambiin, in such affairs falsehood is allowable.'* fikl/M*# 
Code of Genjtoo /rou/s.*— Howcan we wonder that the Hindoos should bd so 
addicted to falsehood, when even in tiie rigovddO. approached with profound 
reverence by so many Christian infidels, we fiud^monatrous exaggeratioas like 
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What ia stUl worae^ in this code, a bramhiln, in case of want, 
is permitted to steali not from the rich merely, but— froin his 
' slave I It is a common sentiment among this people, that in 
eeeular transactions lying is absolutely necessary; and perjury 
if so common^ that it is impossible tOL rely upon the testimony 
of Ilindno witnesses* The natives ridicule the idea of admi- 
nistering justice by oral testimony. 

1 have given in vol. i|i, p. 379, a few examples of persons 
raised to heaven by their own works, to shew that these works 
have nothing to do with real morality. But how Shall we de- 
scribe the unutterable abominations connected with the popular 
superstition ? The author has witnessed scenes which can be 
clptbad in no language, and has heard of other abominations 
practised in the midst of religious rites, and in the presence of 
the gods, which, if they could be described, would fill the whole 
Christian world witli disgust and horror. Let impenetrable 
darkness cover them till ** the judgment of the great day.** 

Men are sufficiently corrupt by nature, without any outward 
excitements to evil in the public festivals ; nor have civil nor 
spiritual terrors, the frowns of God and governors united, been 
found sufficient to keep within restraint the overflowings of 
iniquity but what must be the moral state of that country, 
where the sacred festivals, and the very forms of religion, lead 
tnen to every species of vice ! These festivals and public exhi- 
bitions excite universal attention, and absorb, for weeks toge- 
ther, almost the whole of the public conversation : and such 
is the enthusiasm with which they are hailed, that the whole 
country seems to be thrown into a ferment : health, property, 
time, business, every thing is sacrificed to then^ In- this man- 

fhe foUdwirif BhUratO distribiife^'in Miishnarii a liuiidfed and S€vt*n 
tUbttSiBd millions of blavk cle[»liauis with white tui»ks, and decked wltli 
Sold***! ;^)** A sacred lire was ltfi»lited for Bhiiriita, son of Dooslihiitiji, in 
3af^|||SDntt; at which a thousand bramhhns shared a thousand millions of 
cows apiece." See 3Jf, Colebrooke*e Meeay, 
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ner are the people prepared Id receive impi^idtis frdni their 
national institutions. If these institutions were fhvouralile to 
virtue^ the edects would be most happy ; but as, in addition to 
their fascination, they are exceedingly calculated' to' Cdrhipt 
the mind, the most dreadful consequences follow, dnd vice, like 
a mighty torreht, flows through the plains of BeUgal, with the 
force of the ^ood-tide of the Ganges, carrying along with it 
young and old, the learned and the ignorant, rich and poor, all 
casts and descriptions of people — into an awful eternity ! 

In thort, the characters of the gods, and the licentiousness 
which prevails at their festivals, and abounds in their popular 
works, with the enervating nature of the climate. Have made the 
Hindoos the most effeminate and corrupt people on earth. 1 
have, in the course of this work, exhibited so many proofs of 
this fact, that 1 will not again disgust the reader by going into 
the subject. Suffice it to say, that fidelity to marriage vows is 
almost unknown among the Hindoos ; the intercourse of the 
sexes approaches very near to that of the irrational animals. 
The husband almost invariably lives in criminal intercourse 
during the pupilage of his infant wife } and she, if she becomes 
a widow, cannot marry, and in consequence, being' destitute of 
a protector and of every moral principle, becomes a willing 
prey to the lascivious. 

Add to all this, the almost incredible number of human vic- 
tims which annually fall in thiii Aceldama. I have ventured 
on an estimate of the number of Hindoos who annually perish, 
the victims of the bramhinical religion (vol. iii, p. S4f3). Every 
additional information 1 obtain, and the opinions of the best 
informed persons with whom I am acquainted, confirm me in 
the opinion, that this estimate is too low, that the havock is^ 
far greater, however difficult it may be to bring the mind to 
contemplate a scene of horror which outdoes all that has ever 
been perpetrated in the name of religion by all the savage na- 
tions put together. These cruelties, together with the con- 
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tem§it tbe Hii^dooa for the bcnij as Skxqere teasip#« 

rsry sb^llj cast off at p^ure, and tl^e disorganizing effects ef 
tbe castf , render them e^cceedingly unfeding and cruel;. of 
wbjieh tbeir want tf every national provision for the destijfcul^ i 
tbeiiy leavii^ multitudes, to perisb before tbeir own doors^. 
pitM and even unnoticed; the. inhuman manner in which they 
bum the bodies of their deceased relational and their savage 
triumphs when spectators of a widow burning in the dames of 
the funeral pile> are awful examples- 

Bui to know the Hindoo idolatry> as it is» a person mitst 
wade through the filth of tbe thirty-six pooranus and other po- 
pular book8*«-he must read and hear the modern popular poems 
and songs^-4m must follow the bramhun through his midnight 
orgies^ before the image of Kalee* and other goddesses ; or he 
must accompany him to the nightly revels^ the jatras, and listen 
to the filthy dialogues which are reliearsed respecting Krishnh 
and the daughters of the milkmen ; or he must watch him, at 
midnight, chokingt with the mud and water of the Ganges^ a 
wealthy rich citizen^ while in the delirium of a fever ; or, at 
the same hour, while murdering an unfaithful wife, or a sup- 
posed domestic epamy i burping the body boforo it is cqldi 
and washiK^ tbe blood from his hands in the sacred stream pf 
the Ganges ; or be must look at the bramhun;^ hurrying the 
trembling half-dead widow round the funeral pile, and throw- 
ing her, like a log of wood, by the side of the loathsome car- 
case of her busbandy tying her to it, and then bolding, her 
down with bamboo levers till the fire has deprived her of the 
power of rising and running away. — After he lias followed the 
braihbiiii through all these horrors^ he will only ^ye ap- 
proached the tbreshhold pf this tepopfe of M,p]och« apd hp will 
begin to be tmnvinced* that tp kpow the Hipdpo idolatry^ ajs 
w, a man must bfcoipe a Hindpp— rather, hi? become, 

a bramhiiii s for a pOiOr shoddru, by the very circumstances of 
his d^pradatidn, is restramed from many abominations which 
bhililliiitis alone arle privileged to commit. And when he has 
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•dMi« thi«« meditate eo tbiff syMom in kl» e£^ 0 |a m the 

laf ^the afflicted or dying as descrihed hi v^! in, 

fip, 36S, S97, end 399 ; an f^dkig which description, he iciU 
fiwrceive that the Hindoo &ids ncdbing tp supiport hipi in the 
system td'.pbtlosopliy and idolatry in which hc has hoen^ edu- 
cated; in his distress he niters the Reddest 'inurmnrs 
against the gods^ and dies in the greatest perplexity add agi- 
tation of Blind. He is not an ascetic who has spent his days 
in a forest, and obtained perfect abstraction of mind, and there- 
fore he has no hopes of absorption. He baa performed no 
splendid acts of merit, and therefore cannot look for a situa- 
tion in the heavens of the gods. He has been tlie slave of his 
passions and of the world, and therefore some dreadful place 
of torment, or transmigration into some brutal form, is his only 
prospect. — However awful it may be, the author has been sur- 
prised to find that tlie Hindoos at large have no expectation 
whatever of happiness after death. They imagine that con- 
tinuance in a state of bodily existence is of itself a certain 
mark that further transmigrations await them. They say, that 
while they are united to a body full of wants, they must neces- 
sarily sin to meet these wants ; that is, worldly anxiety cannet 
be shaken oiF, and that therefore it is in vain to think of 
heaven. All this load of ceremonies — all these services to 
spiritual guides and bramhuns— these constant ablutions-— these 
endless repetitions of the name of God — these pilgrimages— 
these offerings for the emancipation of the dead - all is come to 
this : at death the man is only a log of wood which Yiimu is 
going to throw upon the fire ; or he is an ill-fated spark of the 
ethereal flame doomed to imprisonment in matter, a connection 
which it never sought, and separation from whioIij*t can never 
obtain till thoroughly emancipated from all material influence.; 
but in endeavours to do which (and these depending not on its 
:&ee agency, but. on the complexion of former actione) no aid 
from above is promised. Ho that in the origin of his .mortal 
existence, in its continuance, and in its tdose, the .Hindoo 
supposes himself to be urged on by a iate not to be changed 
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ct reskted ; diafc therefore all repeDtaiice, all efibrti, are ute« 
less {‘^wlten the atream turns, it will be proper to row, but 
never till then. While he rejoins these ideas, therefore, a Hia« 
dec can neVer avail himself of the help and consolation ^)d 
out to him by divine Revelation. It is of no avail to invite a 
man, unless his views can be changed, to the use of pf^ayer, 
who firmly believes that an almost endless succession of trans* 
migrations inevitably await him, and that in these states he 
must expiate by his own sufferings every atom and tinge of his 
offencesi Such a Hindoo can have no idea that the Almighty 
is accessible; that he ** waits to be gracious that this is 

the accepted time and the day of salvation that if the 

wicked forsake his way, the Lord will abundantly pardon 
and that ** whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord shall 
be saved." — O horrid system ! O deplorable infatuation ! Never 
was there a people more ardent, more industrious, more per- 
severing in the pursuit of secular schemes. Never was there a 
people reduced to so fatal an apathy respecting eternal re- 
demption, , an apathy brought on by belief in doctrines having 
for their basis an unchanging necessity, without beginning and 
without end. 

This state of things serves to explain the mysterious dispen-^ 
sations of Providence, in permitting the Hindoos to remain so 
lohg in darkness, and in causing them to suffer so much for- 
merly under their Mahometan oppressors. The murder of 
so many myriads of victims has armed heaven against them. 
Let us hope that now, in the midst of judgment, a gracious 
Providence ^as remembered mercy, and placed them under the 
fostering care of a Christian government, that they may enjoy 
a happiness to which they have been hitherto strangers. 

If then this system of heathenism communicates, no purifying 
know^ge of the divine perfections, supplies no one motive to 
holhiess while living, no comfort to the afflicted, no hope to the 
dying ; but on the contrary excites to every vice, and hardens its 
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followers in thwmobHkgnkifl oHiiies $ howaren^eUfaccoiiBti^ 
the conduct of its apologists^ except in the recoheetioii^ that 
the sceptical part of mankind ^haive always been partial to 
heathenism. Voltaire^ Gibbon^ Humey &c.| have been oflien 
charged with a strong partiality^ fbr the Greetair end Rcunan 
idolatries 3 and many Europeans in ‘India are suspected of 
having made large strides towards heathenism* Even Sir Wm. 
Jonesy whose recommendation of the Holy Scriptures ^fbund 
in his Bible after his death) has been so often and so deservedly 
quotedy it is said> to please hiapfindit, was accustomed to study 
the shastrus with the image of a Hindoo god placed on his 
table ; — his fine metrical translations of idolatrous hymns are 
known to every lover of vcrse.y In the same spirity we ob- 
serve^ that figures and allusions to the ancient idolatries are 
retained in almost all modem poetical compositionsy and even 
in some Christian writings. 

However wonderful this partiality of professed Christians to 
heathenism may be, it is not more extraordinary than the ex- 
travagant lengths into which some learned men have gone in 

y ** I could not help feeling a degree of regret, in reading lately the 
Memoirs of the aclmirable and estimable Sir Williain Jones. Some of Jiis 
researches in Asia have no doubt iiicideutftlly served the cause of religioa 3 
but did be think the last possible direct service had been rendered to Chris- 
tianity, that his accomplished mind was left at leisure for hymns to the 
Hindoo gods ? Was not this a violatioti even of the neutrality, and an of- 
fence, not only against the gospel, but against theism itself? I know what 
may be said about person ideal Ion, license of poetry, and so on : but sitould 
not a worshipper of God hold liimseif uiidei* a solemn obligation to abjure 
all tolerance of even poetical figures that can seiionsly seem, in any way 
whatever, to recognize the pagan divinities, or abominations, as the pro- 
phets of Jehovah would have called them ? What would Elijah have said 
to such an employment of talents? It would have availed little to have 
tol^ him, that these divinities were only personificatioDS (with their ap- 
propriate representative idols) of objects in nature, of elemeotSy or of 
abstractions. He would have sternly replied^And was not 3ajal, whose 
prophets I destroyed, tlte same ?*' See Foster^s incamjtare^i^Ce JSiropf. 
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their Iram Aeaoliquity of the Hindoo ,wrUiog0> 

fiUlhed eeem lo prefer .Hiodeoieiii to OirUtiaiyity purely 
im ftccouDt of ito boasted antiquity/ Pr. Stiles, preuMifent 
^ Yale College, in America, foxioed such an entbimjastic 
mpectatioo from the amaaiog antiqitity of the Hindoo wri- 
tings, that he actually ^rota to .Sir William Jones, to request 
him to seareh among the Hm^s for the Adamic books. 
Had not this gentleman been a aealous Christian, it is likely 
his extravagant expectations might have led him to ask .Sir 
William to iranslace and send him a book two or three millions 
of years old, written inaome k&lpii amidst the endless succee* 
oessioa of worlds. 

Ear some time, a very unjust and unhappy impression ap- 
peared to have been made on the public mind, by the enco- 
miums passed on the Hindoo writings. In the first place, they 
were thus elevated in their antiquity beyond the Christian 
scriptures, the writings of Moses having been called the pro- 
ductions of yesterday, compared with those of the bramhuns. 
The contents of these books also were treated with the greatest 

* Is Ml*. Halhcd an example of the amazing credulity of UDbelievers in 
every case wherein the Bible is not concerned ? When he wrote -his 
^ Cc^eof Oentoo Laws,*' lie hesitated to believe the Bible, because It was 
Otttdonelii chronology by the histories of the Chinese and Hindoos. With 
sacred reverence he exclaims, at the close of bis account of the four yoo- 
giis^ ** To such antiquity the Mosaic creation is but as yestefday ; and to 
such ages the life of Methuselah is no more than a span !** He says, in 
a'noHier page, ** Tlie conscientious scruples of Brydone will always be of 
weight in the scale'Of philosophy.'* If the age or reign of Biiimha, 
vi*. 59,987,200,000,000 years, excited such sacred awe in She miad of 
this gentleman, what would have been his sensations, and how strong his 
fiMth in the ** holy writ " of the Hindoos, if he had hSp^wned to read in the 
Hamayhtl she account of Ram’s artnyi which, this *^hply writ” says, 
aipouated to 1,<^00 ,090,000,000,000,000,000 soldiers, or rather monkies ! 
Again, two thou/ihlf^tflkiea the four yoogfis, or 8, 04^,000^000 ybars. Is the 
age Ofshe sagoMt^kOridjEfcfi ! What, in the Mme of Mr. H^hOd^ lS4he life 
of Methnseiah^Vb this y^^lMiis unbelfeVer In Moses beenssetu last» it is 
saM, a Ihrm believer. in 
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rerer^ee ; the fUlmilire rellghafo ^llie HkldottByli^^wiA IMhl, m- 
vealed the most silblime doctHiM, and fnculeated a pl»e Mo- 
rality. We were taught to make the greatest distinction be* 
tween'the anciehik and lOOdem rehgioO of the Hindoos^ Ibrtbe 
apolo^ts ibr Hindookm dtdoiol apip*^® df its bein§ |ixdgod of 
by pres(ent appearances. Some porioimondeafomwd to for* 
suade us that the Hindoos 'wete not idolaters^ bsMoie they 
maintained the unity of Godj^thoogh they worrfiipped' fke 
works of their own hands as Gody and though nhe ntsmber €ft 
their gods was 330>000,000« It is 'Very probable, that the 
unity of God has been a sentiment' amongst the philosophers 
of^very age ; and that they wished it to be' understood, that 
they worshipped the One God^ whether they bowed before the 
Image of Moloch, Jupiter^ or Kalde : yet manknid havo ge- 
nerally concluded, that he who worships an image is ah idola- 
ter i and I suppose they will continue to think So, unless^ in 
this age of reason, cofhmon -sense should be turned out of 
doors. 

Kow, faowerer, the woi4d has had some opportumty of de- 
ciding upon the claims of the Hindoo writings, both as it 
respects their antiquity, and the value of their contents* 
Mr. Colebrooke’^B' essay on the vidus, and- his other imporlatit 
translations ; the Bhugiivut-Ggeta, translated by Mr. Wilkins ; 
the translation of the Ramaytin, several volumes of which have 
been printed ; some valuable papers in the Asiatic Researches ; 
with other translations by different Siingskritu scholars ; have 
thrown a great body of light on this 8ub|ect :^and this light is 
daily hiereasing. 

IVfony an object appears beautiful when seen at a distance, 
and through a mist; but when the fog is dii^rsed, and the 
person has approached it, he smiles at the deception. Such is 
the exact case with these books, and this system of idohilty. 
Becaose^the^publici ibr want of being more familiar with the 
subject, could not ascertain the pdhit of thne when the Hindoo 
shastriis were written, they therefore at once believed the as- 

VOL I. 1 . 
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sertfdns of the bramhuns and their friendsi that their antiquity 
was uafathomabiO; - 

The Uererend Mr. Maurice has attempted to describe the 
Hindoo ceremonies^ which he never saw, in the most captivating 
terms, and has piainted these ** abominable idolatries" in the 
most florid colours. It might have been expected (idolatry 
being in itself an act so degrading to man, and so dishonour- 
able to God), t^iat a Christian divine would' have been shocked 
while writing in this manner. If Mr. Maurice think there b 
something in Hindooism to excite the most sublime ideas, let 
him come and join in the dance before the idol ; — or assist the 
bramhtins in crying Hiiree bul ! i/i/ree while the fire is 
seizing the limbs of the young and unfortunate Hindoo widow ; 
—or let him attend at the sacrificing of animals before the 
Images of Kalee and Doorga ; — or come and join in the dance, 
stark naked, in the public street, in open day, before the image 
of Doorga, in the presence of thousands of spectators, young 
and old, male and female. He will find, that the sight will never 
make these holy bramhiins, these mild and innocent Hindoos, 
blush for a moment.— Seriously, should sights like these raise 
the ardour of enthusiam, or chill the blood of a Christian mi- 
nister ? Say, ye who blush for human nature sunk in shame. 
As a clergyman, Mr. Maurice should have known, that anti- 
quity sanctifies nothing The sinner, being an hundred 
years old, shall be accursed.'' 

What will a sober Christian say to the two following para- 
graphs, inserted in the fifth volume of the Indian Antiquities 

- ■ SoQuda of triumph, which the bramhUiis use when the fire of the fu- 
neral pile burn, and when they aire choking a dying person with 

the water of the Ganges. These words literally mean, *' call upon Hhree," 
or rep^t the itamoof Hiiree, Krishna. In their popular use, they are 
like English phrase, / huzza / 

While tbesiifher cannot hut withhold his ^ssent horn Mr. Maurice’s ap- 
pJUqiUiou of Jhe Hfndop triad, aud the whole of his attempt to illustrate 
Scripture doctrines from the ancient systems of idolatry, he embtaces this 
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** Mr« Forbes, of SUinmore-hill> in his elegfint numemn of ia* 
dian rarities, numbers two of the bells that have been used in 
devotion by the bramhiins. They are greet ciiriosities, and one 
ofthem in particular appears to be of very higb^antiquity, in 
form very much resembling the cup pf theloM>s and the tupe^pf 
it is uncommonly soft and melodious. 1 could not avoid being 
deeply affected with the sound of an instrument which had^ 
actually employed to kindle the flame qf that superstition, 
which 1 have attempted so extensively to unfold. ^ My trans- 
ported thoughts travelled back to the remote period, when the 
bramhiin religion blazed forth in all its splendour in the ca- 
verns of Elephanta : I was, for a moment, entranced, and 
caught the ardour of enthusiasm. A tribe of venerable priests, 
arrayed in flowing stoles, and decorated with high tiaras, seemed 
assembled around me ; the mystic song of initiation vibrated 
in my ear ; I breathed an air fragrant with the richest per- 
fumes, and contemplated the Deity in the Are that symbolized 
him.** In another place “ She [the Hindoo religion] wears 
the similitude of a beautiful and radiant Cherub from Heaven, 
bearing on his persuasive lips the accents of pardon and peace 
and on his silken wings benefaction and blessing.*’ 

The sacred scriptures, of which this writer professes to be 
a teacher, in every part, mark idolatry as the abominable 
THING WHICH GoD HATETH. Mr. MauHce calls it, a 
beautiful and radiant cherub from heaven.” How this Chris- 
tian minister will reconcile his ideas . of idolatry with those of 
his Great Master in the great day of final account, I.must 
leave ; but I recommend to him, and to all Europeans who 
think there is not much barm in Hindooism, the perusal of the 
following passages from the word of the true and living 
GoJD; — 

If thy brother, the son of thy mother, o^r fhy $ 00 * oi{, thy 
daughter, or the. wife of thy boppm, or thy which is. as 

opportiiniiy of eKpressfiig IVis a<hniialht5n of 'ihe lifefary mri-ilt of 
masterly work. 

1 2 
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thine own soul, eutice tfaee secretly, saying, Let vtis goi and 
serve ether gods, which thou hast not known, thou, aor ihy 
fathers (namely, of the gods of the people whioh are round 
about you, nigh unto thee, or far off from thee, from the one 
i^nd of the earth even unto the other end of the earth) ; 4beu 
shalt not consent unto him> ndr hearhOfrunto him; neither 
shall thine eye pity him, neither shalt thou spare, neither sbalt 
thou conceal him : but thou shalt surely kill him ; thine famid 
shall be first upon him to put him to death, and afterwards the 
hand of all the people. And thou sbalt stone him With stones, 
that he die : because he hath sought to thrust thee away fVom 
the Lord thy God, which brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt, from the house of bondage. And all Israel shall hear 
and fhar, and shall do no more any such wickedness as this is 
among you." JDeut. xiii., 6,7, 8, 9, 10, 11. — I quote this re- 
markable passage, not because I think the Christian dispensa- 
tion allows of punishing idolaters with death, but to shew how 
marked is the divine abhorrence of this sin. 

'' And 1 will destroy your high places, and cut down your 
images, and cast your carcases upon the carcases of your idols, 
and my soul shall abhor you.*’ Leviticus, xxvi. 30. — “ Cursed be 
the man that maketh any graven image, any graven or molten 
itnage^ wa abomination uhto the Lord, the work of the hands of 
the craRsmeu, atid putteth it in a secret place. And all the 
people shall answer and say. Amen." DeUt, xxvii. 15. — ** Thus 
iaith the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel, Ye have seen all 
the evil that 1 have brought upon Jerusalem, and upOn all the 
cities of Judah ; and, behold, this day they are a desolation, 
and no man dwelleth therein; Because of their wickedness 
which. they have committed to provoke me to anger. In that 
they Went to bum incense^ aud to serve other gods^ whom they 
knew not, neither tbey, ye, ndr your fathers. Howbeit, I sent 
unio you all my servants the prophets, rising early and sending 
saying, O do tor this aboMikab^b Ttnira that I 
'hate. But they harkened not, nor inclined their *ear to tum^ 
from their wickedness, to burn no incense unto cither gods. 
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Wherefore EDjr fury and mine anger was poured forth, and was 
hiitdlediii the ciMes ef Ju4ah» and in the streets of Jerusi^ii] ; 
and they are wasted and desolate, as at this day/* aliv. 

2, S, 4, S, 6.— And what agreement hath the temple of God 
with 2 Cor- vi, 16.— For the ti|ne past of pur life roay 

auflice^us to have wrought tbg^ of . the Gentjles> when we 
a^ked io' lascivioiisnesibr lusts, ejfcess of wine, rovelliiigs« ban- 
quetlngs, and akominabh kiolaitrm/* I PeferW. 3.— V Put the 
fearful, and unbelieving, and the abomipablo, and mprderers, 
and whoremongers, and sorcerers, mad fdolaterst an^. all Jiara, 
shall have their part in the lake which burneth with fire and 
brimstone : whiph i$ the second death.*' Asv. xxi. 3. 

Let every conscientious Christian fairly weigh these portions 
of the divine word, and then say, whether there be not, ac- 
cording to the spirit of these passages, a great degree of cri- 
minality attached to the person who in any way countenances 
idolatry. I am not ashamed to confess, that I fear more for the 
continuance of the British power in India, from the encourage- 
ment which Englishmen have given to the idolatry of the 
Hindoos, than from any other quarter whatever. The Gover- 
nor of the world said to the Israelites, in particular reference to 
idolatiy , “ If ye walk contrary td me, I will walk contrary to 
you.’* Moses, in the name of Jehovah, thus threatens the Jews, 
if they countenance idolatry ;— <• I call heaven and earth to 
witness against you this day, that ye shall soon utterly perish 
from off the land whereunto ye go over Jordan to^ possess it : 
ye shall not prolong your days upon it, . hut shall utterly be 
destroyed.’* It caunot be doubted, that in every c^se in which 
either a person, or a nation, b^ins to think favourably of ido- 
latry, it is a mark of departure in heart and practice from the 
living God : it was always se considered among the Jews. 
There is £rcarcely any thing m Hindooisaa, when truly known, 
iu which a learned man can delight, or of which a beneyp}ent 
man can approve i and I am fully persuaded, that there will 
soon be but one opinion on the subject, and that this opinion 
will be, that the Hindoo system is less aUcient thiuK the 
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Egyptian^ and that it is the most puerile, imfurEi amu 

BLOaUT ,OP 'ANY SYSTEM OF IDOLATRY THAT WAR EVER 
ESTABLISHED Olir EARTH. 

To this description of the Hindoo Mythology, the author hat 
added accounts of the principal Hindoo Seceders, including 
the sects founded by BOoddhii, Rishtibhii-d^vu, Naniik, and 
Chorttinyil. All the founders of these sects appear to have 
beefi ireligiouS mendicants, who, animated by excessive en- 
thusiasm, have attempted to carry dertain points of the Hindoo 
system further than the regular Hindoos, particularly those 
which respect severe mortificalions. Booddhii and Rishiibhti- 
d^vii evidently adhered to the systems of those Hindoo philo- 
sophers who were atheists.** Both their systems are comprised 
in two or three doctrines : — the world is eternal, and possesses 
in itself the energy which gives rise to what we call creation, 
preservation, and resuscitation; religion (Dhurmii) regulates 
all states, and is in fact what Christians call providence, con- 
nected with absolute predestination ; the person who acquires 
the greatest portion of dhdmh becomes a personification of 
religion, procures happiness for . himself, and deserves the wor- 
ship of others. Amongst all excellent qualities, compassion is 
the cardinal virtue, especially as manifested in a rigid care not 
to hurt or destroy sentient beings. 

Without abating an atom of our abhorrence and contempt of 
a scheme of religion which excludes a God, it is a singular 
feature of this system of atheism, that it has placed the sceptre 
of universal government in an imagined being under the name 
of Religion ; or, to speak more correctly, in the hands of two 
beings. Religion and Irreligion, who have the power of re- 
warding and punishing the virtuous and the vicious. In short, 
these heresiarchs have not promulgated a system of atheism, 
without making some provision for the interests of morality in 

‘ c I'be Siii’S^-btiaghlivata mentions Bouddbtt hs the son of Uiijfinii, of 
KSebiUtt; and that Cbarwaktt, a celebrated Atheist, embraced and publlsUr 
cdtbis real opinions of Booddbd. See ShrCe-bhagttvtUii, chap. I, sect. 3. 
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their wa/|^ and if the idea of punishment alone iirould maki^ 
men vi^tudus, a Bouddhu an^ a Joinh might attain a place in 
the niche of fame not muoh below thousands who believe in a 
First Cause. 

As men are born under a certain destiny, and as every action 
produces its destined fruic« little is left to human exertion, and 
in consequence religious ceremonies have little place in these 
systems. The only object of worship is a deceased or a living 
perfect ascetic : the former has temples erected to his memory, 
which contain his image, and before which a few ceremonies 
are performed similar to those before the Hindoo idols; and the 
living mendicant is worshipped by the devout wherever he 
happens to rest from his peregrinations. 

These men have almost entirely excluded from their system 
a social life ; and at present those Joinus, who find the rules of 
their guides too strict, are obliged to solicit the forms of mar- 
riage at the hands of some Hindoo priest. 

The ceremonies of these two sects are all comprised in the 
worshipping of their saints, rehearsing their praises, listening 
to their sayings or written works, and a rigid care to avoid the 
destruction of animal life, even in its most diminutive forms. 
The Boodhus and Joinus have not excluded, it is true, every 
thing pleasant from their religion, for a number of festivals are 
celebrated among them monthly or annually ; but there is rea- 
son to suppose, that these are no parts of the original system, 
but the additions of mendicants less rigid in their principles 
and less austere in their manners. The Joinus speak of the 
Bouddhus with a degree of contempt, as being very loose in 
their practice, particularly as it regards the destruction of 
animal life. 

Nanuk, the Shikh leader, does not appear to have had any 
connection with the atheists ; he disapproved of the excessive 
polytheism of the Hindoos, and wished to draw them to the 

1 4 
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woivhip oi tlia 091Q Gpdj whom, however, be 
nai^p OBually by die Hiiidooe: 

whi^g" Ifnadee, Niralw, drc^ He did not publidy eeprobate 
those parts of the Hindoo system to which he Was most averse, 
but, while he left them indifferent, contented himself with 
obseryibgi that id^e praetide of them would not be accom- 
panied with ; the benedts held out by the Hindoo Writers* He 
formed, from, the bramhinical system, a new one, having little 
polytheism in it, but borrowing all its principal doetrioes fVom 
the Hindoo writings ; and he and his eaOcesBOrs incorporated 
the whole in two volumes. The principal tenets of this ^ise- 
ceder are-:— There is one invisible God who is to be worship- 
ped or honoured in holy men ; his name is to be repeated ; the 
spiritual guide is to be reverenced ; all evil avoided : if images 
be adopted, they should be those of eminent ascetics. Future 
happiness, consisting in union to the divine nature, is secured 
to those Shikhs who observe the rules laid d6wn by their 
sacred books. 

Choitlinyii, the last of the seceders, departed still less from 
regular Hindooism : his principal opposition was aimed at the 
rising sect of the shaktUs, or those who worship the female 
deities with bloody sacrifices : he testified his abhorrence of the 
destruction of animal life in sacrifices, and professed to be a 
rigid Voishnfivii, adopting Krishnii, or Hiiree, as his'fkvourite 
deity. He did not proscribe the other gods, but set up Vish- 
noo as uniting all in himself: nor did he explode any tenet of 
Hindooism beside that relating to bloody sacrifices. A devout 
attachment to Krishnii ; a strict union among all his followers : 
reverence for religious mendicants $ visiting holy places ; re- 
peating the name of Hiiree, and entertaining mendicant 
Voishiiiiyfis, compose the prime articles in the creed of this 
sect. 

Such are the systems established by these Hlhdoo here- 
siarchs, each of which, though difihrent in many essential 
points, is distinguished by one remarkable feature, reVe- 
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•nd rdigioiu autt^citics to the greatest {ei^ths. AAUR«.di« 
atbeMtioal ^tsrilhete meodioaMt; eegwr^ed penmulB* 
oatiOBs of; religions endj^otooglhe tvroiatt> aa.paatilk! in<car> 
natiotis, or penoiifr^plwaidiiRg :tl« atate, Of to tbo 

Great Spieit* 

Iti^ebiipg the priority of the atheistical or thp bramh^njcal 
sysleme^ the authdyr^hgiij.pot been able to satisfy his owp niind, 
Some 1 persons Gonjeeture, . Uiat they see a coincidence be^ 
fweeti the doctnoes of the y^duj and of the ptbeistical sects, 
respecting the origin of things, and the worship of the ele- 
ments. It may be safely added, that to these systems suc- 
ceeded the pouranic mythology, and after that the worship 
of the female deities with bloody sacrifices. The whole of 
these systems, however, when more generally known, will, 
no doubt, exceedingly endear the ** Word of Truth to 
every sincere Christian, and more and more prove, bow deep 
and important a stake he has in tlie glorious gospel of the 
BLESSED God.*’ 


The author would recommend, that a Society should be 
formed, either in Calcutta or London^ for improving our know- 
ledge of the Hisiory, Literature^ airtd Mythology of the Hin- 
doos ; — that after collecting sufficient funds, this Society 
should purchase an estate, and erect n^antheon^ which should 
roceive the images of the most eminent of the gods, cut in 
marble— a Museum to receive all the curiosities of India, and 
a Library/ to perpetuate its literature. Suitable rooms for the 
accommodation of the officers of the society, its committees, 
and members, would of necessity be added. To such a So- 
ciety he would venture to recommend, that they should either 
employ individuals in translations from the Sungskritfi, or o^r 
suitable rewards for the best translations of the most impor- 
tant Hindoo works. On some accounts, the metropolis of 
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British India» appears to be mostf el%ible for this derign, 
tbougfi such an institution might, the aiuthor concel A, do the 
highest honour to the capital 6f Britain, crowded as it is 
already with almost every thing great and noble.— >Tbe. author 
recommends an Institution of this nature from the fear that no 
Society now existing, that no individual exertions, will ever 
meet the object, and that, if (which may Providence prevent), 
at any future period, amidst the awfully strange events which 
have begun to rise in such rapid succession, India should be 
torn from Britain, and ,falJ again, undig^^e power of some 
Asiatic or any other despotism, we should, still have the most 
interesting monuments of her former greatness, and the most 
splendid trophies of the glory of the British name in India. 
Another argument urging us to the formation of such a So- 
ciety is, that the ancient writings and the monuments of the 
Hindoos are daily becoming more scarce, and more difficult 
of acquisition ; they will soon irrecoverably perish. Should 
the funds of the Society be ample, literary treasures would 
pour in daily into the Library, and scarce monuments into the 
Museum from all parts of India. And if it were formed in 
London, how interesting would a visit to such an establish- 
ment prove to all Bngland, and to all foreigners visiting it ^ 
and how would it heighten tlje glory of our country '. And if 
formed in Calcutta, how would persons from all parts of India, 
European and native, and indeed from all parts of the world, 
be drawn to it ^ and how greatly would it attach the Hindoos 
to a pepple by whom they were thus honoured. By the em- 
ployment of an artist or two from England, all the sculptured 
inonuments of India would soon be ours, and thus be carried 
down to the latest posterity. 
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PART I. 

I^t0to]:p, 


Chap. I. — Sect. I. 

At the close of the preceding; kiilpd,* Vishnoo was 
bleeping; on the waters of the deluge, and from his navel 
had grown a water-lily : from this flower sprang Brflmha, 
who, in the form of Nara^finti, created, by his word, 
Shuniikii, Sflnatdnil, Sdndndu, and Sdntit-koomard ; but 
these persons embracing a life of austerity, mankind 
did not propagate ; in consequence of which Brdmha, to 
obtain the blessing of the gods on the work of creation, 
applied himself to severe austerities ; and continued them 
for a very long period, but without efl'ect ; till at length he 
burst into a flood of tears : from these tears a number of 
titans arose, and his sighs gave birth to the god Roodrd. 
At the request of his father, Roodrd continued the work 
of creation ; but in his hands it dragged on so heavily. 


^ > A grand revolution of time. 
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the Brdmha was obliged to resume it he created^water, 
fire^ aether, tHe heavens, ivfind^ f^e simple rivers, 

seds, mountains, trees, climbiflg-*plants, divisions of time, 
day, night, months, years, yooghs, &c. He formed 
Dtikshh'by his breath ; MtirS^c^ee and tlftree proceeded 
from lits e^es ; iJngira from his .head ; Brigoo from bis 
heart ; Dhtfrmti from his breast ; SQngknlpti from his 
mind ; Poolfislyfl lVom the air in his'Wdy^ Pooltthtt from 
the air which is inhaled into the body ; Krtttoo from air 
expelled downwards, and VQshisUmti from the air which 
produces deglutition. After this, in the night, he assumed 
a body possessing the quality of darkness, and created 
the giants ; then assuming, in the day, a body possessing 
the quality of truth, he created certain gods, and, in 
the evening, the progenitors of mankind ; he next as- 
sumed a body possessed of the quality which stimulates to 
activity, and created men. To this succeeded the crea- 
tion of birds, cows, horses, elephants, deer, camels, 
fVuits, roots, with all other animate and inanimate sub- 
stances, forms of verse, 8cc , ; yakshiis also, and pish- 
chtis, gtindhiirviis, Qpsdras, kiniidrus, serpents, &c., to 
all of whom he appointed their proper work. Perceiving 
however that men did not yet propagate, he divided his 
body into two parts, one of which became a female, Shdtd 
Boopa, and the other a male, Swaydmbhoovd.® 

The earth still remained covered by the waters,*^ and 

^ What a striking contrast does the perplexity of these creators form to 
Ibe divine fiat—** Let there be light, and Uibre was light I*’ 

• Seethe Koormti pooranii. 

^ it may seenr unaccountable that Brfiraha did not first raise the earth, 
ai|d then create thb beings who were to occupy It; bat the Hindoo bUto- 
rhuis declare, that the work of creation t^as performed in one of the higher 
heavens, untouched by the waters oi the dduge, and tliht tbe creatures were 
afterwards lei down to. the earth. 
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to oli^in its omemon, ii4dTe8imd 
biitisdf pow^rst above. As the first act of divine 
favour, be obtained a boat, containing the vddtts, into 
which he, log^ber with bis wife, and Olfirllf bud Mae^ 
kdndejftt, two sages who had survived the deluge^ entered $ 
they bcHind the vessel to. the fins of a fish (an incarnation 
of Visbnoo), and dien prayed, to Brfiinha for the emer-^ 
sion of (he earth. As the reward of their devotions, Visb- 
iioo, assuming thedl^pi of the boar, with hts tusks drew 
the earth from the waters, and fixed it, according to 
some shastriis,* on the thousand heads of the serpent "god 
tlnfintii ; while others declare,^ that it remains suspended 
in the air by the invisible hand of God. 

I know not where to introduce better than in this place 
the following description of the earth. The earth is cir* 
cqlar and flat, like the flower of the water-liljr, in which 
the petals project beyond each other : its circumference is 
4,000,000,000 of miles. In the centre is mount Soo- 
ro^roo, ascending 600,000 miles from the surface of the 
earth, and desceoding 128,000 below it. It is 1^,000 
miles in circumference at its base, and 256,000 wide at 
the top. On this mountain are the heavens of V ishnoo, 
Shivfi, Indril, tjgnee, Yiimii, Noirittt, Yilroonil, Vajroo, 
Kooverii, Eeshfl, and other gods. The clouds ascend to 
about one-third the height of the mountain. Atjts base 
are the mountains Miindiirif, Gtlndhii-madiinti, Vipoolfl, 
and Sooparshwii; on each of which grows a tree 8,800 
miles high. On each side of the mountain are several 
countries divided by rmiges of mountains, the farthermost 
of which is bounded by the salt sea. All these countries 

* The pooranttl and poetical works. 

^ The writer of the S65ivk-siddhantii and other astronomereC 
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are called Jdmboo^dweepii. The Hindoo 
furtlier add, that beyond thia sea are six other^eas, divid- 
ing^ from each other, in a circular form, six other coun*^ 
Cries^ as Pliikshii-*dvreepii, surrounded by Ikshoo, the sela 
of su^r-Cane juice; Sbalmdlii-dtireepti, by Soora, the 
sea of spirituous liquoi-s; Koosh{i«du'eepii, by Ghritfi^ 
the sea of clarided butter ; Krounchti^dweepti, by Ddd- 
bee, the sea of curds ; Shakd-dweepu, by Doog^du, the 
sea of milk ; and Pooshkdrii-dwee^, by Jularnilvd, a 
sea of sweet water. Beyond all these countries and their 
circular seas is a country of gold, as large as the rest of 
the earth : then a circular chain of mountains, called 
Loka-lokii ; and then the land of darkness, or helL^ 

To this description may be added the situation of the 
heavenly bodies : The firmament is of equal dimensions 
with the surface of the earth ; the earth is 800,000 miles 
distant fronn the sun, the space between which is called 
Bhoovtir-lokti, and is the residence of the siddhiis.^ The 
distajice from the sun to the moon is 800,000 miles. At 
the total wane of the moon this planet is in a perpendi* 
cular line with the sun, by which the light of the moon 
is prevented from descending to the earth. The distance 
from the moon to the constellations, still ascending, is 
800,000 miles : 1,600,000 miles above this, is the planet 
Mercury (BoodhQ) ; 1,609,000 miles above Mercury is 
Venus (Shookrd); 1,600,000^ miles above Venus is 
Mars (Miingiilfi). At the same distance, ascending, is 
Jupiter (Vrfiids-pfitee) ; 1,600,000 miles beyond him, is 
Saturn <8b^^®) ; und 800/)00 .jpiles above Saturn is 
U|^ major, the seven principal stars, the heavens of 

t See the Markttnd^yti-pooraQa aod ShrSe-Bhagtiviitii. 

I* A race of demi-godt. 
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sevf^; riihees;; $00)000 miie3 ^bc^ve Uieae is piirowH) 
the {loiai^ter. The $paee from the to Pbroavil is 
called Silrgii-loka. 4i the destruction of the world) the 
earth) and every thing between it and this atar^ is de* 
fttroyed : 8,000,000 miles above DhrooVd, tbe chief gods 
reside^ Beyond this is the residence of the Cone of 
Brdmba, ascending 16,000,000 of miles. Still higher, 
3,200,000 miles, is the residence of the regents of the 
quarters and other.^ns of Britniha. The highest eleva*- 
tion, the residence of Brtimha, is 4,800,000 miles almve 
the last-mentioned hetiven.^ Some affirm, that all these 
regions also arc destroyed at the time of the dissolution 
of the world. 

Descending now to the earth, let us pursue the course 
marked by tlie poorands, and trace the progress of human 
events us laid down in these writings : 

Sway dinbhoovu, from the vt^dils found in the boat, 
formed the work known at present by his name,' and gch 
verned the world by the laws which he had thus compiled. 
After some time he gave himself up to adife of devotion, 
and placed his eldest son,Priyd-yrutii, on the throne, who 
married a daughter of Vishwu-kurmn, the Hindoo Vul- 
can, by whom he had thirteen sons, and one daughter. 
Six sons embraced an ascetic life| and the others governed 
the seven divisions of the. earth under their father, who 
gave Pltikshh-dweepii to M6dha-tit’hee; Kooshti to Jo* 
tishmap ; Krounchii to Dootjman ; Shakii ^ BhUvyil ; 
Pooshkiirii to Stlvt|lt|^Shaliiiiilh to YUpo^i^l^man, pnd 
Jttmboo , to Agnidhrtif^, AlPlcr reigping 1,^0, 000, QOQ 

i Caaonized $ain(s. See (he Bremlid-popEaniiit. 

* The institutes of Miiiioo. 
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plai^d bis youf^Htot brolbdt^ 

padl4^i^i!r1iis j(even sOftS) abandoned the irolr^%ill^^ b^ 
tbd ^bifer ofi? doMUoni obtaitted cefestial boppi^a^^ 
CKdttantt^padfi Xirir succee fais spni Drhvll, sr^ 

reigobd ^jSOO years^ and dten bad a separate heaven 
assigned Um^ aa Ae^ reward of hbi virtues. OotkillG, the 
son of Drtiv^^ ragned a ifcort iime^ and then embraced 
the life of an ascetic ; his son, VOtsilrO, bad five children, 
the eldest of whom, Pooshparunfi, succeeded to the king* 
doafj end ii^as followed by bis eldest son, Yooshtfi. His 
Son,' OhttksbooshU, at the close of his reign was exalted 
tb the State of a mUnoo, and was succeeded in the king- 
dom by OolmookhQ, the eldest of his eleven sons. After 
btro reigned UrgQ, whose son, VentS, was so abandoned, 
that bis fiither, through grief, renounced the woHd, and 
retired to a forest. Ydnii forbad the exercise of all the 
usual offices of religion, and directed that worship should 
be paid to him alone ; but, being cursed by Doorvasii and 
other sages, be died. The kingdom being left without a 
sovereign, the sages produced from the dead bodyof Y6nti 
two children, a sou and a daughter ; the son’s name was, 
PriPhoo, who is spoken of as the first Hindoo king^ those 
who had preceded hi|ii being considered rather as patri- 
af^s than kings. PriPhoo divided his kingdom into se^ 
parale provinces, taught his subjects the use of agricul- 
tnre, maDufficiUres, &Cr, and raised his empire to the 
hl^^est state of prosperity. At length, having performed 
ti^saicrifito of a horse one hundred times, he plaeed his 
soiv^ V^i||it^«ti,i" €m the throne, and^ entering affirest, 
eiHaiped the next 

rihlrel^ had' six soris ; the eldcw^ Yrishilftfi, vdio suc^ 

cvtij^fddied tsMi, the king of heaveir^ and hesee obtained 
this name. - 
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ceedbd to the kingdom, married the daughter of the sea, 
and was famous for his religious austerities. His ten sons 
bad all one name, Priich^ta ; were all married to one 
female ; and all reigned at once ; their son Dhkshii was 
the last of the race of Oottanu-padd. After the extinction 
of this race, the seven sons of Prijuvrutu governed alone 
the kingdoms which had been assigned to them. 

M^dhatit’hee, the sovereign of Plukshu, had seven 
sons, Shantubhuyil, Shishiru, Sookhodiiyti, Niindii, 
Shivu, Kshcmiikii, and Dhroovu. He divided his territo- 
ries into seven parts, which were distinguished by the 
names of his sons, to whom he had assigned them ; they 
were separated by seven chains of mountains, called 
Gomedil, Chundru, Narudii, Doondoobhee, Somdkfi, 
Soomfina, and Voibhraju; and by seven rivers, iJnoo- 
tupta, Shikhcc, Yipasha, Tridiva, Krtinioo, Prtisrita and 
Sookrita. 

Yupooshnianu had also seven sons, Shw^tii, Rohitii, 
Jeemdotu, lluritu, Voidyootu, Manusii, and Sooprdbhd, 
among whom he also divided his kingdom, which contain- 
ed the same number of mountains, rivers, &c. as that of 
his brother. The bramhunsin these countries were light 
coloured ; the kshetrlyus, red ; the voishytis, yellow, and 
the shoodrus, (as might be expected) black. 

The sovereigns of Kooshd, Krounchti, and Shakii, had 
each seven sons, among whom they divided their king- 
doms, which were separated by seven mountains and 
seven rivers, like the other dweeptls. 

In these five dweepiis the manners of the tr^ta-yoogQ 

VOL. III. D 
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Alvrajs iireveil ; tfre people live to the age of 5000 yw*? 
nordo* they then die throogh dis^se^ Which is 
here* " Beside men and giants^ godfii> celestial choifisters, 
saityrs) &c. reside here. 

ShuVttlti^had twoisona^ Miibav^ettl and Dhattlkee. His 
kingdom was divided by a circular chain of inonntafns, 
400,000 miles high. The eldest son obtained the central 
part itf Ihe kingdom, and gave his own name to it : his 
sifl^ts lived 10,000 years; were of One cast, and were 
distinguished for their virtue : in short, they were equal 
to thegods. They worshipped God only in the mind* 

' AgneedhrO divided Jitonboo-dweepd into nine parts, 
and distributed them among his nine Sons born of a ce- 
lestial courtessan, viz. Nabhee, Kingpoorooshii, Hfiree, 
Rooroo, Hiriimhyd, RQmyiikii, llhvritfi, Bhiidrtt-shivti 
and K^toomalti* These nine sons married the nine 
daughteca of Soomdroo. Nabhee, whose history we shall 
now trace, had a spn named Risbhbhii, who married 
Jttyilnt^, a virgin presented to him by the king of 
heaven, abd by whom he had a hundred sons, eighty-two 
of whom beOltme brambiins, and nine hermits. The 
other nine were Bhiiriitu, Koosha-vili'tttt, llavdrttd, 
Mtildyd, K^taomald, Bhudrii^sebti, Indril-sprik, Vidiir- 
bhd, and Keekdtti. Jlisbiivii divided his 
nine parts, but gave the whole to bis eldest son Bhdrutti ; 
Who, honever, retaining the nominal supremacy in his 
own hands^ gave eight partsio hb brethren, while he 
governed only one part,, which received the name of 
BbarQtd-vdrsbt&jor the country of Bhardtii, and embraced 
ijMMrhole of India from the Himaltlyil mountains to the 
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^ < v> 

Description of TndiaJ^ fa the centre are 

KoormGKQtd, Koolya, K^shec,** tlyodliya,^ Ut’liiirva, 

Killing ri, Mdsukii, Vrikd, Meduniatrrt, Manduvytt? 

Shallu, P.^sliukd, Oojjihaml, VTitsu, Kaniyfi, Khatd, 

Yanioonu, u-4ard^odtd, Siiooru«e^aiisi,lMat’ltoord^‘i 

Dhun-Mi rm> u, Jotishiku, Shoufflgri^evd, Go(4id, Shdkd, 

Voiilcku, ^^nl^balu, Sdnkild, Kdiikuinarootd, Kaldkootd, 

Pashundii, iV'ipi^lit’hdkd, Kooroo, Vahyti, ^Oodooawdrd^ 

Jdnu. and Hdstiiia/ . ^ 

* ^ 

In thr ea'^t are, Chandrd*poord, Khtisd, MdgddlLtt^ Shi- 
vec, Moii’hilu, Budund-duntnord, Prag-jotisiid,* Poq»roo- 
sliaddkd, Poorn?>tkdtd, Bliddrd-gourd, Oodd^d, Kashayd, 
Mdndkd, Umbusht’hd, Tamdliptd, Ekpaddpd^ and 
Vurdhumand. 

In the south-east are, Bdngu," Jdt’hdrd, Mooldkdt 
Chedee, Oorvd-kantd, Andliru/ Vindb^d, ^Viddrbhu, 
Narikeld, Dhdrnid-dweepu, Ilika, Vaghrd-grcSvd, ITrpi- 
poord, Nishddd, Kdtdkdst’hoond, Dusharnnti, Hdrikd, 
Ndndu, Kakolu, Dluka, and Vdrndshuvuru. 

In the south are, Ldnka,^ Karajind, Kelikd, Nikdtd, 
Mdldyd/ Ddrddooru, Kdrkotdkd, Bhrigookdkshd, Kon- 
gdgd/ Shdvdrd, Veiina, Uvdntee, Pasu-poord, Muhee- 
kutd, Kdrnatd,^ Gonddd, Chitru-Kootd, Chold, Koldgi- 
ree, Krodnchd, Jdtadhurd, Nasikd, Yojund, Voidooryd, 
Kolu, Chdnnd^pdttd, Gund-rajyd, Kris|pnd, Gou^d, 
Rishdbhd, Singbdlti, Kanchee, Trilin^gd/ Kponjdrd, and 
Kppkshee. 

• See the Markand^ytt pooraua. o Benares, 

r Rama's capital. Oude. i Krishna's capital. '' A place neer Delhi* 

• Janak-poorO. ' Aksam. Bengal. Telinga.., 

y Ceylon. * Malabar. • Konkcinti. ^ Carnaia. 'relipra. 

D 2 
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lo the south-west are, Kambojii, PQnhiivii, Vurilva- 
mookhf, Sindhoo, Souveciu, Antirttd, Ydnita-mookhd, 
Yavttnd, Sagdrtt, Shoodru, Kdrnti-prodhuyii, Vilrvilrd, 
Kiratd, Pariidd, Shdndd, Paralieshwdrd, Kdld, Choo- 
chookd, Hemdgirika, Sindhookald, Roivdtd, Sourashtrd, 
0drddd, and Mdharndvd. 

In the west are, IVIdnimeghd, Kshooradree, Khdnjdnd, 
tjpdrantd, Hoihdyti, Shantikd, l!5hiprdst’hd, Konkdld, 
Pdnchdnddd,^ Vdrdnd, Parddd, Tardkshoo, Vahydngd- 
td, Sarvurd, Sashnidveshtdkd, Ek6k3hdnd, Shdshd-roohd, 
Dcerghd-greevti, and Choolikd. 

In the north-east are, Manddvyd, Toot’hara, tJshmd- 
kalandld, Hdla/ Chdrmdbdnga, Oolooka, Moorookoor- 
ina, PJidlgoonu, Mord, Goorakdlika, Deerglid-roma, 
Vayd, and Rdl’htijdnd. 

In the north are, Himdvand, Koilasd, Dhdnooshman, 
Vdsooman, Krounchd, Koortivd, Kshoodrd-vecnu, Vdsd- 
tojd, Koikdyd, Bhogd-prdst’hd, Yarnoond, Untdr-dweepd, 
Ttigdrtd, ugnijya, Sarjuna, Ushwd-mooklia, Dosevdkd, 
Yatjtdhand, Shdrddhand, Pooshkdld, Vdnukoiratd, 
t^iioolomd, Tdkshdshecla, Mudrd, Yenookashdid, Ddn- 
diil^d, Pingdla, Kdldhii, Bhootipooldkd, Kolahdkd, 
Shatdlu, H^mdtaldkd, Jdshomdtee, Gandharu, Kdrdsd, 
Gdrddd, Youdheyd, Sbamdkd. 

In the north-west are, Kmndrd, Pdshoopald, Keechd- 
kd, pdrddd, Shdvdld, Kooldta, Ydndrashtrd, Brdmhd- 
pootii, Ydndvadyd, Yishd, Koulindd, Prdgydbdld, 
Ddrjva, t)nndjeevdkd, Ekdpadd, Khdsd, Swdrnd- 
^yPbd, Ydvdnd, Hingd, ChEerdpravdrdnd, Trin6trd, 
iWrodvd, and Gdndhdrvd. 

* PuDjab. * Governed by a quecm 
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The same pooranQ gives the names of some other 
countries, scattered up and down at the feet of moun- 
tains, in different parts of India ; the Brdmhii poomnil 
and Kishkindhya chapter of the Ramaytlntf,^ contain 
different lists of names ; but these works give us no 
account of the dimensions or geographical situation Of 
these countries ; nor do they agree in the names of coun- 
tries mentioned as lying in the same direction. 

Mountains in India* Kolahulii, VoibhrajQ, MdndClru, 
Durdooru, Vatdkrumu, Voidyootd, Moinakii, Soorumd, 
Tllnkijpriist’hu, Nagu, Godhunu, Pooshpd, Doorjdydntd, 
Roivutu, Urvoodd, Rishydmookd^ Goiudnt’hd, Kootd- 
shoild, Kritdsmtiru, Shrec, Kold, Mdhciidrd, Muldyd, 
Sdjhyd, Gdndimaiid, Rikshd, Vindhyu, and Paripatrfi. 
These mountains and their vallies contain many inhabi- 
tants. 

Rivers* F rom Ilimalu^u descend the following rivers : 
Gdnga, Suruswdlec, Sindhoo, Chdndrii-bhaga, Yumoona, 
Vipasha, Vitdsta, Oiravutee, Goaidtee, Dhootdpapa, 
Rahooda, Drishudydtee, Vipaka, S^bita, Nichcera, 
Gdiiddkce, Kousliikec, V^ddvdtee, Mitrdgnee, Venna, 
Nundinee, Sddaneera, Mdhee, Para, Churmdnwutee, 
Koopiie, Vidib>ha, Vetruvutee, Shipra, Uvuntec, Pa- 
trashruya, Shoiiu,® Niirmdda, Swuvusha, Kripa, Mdn- 
dakhince. and Dusliarnna. From mount Rikshu descend 
Chitrotpdla, Tuniusa, Kurumoda, Sbureeruja, Shookti- 
mutee, Kooshdlec, Tridiva, and Krumoo. From mount 
Vinddiyu descend Shipra, Puyoshnee, Nirvindhya, Tapee, 

^ The latter account is said to have been given to Rama by the monkey 
Soogreevtt, who of course, in consequence of his agility, was very capable 
of surveying countries, 
s A male river. 

D 3 
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Silliiiidhavtite^, Y^nna, Voitfir&<iS€, &hin€eva}iefKti^- 
moodwiite^, Mtthti'goureS, and Untifeliiva. Frcmi 
M&l&t/ie descend the Gndaviiree, Bh^emClrtit’hee^ Krish* 
ittL^v^nna, Toongil bhiidra^ Sooprttyoga, Vajhdkara^ 
Kii^tiftiala, Tamrdpdrnnee, Yooa^hpdj^t^e, and Ootpd^ 
lavdt^e. From mount Muhindta descend Pitrisonta* 
Rishikool^a^ Ikshoona, Tridiva, Langdlince, and Bditg^ 
shdkdra. FrOtn mount ShoohtimaH&y Koomar^e, Ndti- 
dijga, Mdncldvahinee, Kripa, and Pdlashinee. Ail 
these rivers flow into the sea, some of them, however, 
after their junction with others :-^bathing in them re- 
moves all Sin. ' ^ 

Bhdrdtd had five sons ; after reigning 10,000 years, 
he placed Soomdtee, the eldest, on the throne, and 
retired to a forest, where, becoming attached to a fawn, 
he relaxed in his devotioiib, and at death was transformed 
into a deer : in the following birth, he Was born a bram- 
hdn, and discovering his former mistake, resolved to 
rl^frain from all li^ ing intercourse, and to keep perpetual 
silence. Amidst these austerities he obtained absorption. 
Soomdtee was succeeded by his son Devilfajit, and was 
followed by Ddvttdoomiifi, Pfirdmesht’hec, Prutechd, 
Prfiteehdrtta,tJjttbhoomfin, OodgeSt’bd, Prtisteerd, Vib- 
hoo, Prit’hoo^entt, Nuktd> Ritee, Gdyd,*' ChitrQ-rut’hu,* 
Sfimrat,’^ Mdreecbee, Yindoonfan, Mddhoo, YSerdvrutd, 
Munt^ioo, Bhoaindnd, Twdshta, Yirdja, and Shdtdjit 
With this last prince ended the posterity of SwaydinbhOo- 
vd, the first mttnoo, and seVenty-one yoogds of th^ gods. 

^The munoo Suarochee* began the second mdnwdntd- 

,*• g^eqt Idi^jucce^flfia wan;or* 

' Mt fti said df th|s i^ripce, that he taught his subjects the dostiines of 
the stutitccs. 

^ A great archci . 


■ Famed fbi his knowledge of auiiferous gems. 
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rH t ]^is foil Giioitru 100,000 year^ ; aftfr ]^im 

Kifgpooroosiiii, RoehisiuQt,^ fKt4 ^ io|kg 

succession of kings, of whom 1 have obtaiiiec) np 
Tbb ti'iHo has been e^trfcted from (href works, the 
Shree-bhagavfltii, the MarkHoci^yu popreu^th, Hbf 
Yogii-vasbisht’hii Rama^tinri. In this mfiiiwfinMirQ^ 
RociiQnil was raised to the throne of heaven. The gods 
who had the supremacy during this period, were the 
Toosbitiis, and the names of the seven rishecs w'ere, 
OoryiisthnibQ, &c. 

^he first monarch in the third munwfipttjirtl was 
Oottun]u«c he was succeeded by his son SrinjQyti, w^o 
reigned 30,000 jears* To him succeeded Puvuiiti, who 
founded Pragyotishij, a city in the north of India, and 
delivered the people pf Parsikh and Gandharfi from 
foreign invasion. Hotnl, the son of Puvunti, followed, 
and then Sooshantee, Shantil and Shivastiyti. The Ifjst 
monarch obtained this name on account of his great 
regard for truth- Devurat is said to Itave been a univer- 
sal conqueror. The three works above-mentioned give 
the names of the king of heaven, the gods, the rishees, &c. 

The fourth munpq was Tamusu, whose son, Nuril- 
khatce, reigned 30,000 years. ^hantubhuyu, Janoo- 
junghii, and Vri,shu-k!iatee succeeded; the latter was 
celebrated for sacrificing many cows, and for prohibiting 
falsehood in his kingdom ; his spn Kejtoo built a pfla^e 
at Afiudjunika. The rest of the kings of this muuwfin- 
turu the author has not been aWp to find* TlUN Of^mes 
of Indru, of the rishees, and of the gods of this period, 
are given as usual in the pooranm. 

" A great conqueror. 

" He cutoff* Ills -youngest arm as a punisbwent for th^fu 

» 4 
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[Part !• 


In the fifth miinwunturu reigned Roiyutu, Swiiyiing- 
kfiroo,"" Muha-veerju,** Sutyukii, Viilee, Vindhyii,L and 
their successors. 

In the sixth miinwiinttiru reigned Chakshoosbii,‘^ Poo- 
roo, Soodyoomnii/ Riihoogunii/ and a long list of sue- 
cessors* 


SECT. II. — From Ikshwakooy the Jirst king of the race 
of the suuy to the end of the sutyu yoogu. 

The present iniinwtintfirti is the seventh, over which 
is placed Voivilswfitti and his posterity, who, in the year 
of the Christian aera 1819, had reigned 1,232,616 years. 
Voivuswfltu had nine sons, viz. Iksfawakoo,^ Nabhagii, 
Dhrishtfj, Silryatee, Niirishytintti, Kiirooshilkii, Prishtt- 
dhroo, NrigU, and Clrishtu, among whom be divided the 
earth; placing them, however, in separate kingdoms in 
Bhariit-vurshti. Ikshwakoo obtained the centre. A tenth 
part was afterwards given to Poorooruvti, of the race of 
the moon, the son of Voiviiswiitii’s grand-daughter Ha. 

Ikshwakoo founded the city of Uyodhya, and made it 
the capital of his kingdom. He had JOO sons ; the 
eldest, Vikookshee, succeeded to the throne, but at the 
celebration of the funeral rites for his father, eating of 
the flesh which he was sacrificing before it had been 
ofifered to the gods, he was deposed, and was succeeded 
by his son Kiikootst’bii, after whom, in a direct^line. 


® the city of Vijayttntee. p A great cM>nqiieror. 

' « His Uiiigduin was called Arytibiirttfl, and consisted of the conntries 
between the mountains Vindba and HinialOyti. 

' sovereign. 

’ diaractei* of this prince is described In very favourable terms in the 
l^a^-vashishVhti Ramayttna. 
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reigned Pritoovanu, Yistijirashwi!, Ardrd, Yoobdpasliwix, 
Shrabiistd/ Vrihttdiishwil, Koobfilashwii," Orirhashwd, 
Hdryush wu, Nikooinbhd,and SiSnghtttashwtt.^Priiseniijit/ 
the nephew of the last monarch, succeeded, and was fol- 
lowed by Yoobiinashwii and Mandhata: the latter con- 
quered the whole earth. Mandhata had two Sons by his 
wife Choitrii-nltee ; she was the eldest of ten thousand 
children born to Shushti-vindoo. Poorookootsd, the 
eldest of Mandhata’s sons, succeeded his father ; and 
the youngest, Moocliookoondu, having, at the intreaty 
of the gods, conquered their enemies, they requested him 
to ask a blessing at their hands. He asked them how. they 
could suggest such a thing to him, who had proved himself 
to be greater than themselves, by conquering their ene- 
mies ; but after a little litigation, lie condescended to 
accept of the blessing of a long sleep after the toils of 
war, and they laid him to rest during two yoogils. In a 
direct line, Poorookootstl, Silmbootd, Tridhdnna, Tru- 
yaroond, and Sdtyu-vrdtd succeeded. Sdtyd-vrijtii was 
for some fault driven by his father from the throne, and 
the father himself became a hermit ; the kingdom also 
was cursed by the brarahiins, and obtained no rain during 
twelve years. Vishwamitrd, the sage, placed the mother 
of Siityd-vrdttt on the throne ; and he, after a consider- 
able time had elapsed, applied to bis spiritual guide, 
Vushisht’hu, for power to ascend to heaven in Ills bodily 
state ; bat was refused. Sutyfi-vrutfi then, rejecting Vii- 
shisht’hd, made Vishwamitrd his spiritual guide, who im- 
mediately transferring all his merits to his new '$aciple, 
directed him to ascend to heaven ; he ascended, but the 
gods commanded him to descend again. While descend- 

^ He erected a city^ and called it by his own name. 

^ This king had a hundred sons. * A great archer; 

y This monarch turned his wife into a river, and called ft Bahooda. * 
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ing, i^ith W« d^wMFards; helper akatter, he caUed 
OD bin «j[jiritual guide^who ordei^d hiioa to ascei^d agAiQ. 
Stitytt^vriitil did so ; but tbo goda iforbad him, aud £^ain 
he ^df^c^aded. At length, perceiving that 

he waa involving himBelf withjtbe goda, directed Siitytl- 
vrtittt to remain where bo wa^/ This man’s son was the 
l&mous Htirislichtindrh,^ who ascended the throne, and 

^TI^khigdotQ of HCrishchOodrft extended over the whole eartU ; be was 
BO famed for liberality that VishwamitrO^ the sage, desirous of seeing the 
extent of it, went to him, anti asked a gift. The king promised to grant 
him whatever he would ask. The sage demanded his kingdom, and it waa 
granted. He then asked for the fee which accompanies a gift ; and this the 
king promised Co give in a tuoiith* But where should the king reside, since 
he had surreudered the earth to VishwamitrC ? The latter ordered him to 
go to Beiiai'es, which was not esteemed a pa^t of the earth. VishwamitrO, 
tearing a piece of cloth info three pieces, divided it amongst the king, the 
nnd their sou, as a garment for each, and tlie family departed: the 
king attempted to take wiili him a gold drinking cup, but Vishwamitra 
prevented him. They were nearly a mouth in walking to Benares, where 
they had no soonet* arrived, than VisbwamitrC eaine, and demanded the 
fee. The king asking from whence he should procure this, seeing he had 
surrendered his all, the sage directed him to sell his wife. A covetous 
hramhUB bought her, who allowed her food only once a day. Vishwamitrtt 
now complaified, that :he sum raised by the sale of the queen was too little, 
and refused to accept of it. The king was then led round ilic nnirket^ with 
a blade of grass in his hair, to signify that he was for sale, when a man 
of the lowest cast bought him, and made him a swine-herd, and superiu* 
icndant.of the place where the dead ai'e burnt. With the money thus raised, 
the f«e was pahl, a,nd VishwamitrC returned home. 

,T*he sdirqf HarisheijimdrC remained \vith his mother i but tlwj bramhCn, 
her owne^ reaving that he should not live idJC:^ sent him daily ^ gather 
worship to the gods. This boy us<*d to go, with other 
chijdrj^rf^Q Kath^r..^«yet's iu a forest, near a hermit's hut of leaves, 
rfbwu the trees, and did, rojii h miecliief ; upon which thg 
hernjiJI^ once, tw^cc, thiice, UuOhey still continued obstinate, 
hedenoun^djajcnrse^tm^thc next hojrwho sLpuld dare to trans- 
|0n was soon bitten by a eno^e and died. The 
pressed Jntteated the bramhttu, iier master, that, as they were 
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was followed ill Buccessldn by OMnchM^ 

BrikO, and Baboo. Here closes tb^ ,$iltyjdityQtQqg;||^ a 
period eomprizing 1 , 7:^5000 jie^ps. 

of tfiio ltdhotriya ca&t> the dead bodf mi^ht not be iato tbs 

I'he brambitn promised to send wo(^ to 1>arii tlte bodyy .t^faFen the mother* 
carrying her child to the landing pla<^ where they burn theirdead^ hMd it 
down* and began to weep aloud and bitterly. Htkrishcbdndrd was aroused 
by her cries, and, going to the spot, saw a female who bad brought a dead 
body to be burnt. He demanded the usual fee for lib^ty to btwn 't&e 
corpse. She in vain pleaded, that she was a poor widow, and could give 
nothing ; he demanded that ^he should tear the cloth in two which ahe 
wore, and gire him the half of it, and was proceeding to beat her with t1ie 
iron crow in his hand, when she wept, and began to tell him her miserable 
tale ; her descent ; that she was the wife of king Hbrislit^andrb, and that 
tTils dead child was her son. All the feelings of horrorj aorrow, and Jove, 
started tip in' liis bosom at once, and he confessed to the poor broken- 
hearted mother, that he was her husband, the father of the dead child,— 
that lie was Hdrlshchdndrd. The woman was unable to believe him, bht 
he related some circumstances tliat li.'id passed betwixt them wheii king' and 
<^ueen, from which she knew he muse be HilrishchbndrO. She then put hia 
dead son into his arms, and they both sat down and wept bitterly. At last, 
resolving to burn themselves with the dead child, they prepared the fire, 
and were about to throw themselves into it, when ybinb and Indrii arrived, 
and assured Hdrishchandrti, that they had assumed these forms, and carried 
him through these scenes, to try his piety, with which they were now com- 
pletely satisfied. They raised the dead child to life, and Sent the king and 
queen to take possession of their kingdom. Hbrishclibudrb, having obtained 
his kingdom, reigned some years, after vVliich, he, and ali his subjects, a man 
and woman of each house excepted, (through the king’s piety), went to hea- 
ven. When the king arrived in the presence of the cods, they all aroise to 
receive him, and Iiiditt was compellecfto descend and surrender IiU throne 
to the king. In the greatest agitation, the gods bethought themselves of 
rtldtl : no one appeared likely to extricate them bai Naitidti. He caine, and, 
placing liimself before HdristichOndiil, after the usual Compliments ret- 
peeling his health, dec. said, Aud so ydu arc arrived In hettveii^ 
chtindid !” “ Yes.” “ But hdw is It that you are sUting'OU llt^^firoueof 
Inditl?” Tlie king then, witli a dtgree of pride, begal,$0'ltebAF|e his 
merits : “ I have given my kingdom (the seven dvveepOsj^tq^ W bfamhfin:^ 1 
have sold my own wife> and faave been sold) iQayaeff, t&nmke upthc fee 
attached to a-lfift ; I have given to the bramhlb>a‘ Iflfey h«ii« 
“ asked; I have governed my kingdoOi according tb the Idiiistriisr I have 
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SECT. III,~rAc history continued to the end of the 
tretayoogu. 

^HE first king of the treta, or second age, was Sii* 
giipu,^ the son of Yahoo. destroyed a number of 
chiefs of the name of Hoihuyu, &c. and purged his king« 
f^om of the wicked. By one of his wives he had 60,000 
children, and by the other a son, named Punchujiinu. 
The '60,000 sons were born in a pumpkin, and were 
nourished in puns of milk, but when grown up were re- 
duced to ashes by the curse of Kupilii, the sage. Piin* 
chiijtinti should have succeeded to the throne, but was 
set aside as incompetent, and the grandchild of Sugiirii, 
Ungshoomanii, obtained the kingdom : he was succeeded 
by Dwileepu, who had two sons, the eldest of whom 
became a hermit: Bhdgceriit’hti, the youngest, was 
crowned king. This monarch, by his religious austeri- 
ties, obtained the descent of Gunga (the Ganges), who, 
by the eilicacy of her waters, resuscitated his 60,000 an- 
cestors.^ Shrootii, the son of Bhdgeerut’hu, was the 
next monarch, and then followed, in direct succession, 
Nabhagd, l5mbtSreesha, Sindlioodweeptt, tlyootajit, Ri- 
td-pdrnd, Art’hu-purnee, Soodasu, Soudasu, Stirvu- 
kdrma, Uniiriinytt, Nighnd, Undmitrd, Bhoomidbdhd, 

fed others with my owu flesh — [The king, when hunting on a 

certain day, to preserve the life of a deer which a tiger was pursuing, gave 
some of his own flesh to appease the hunger of the tiger.] While thus re- 
peating hi^ merits, he and his subjects began to descend. Finding himself 
falling, he offered a tiihusand flatteries to the gods, who at last relented, and 
flxed him in the anr with his head downwards. 

* The YogU-Vasbisht'bfl Ramayhnfl ascribes to Sflgflrfl many improve- 
ments ill the arts. 

^ That is. In her passage Iroih mount Himalflyfl to the sea, she touched 
Oieir ashhs, (at what is now calTed Shw6tfl>dweepfl, or Sagflrfl island) and 
they were raised to lifip. 
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Dwileepti, Ritghoo, Ujii, and Dtishti-riifhti. Difshii- 
rtit’hii liad four sons, Ratnu, Bhiirdtd, Lukshmiinii, wd 
Shdtrooglinu, whose nam^s are famous in the celebrated 
poem the Raniayunii. Ramd ascended the throne, and 
was succeeded by Kooshd, whose reign closed the tr^ta 
yoogd, embracing a period of 1,2965000 years." The 
I^maydnd gives the dynasty of Sdgdrd in the following 
order: Sdgdrd, Usdmdnjd, Ungshooman, Dwiieepd^ 
BhdgeerdtMiu, Kdkootst’hd, Rdghoo, Kdlmashd-padd^ 
Shdnkuld, Sooddrslidnd, Ugnee-vdrnd, Sheeghrdgd, Md- 
roo, Prushooshrookd, Umbdreeshd, Ndhooabd, Ydyatee, 
Nabhagd, Ujd, and DdshdrdPhd. 


SECT. history continued to the end of the 

dwapuru yoogu. 

The first king of the dwapuru, or third age, was 
Utit’hee, the son of Kooshu ; then followed, Nishddhd, 
Nulu, Ndvu, Poondureckd, Kshduiudhdnwa, D6vaneekd, 
Uheendgoo, Soodhdnwa, and Veerd-send. Here closes 
the race of Ikshwakoo, called the family of the sun. ^ 

We return to the first king of the family of the moon, 
Poordrdvu, the son 'of Ila, the daughter of Voivdswdtd, 
by an illicit connection with the god Boodhd, the son of 
Chdndru (the moon), through which family the history 
must be carried down to Kshemukd, the last of this race! 
The accourit of the birth of Pooroordvd is given in the 
Bramhyd poorand ; but it is too extravagant and filthy 
for insertion. 

See the BramhyO pooranQ. 

^ At this time, Soohotiii, of the race of the moon, reigned in another 
part of India. See page 21. 
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Fooi!OorlEvti reigned at Prttyagii 780 years* bad 
ihree^brdtfaers, to whom he g^ave Gitya, OolkhH^ ia^nd a 
btilgdom hi the west. Five of PotmOortlvii^s childvOn bad 
no ^^e]mrate inheritcnce, but Umavtisoo^ another sod, 
olitaiued a separate province^ and his posterity, for 
tcfan generations, reigned in great splendour; among 
Wbom Were Jlfnhoo,the sage who swallowed the Ganges i 
Bkoshti, GadhOe (a form of Indrii), and Viahwamitrtt/ 
Ayoo, who reigned after his father PooroorQvti, left tihe 
thrbne t/6 his. eldest son Ntihooshh, and to three younger 
sons he gano separate kingdoms. Nnhooshtf s second 
Son Yttyktee obtained the kingdom, and, in a chariot 
given him by the king of heaven, conquered the earth, 
which he divided into five parts, and gave to his five 
sons, viz. to Toorvii^no, a kingdom in the south-east ; to 
Droohyii, one in the west ; to Unoo, a country northwards ; 
to the eldest Yddoo, akiogdoniun the north-east; and to 
the^youngest, Pooroo, he gave his own capital and king- 
dom, and the chariot which Indrtihad given him. AsYiidoo 
had been set aside by his father, he never afterwards as- 
pired to the throne, but his children, known by the ge- 
neral name of the Yiidoos, conquered many countries : 
among his sons were HoihQyu, Orjoonit, Bhojil, LfndhQ- 
hfi) Vrishtee^ Krishntl, &c. The other brothers of Yitdoo 
also obtained celebrity, and many of their descend- 
ants 'are mentioned in the pooranus as having greatly 
exiended their conquests* Sooveeru succeeded bis fa- 
ther Pooroo, and was followed in succession by Mfiniis- 
yoo, Shdythjtb, Soodhtinwa, Soovahoo/ and Roudrash- 

ItsMtiiya tribe, by r^ligiotai f»)!aipd}ed 

the him a brambop. He is also sai{^ to have beea a veiy learn- 

ed olan.. 

^ The FOdnia-poQraaa, in the cbaptei cajled^ Kftya-yoga-sarA, informs us, 
Uthl^adhb^, fheftonof this kiog, luariied Soolocbana, the daughter ot 
a tMng, and also the daughter pfHhe king of Gange^eagOrQ, who gave him 
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nirjai^ KouMi^yiij -Siibhanfivtt^ Kalanillif, 
riii^uyli^ Miihadfaaljil^ 

i^^Sntirli. The laat king hack five soas? Wbong wbqpt be 
distributed bis kingdom : the king himself bailt ai^d 
sided at the city of Oosheenfird, which name if, toovirii 
among the Hindoos to the present day. Hi^ fldfst|SOfn 
Shivee continued the succeseiou, and was succeeded by 
Vrishiidurbhfi, Jttyttdrfit’ha, Ph^loo, and Soetfi^* 
sHfiiHirbbii bfid four brothers, who received separate 
kingdoms, which became known by their aameS]^ as«K^ 
ktfyK (the gi-andfather of Bhiiiutti), MhdrUkti, 
diirbhii, and Sooveerii. Sootttpa gave to four of^his 
sons different countries which he had conquered, as Vtin- 
gb, Soombhti, Poondrti, and Kfilingil. His eldest son 
tlngtt succeeded his father, and was followed by Vabttva- 
hdnti, Veertt-rtit’hii, Dhdrmil-riit’liil, Chitrd rdfhd, DiS- 
shtt-^rdfhti, Chtitoordiigd, Prit’hoolak&hjj, Cbdnipli, Hfi* 
riyfishwd, Bikttrnfi, Ritdyoo, MutinariS, Sooroghd, Dootfi- 
mdntti, Bhiirutd, Vilut’hd, Soohotrd, Yrihdtd, Ujam^r- 
and Rikshd. This was the last king who reigned 
in the civvapdrd yoogtl.** , . 


SECT. V. — The history continued from the commeneef^eni 
of the hulee yoogu to the extinction of the Hindoo power ^ 

SdMBdRdNd, the son of Rikslid, began his reign at 
Che commencement of the kdlee yoogd, and was succeed* 

liAif bis kingdom. The Hindoos of the present day affirm, that these parts 
did Once foim a separate kingdom, and certain loins still csriBriUjg on Sagtlra 
Island appear to confirm the fact. Th!s*poorAnC sa}s, that at the northern 
extremit> of GCoga-sagaiC is a temple dedicated to KCpIlQ, and the author 
has seen a temple dedicated to the same sage nonr standing on this spot. 

> Two younger anus of this monareb, JCohoo and filooilikiitee, reigned 
with glory over s eparate kingdoms. ' "" 

^ See the Brambyo and MarkCndeyC pooraniis. 
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ed by Kooroo, a great conqueror, who removed his ca- 
pital froiti Pruyagu to Kooroo-kshetrii. He was suc- 
ceeded by Bheemu-scnu, Pruteepq, Shantunoo,* and 
Vichitrii-Yecryu. This last king died without issue^ b^t 
his elder brother, Vedd-vyasu, had three sons by his wi- 
dow, Dhritiirashtrii, Pandoo, and Vidoortt. The former 
obtained the kingdom, and had a hundred sons : the 
eldest of whom, Dooryodhunfi, was placed on the throne, 
during the life of the father. Pandoo was interdicted, 
by a curse, from connubial intercourse, but his wives 
Koontcc^and Madrce had five children by the gods Yumii, 
Vayoo, Indrii and Ushwinec-koomaru : their names were 
Yoodhisht’hiru, Blieemu, Urjoonu, Nukoold, and Siihu- 
devil. When grown up, a dispute arose betwixt them 
and the sons of Dhritdrashtrd, which terminated in a 
war, in which Dhritdrashtrd and his family were disin- 
herited, and Yoodhisht’hird ascended the throne, choos- 
ing Delhi for his capital. This contest forms the princi- 
pal subject in the celebrated poem the Mdhabhardtu. 

Yoodhist'hiru reigned thirty-six years, and was succeeded 
by Pdrikshitd, the grandson of Urjoonu, who, after reign- 
ing sixty years, was cursed by Brumba, and immediately 
destroyed ; after which his son Junum^juyu reigned eighty- 
four years. In a sacrifice, this monarch offered many ser- 
pents,’^ and afterwards, during the sacrifice of a horse, 

* The eldest sod of this monarch, BhCtshmCi, though he renounced his 
eidiin to the throne, foatinued to direct tlie councils of his younger brother. 
He was learned in various sciences^ and published several woiks on civil 
polity, religious ceremonies, &c. 

^ He did this> not as a religious act, but to levenge the death of his fa- 
ther, tivho dras kUled by a serpent He could notj however, complete the 
serpent- sacrifice, as Tokslitika, king of the serpents, and Astikfl, a bramhiin, 
int^'tcdecl for the ^pents, his uncles. Ou this 'the king resolved to per- 
dim Itei sacrifice of a horse, but Indrd, eutcring the horse’s head after it 
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killed a bramhiin) but was delivered from these sins by 
hearing Voishiimpayiinti, a disciple of V^dit-vyasii, read 
the Muhabhariltii. This history is related at large in the 
Miihabharutu. 

The son of Jttmlmejiiyfi Shiitaneekii, reigned eighty-two 
years, and two months, after whom followed in succession 
Suhiisranrekti, Ushwum^dhiijii, Useemu-krishnii, Nichii- 
kroo, OoptQ, Chitrii-riit’hii, Shoochee-riit’hfi, Dhritiman, 
Sooshenu, Sconce t’hti,NrichGkshoo, Paripluvti, Sootdpa, 
M^dhavec, Nripilnjilyil, Dttrvvil, Timee, VrihildriirhQ, 
Soodasd, Shdtanecku, Doorddmund, Vdheentivd, Ddn- 
ddpance, Nidhee, and Kshemuku. The last king was 
slain by his nobles, and at his death the race of the moon 
became extinct. 

Kshemdkd was succeeded by Visharudd, of the Ndn* 
dd race, one oftheking^s counsellors, and, doubtless, one 
of the conspirators. Nundd, the founder of this dynasty, 
the son of Mdha-ndndd, born of a female shoddrd, reigned 
in Mdgddhu : he nearly extirpated the kshdtriyds, hav- 
ing an army of 10,000,000,000 soldiers, and hence re- 
ceived the name of Mdha-pddmd-pdtee. Yisharddd was 
succeeded in a direct line by Shodru-scnu, Virdsa, Andn- 
dusahu, Vdrujit, Doorveerd, Sookripald, Poordst’hd, 
Sdnjdyd, Umrdyodhd, Indpald, Veerudhee, Vidyart’hd, 
and Bodbdmdlld. Bodhdmdlld was slain by Veerd-va- 
hoo, one of his ministers, of the race of Goutdmd.' Four- 
teen generations of the race of jN dndd reigned 500 years. 

Ye^rd-vahoo reigned 55 years, and was succeeded in a 

was cut off, caused it to dance. This exciting the laughter of a young bram- 
hnii, the king killed him, and incurred the gujlt of bramhaniclde. 

^ This family patronized and spread the ^ouddha doctrine all over India. 

VOL. III. E 
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direct. Jline by Yujatee-singhii, Sbutroogbnu, Muiiee- 
yiharumiillu) SiiroopQ-dfittu, Mitr J uyu- 
Kiilingii^ KoolQ-mtlnee, Sbtttroo-miirdtinQ^^Jee- 
vtipii-jatii, Hfireeryogii, Veerii-s^nii, ainl Adityti. This 
la3t monarch was murdered by Dhooriindhtirii, one of 
bis ministers^ of the race of MflyoorQ. The last fifteen 
kings reigned 400 years. 

/ 

The race of Muyoorii reigned 318 years^ viz. Dhoo- 
riindhurii reigned forty-one years, and was succeeded in 
a dir^t }ine by Senoddhutu, Muha-kiitukd, Mdha- 
yodhd, Nat’hfl, Jeevunii-raju, Ooduyu-s^nu, Vindhu- 
chiilu, and Uajd^palu. 

This last monarch, giving himself up to effeminate 
amusements, his country was invaded by Sh&kadityd, a 
king from the Kiimaoo mountains, who proved victorious, 
and ascended the throne, after Raju-pald had reigned 
twenty^five years. 

The famous Vikrumadityfi, in the fourteenth year of 
the reign of Sliiikadityu, pretending to espouse the cause 
of Raju-pald, attacked and destroyed Shukadityd, and 
ascended the throne of Delhi ; but afterwards lost his 
life. in a war with Shalivahunu,*" king of Prdtist’hanii, a 
country on the south of the river Ndrmdda. 

Vikrdmadityii was the son of Gfindhurvil-s^nCi, the son 
of Indru, who was driven from heaven by his father for 
his lewdness, and doomed to appear on earth in the form 
of an ass^ Through the interpositi^ of the gods, how- 

"* The eyA of ShalivahttiiO is now used by tii6 l^ndoos in their birt!is> 
m^r^es, &c., md tlie era of the Hijrh'lh their com^ciai tran^clions. 
'1^ first era commenced A. I>. - 
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ever, he was pejrmiUed 4o assume the human fomi isvery 
ni^ht. Wbtie in this cMditira, Giindhdrvtt-s^ti per^ 
Wttaded the icing of Ohartt to^^give him bis daughter in 
marriage; but it^* unfortunately happened^ that, at the 
wedding hour, he was not able to shake off the form of 
tho^ as& Affer bathing, however, he proceeded to the 
assembly, and, bearing songs and music, resolved to |^ive 
them an ass's tune. The guests were filled with sorrow, 
that so beautiful a virgin should be married to an ass : 
they were afraid to express their feelings to theking^ but 
they could not refrain from smiling, covering their mouths 
with their garments. At length some one interrupted the 
general silence, and said, O king, is this the eon of 
Indrd ? You have found a fine bridegroom ; you are 
‘‘ peculiarly happy indeed; don’t delay the marriage; 

in doing good, delay is improper ; we never saw so 
« glorious a wedding. It is true, we once heard of a 
camel being married to an ass ; when the ass, lookii)g 
up to the camel, said — ^ Bless me ! what a bridegroonl F 
and the camel, hearing the voice of the ass, said, ^ Bless 
me ! what a sweet voice !’ In that wedding, howeyer, 
the bride and the bridegroom were equal ; but in this 
marriage, that such a bride should have such a bride- 
groom, is truly wonderful.’^ Other bramhiins said, 
“ O king, at the time of marriage, as a sign of joy, the 
sacred shell is blown ; but thou hast no need of that,” 
(alluding to the braying of the ass.) The females Cried 
out, O mother ! wlmt is this ! at the time of marriage 
“ to have an ass ! What a miserable thing ! What ! 

will he give such an angelic female in marriage to an 
“ ass !” At lengj^ Gdndhfirva-senti began to speak to 
the king in Sil)^[^ritii, and to urge him to the fulfil- 
ment of his promise, reminding him ^ that there was no 
act more meritorious than speaking truth ; that the boitfy 

1 . 2 
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was merely like clothes, and that wise,, men never esti^ 
mate the worth of a person by the clothes he wears. He 
added, moreover, that he was in this shape from the 
curse of his father, and that during the night he had the 
body of a man. Of his being the son of Indrii there 
could be no doubt.’ Hearing the ass thus speak Siiffg-* 
skritil, the minds of the people were changed, and they 
confessed, that though he had the body of an ass, he was 
unquestionably the son of Indrii : for it was never known 
that an ass could speak Siingskritii. The king, therefore, 
gave him his daughter in marriage. 

Vikriimadityii was the fruit of this marriage. His 
grandfather gave him a good education, but no inhe* 
ritance. He gave to Bhiirtree-Hriree, another son of 
Giindhiirvii-senu, by a servant-hiaid, the kingdom of 
Malooya, the capital of which, Ooj-jdyiine?, was twenty- 
six miles long, and eighteen wide. For some time V i- 
kriimadityii lived at the court of his brother, but in con- 
sequence of a quarrel was dismissed ; after which he 
wandered from place to place in the greatest poverty, and 
at one time hired himself as a servant to a merchant at 
Goojjdratii. BhUrtree-Hdree, at length, disgusted with 
the world on account of the infidelity of his wife, to 
whom he was ardently attached, became a yogee, and 
left the kingdom to its fate. In the course of his travels, 
Vikrumadityu came to Ooj-jdydnec, and finding the 
throne vacant, assumed the sovereignty, and reigned with 
great splendour, conquering by his arms Ootkulu, Vdn- 
gd, Koocfa-v^hard, Goojjdratd, and Somdnat’hd. Hear- 
ing of the fate of Raju-pald, he p|^^eeded against 
Shdkadltyd, conquered hi& country, add ascending the 
throne^^f Delhi, reigned as a second Yoodhisht’hird, till 
slai||^in his war with ShaUvahdhd, as above-mentioned. 
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yikriiiiiii-s(3n% the infant son of Vikrttmadityii, was* 
raised to the throne, but was supplanted by Sfimoodrd- 
paid, a yogee. Vikrumadityti and his son reigned ninety* 
three years. 

Sumoodrii-palu reigned twenty-four years, two months, 
and was followed in succession by Chflndrd-pnlil, Nd- 
yiinu-pald, Deshu-palii, Niird-singhu-paltt, Sootd-pald, 
Lilkshu-paltl, Umritil-palii, Miihee*pa]u, (iovindtt-pald, 
Huree-palu, Bhcemii-palu, Anundri-palu, Mndilnfi-palQ, 
Kiirmmu-palu, and Vikrumd-paltt. The last king was 
killed in battle by Tililku-chundru, king of Vtthuranch, 
who ascended the throne of Delhi after the kingdom 
had continued in the family of Srunoodru-paid fov six- 
teen generations, or 641 years, three months. 

Tiluku-chiindrtt reigned two years, and was followed 
in succession by Vikriimil-chuiidru, Kartikit-chiindrii, 
Karafi-chundru, Udhtirii-clifnidru, Kdlyanil-chitndru, 
Bhccniii-chilndril, Bohu-chtindrri, and Govindfi-chtindril. 
This last monarch was succeeded by his wife Premil-devee, 
after whom followed Huree-preinfi (a voiragee), his disci* 
pie Govinda-premujthen Gopalii-premd,and Mdha-prdmd. 
Mtiha-prdmd, prefefring a forest to a throne, went among 
the wild beasts, and Dhcc-s6nd, the king of Bengal, 
hearing that the throne was vacant, proceeded to Delhi 
with an army, and assumed the sovereignty. 

Dhee-send (a voidyd) reigned eighteen years and five 
months. He was followed by Bdllald-s^nd," Ldhshrotind- 

" This king, in ordeif^ distinguisb.tho^most learned men inbis kioi^doni, 
instituted the order of Kooleenu bi'amhans. llie rules of the ord^ require 
certain qualifications, but Bullalii-s^nu continuing these honours among 
the posterity of those first created, it happens, tliaC the great body of this 

E 3 
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sdv^Q K^shtl^-s^fl (the brothefr of th^ last Ma- 

Sh5Srtt-s6iitl, BheeiniS*senii, 
S^iltrooghoifc!|6nit, Narayiinti-sf^nii^* JUDksb** 
and Damodiirii-s^nti. The ministers of this 
last king conspired against him, and brought in Dweepif- 
sii;q$hti from the Shiittalakii mountains. The voidjtt 
m<Hiarchs )rei|pied 137 years, one month. ' ^ 

Direepti-Singhn (a rtyilpoot) reigned twenty>fieven 
years two months, and was succeeded by Runii-siUghfi, 
^^jthctinghli, V ur u-singhu, N tiru-singhu, J ecvtinti-singhtt# 
^hblast monarch, choosing an ascetic life, abandoned his 
kingdom, after the rujilpoot kings had reigned 151 years. 

Prit’hoo-rayu, the king of Prat’htt, in consequence of 
this abdication, obtained quiet possession of the throne 
of Delhi, but was dethroned by ShQhab-ooddcen, after 
a reign of fourteen years seven months. The imme- 
diate cause of this revolution was a quarrel betwixt 
Prit’hoo-raytt and Jtiytl-chiindrtt, the king of Kanyil- 
koobjtt, of which quarrel sultan Shtthab-ooddeen taking 
advantage, sought the friendship of J UyG-chfindrii, and 
joining hfs army against Prit’hoo-rayG, sent him prisoner 
to Gttjn^n ; after which the sooltan, placing Kottib- 
ooddeen, an illegitimate child of his father’s, on the throne 
of Delhi, returned to his own capital at Gtijnen. 

Thus for 4,S67 years, from the beginning of the kulce 
jQogU to the extinction of the Hindoo monarchy at 
Delhi, > a n^mh^r of Hindoo kings, of different casts, 

ordiirln Bengal arc amongst the nio^t ignaivai|^^^||»^0Tupt of the biam- 
j W% sojioe to stm required to en- 

title ajjdsn to these houourtH Dm mg the relgu,^ ^lalu-s6ntt, two learned 
^ idueoi^wposeci a #ork on tliS qjialificatKWS of ^e or^er ; this work is mhch 
^plSeincd at present, and is called fdishiu. 
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from Yoodhisfhi|ii to KftMmiikif, reigned 
of Delhi years. These (of the race of moop} 
were of the gfePuine ksbtltriyp cast. Tq them socceedad 
fourteen generations of kings (woceeding ftom a ^idiPiriy tl 
father (MiihanPndiS) and a fhmale sho5drP; who reigned 
$00 yearsi, iriz. from Yisharddil to BodhQniilUti. \.Thi6 
mixture of casts ga\e rise to the rfijdpoots. After this, 
fifteen generations bf the family of Goutfimfi held the 
throne 400 years. Then nine kings, of the 
family, reigned 318 years, from DhoOrttndhtSrii to {tajh<f 
pain. Next a king from the mountains reigned fourteen 
years, with whom 3,044 years of the kiilee yoogtl,® al^ 
the kingdom of the celebrated Yoodhist’hirii, passed away. 
The kingdom of Vikrumadityti next commenced, who, 
with his son, reigned 93 years. From Siimoodrilrpalii to 
Vikrdmii-pald, sixteen kings, yogees, reigned 641 years 
and three months. From Tiliikti^chtlndrtl to Prdmii* 
deroe, the wife of Govindii*chundrii, ten persons reigned 
140 years four months. From Hdre©*premii to Mtiha- 
prcmti, four persons, roiragees, reigned forty-five years 
seven months. From Ohce-sdnfi to Damodiiril-send, 
thirteen persons of the voidyiL cas^ from the east of Ben- 
gal, reigned 137 years and one month* From Dwcepu- 
singhti to Jeevtinu-singhii, six kings (Chobanti riijiipOQts) 
reigned 151 years. Prit’boo-rayii reigned fourteen years 
seven months. The kingdom of YikriSmadtiyfi thus con- 
tinued 1,223 years,^ at the close of which P^rio^ 4,267 
years of the kfilee yoogfi bad expired. Hero (al^ut the 
year A. D. 1162y closed the Hindoo gicpiarehy* ^ % 

o Ac^rding to Matthew 3,107 

from the flood to the^RiUaiH eraj the^lthidoOBtovijpttte^jlOSyefllv* 
tJie commencevanit qf fefllee juogft to ; and hoiq Fohl to 

tho time of Christ, the Wmsc ehroqulpt^rcvtitaihs 2,051 jTeani. 

E 4 
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To this succei^ded that of the Milsiilmaiis, which con- 
tinujed 652 years, through the reigns of fifty-one. bad- 
ahaha, including the late Shah-aliim. The first monarch, 
orbadshah, Shtihab-ooddecn, was of the Goree dynasty, 
of which race twelve monarchs reigned 118 years, two 
months, twenty-seven days.^ The next dynasty was of 
the family of Khejtir-khah : four persons of this family 
reigned thirty-four years, eleven months, viz. from 
Jdlal-Qoddeen to Kotub-ooddeen. The next monarchs 
were Turks, nine of whom reigned ninety-seven years, 
three months, nineteen days, from Khcsro-khah to Mu- 
hthnood-shab. After this four oomras reigned thirty-nine 
years, seven months, sixteen days, viz. from Khejiir- 
khah to Ala-ooddeen. Three kings of the Pat’han tribe 
followed these, and reigned seventydwo years, one 
month, seven days, viz. from Bilhlool to Ebrahcem. Next 
the family of Toimoor reigned : Babilr-shah and his son 
reigned fifteen years, five months. After this the Pat’hans 
again obtained the ascendency, and four kings of this 
tribe reigned sixteen years, and three months, viz. from 
Sh6r-shah to Mdhiiraood-adeel. Then from Hoomayoo 
to the close of the reign of Shah-alfiin, including fourteen 
badsbahs, the race of Toimoor reigned 258 years. 

The work compiled by Mrityoonjtiyu, a bramhtin, and 
published in the year 1808, and from which the above his- 
tory, beginning from the kfileeyoogu, has been principally 
drawn, describes the effects of the MQsiilman power, 
when it became predominant, on the different Hindoo 
kingdoms in Hindoost'han most of which were sub- 

P This work says, that Shflhab^ooddeeny l>efohj|M|||^ Deltii« liad 

iDvaded'HiDdoost'han seven times, in which he several instances, 

defeated by dUTerent HMoo kings, Juytlpaiil more than once proved him- 
self superior to the MOsOlmans, but was at length i;|ken prisoner by Muha- 
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dued by it. As these eventSy however, have been pub- 
lished, and are generally well known ; and as they suc- 
ceeded the extinction of that monarchy which had been 
long considered as the head of the Hindoo power, the 
author has thought it best to close the history here. For 
Remarks on this history, the reader is referred to the 
preface to this volume. The author here contents him- 
self with giving literally what the Hindoos themselves 
have supplied, leaving them to answer for every degree 
of extravagance this history may contain. 


SECT. W,-^Rise of the British Power in India. 

Havi NG conducted my reader thus far in the Hindoo 
history of this country, it remains only for me to add, 
from another modern Hindoo historian, an account of the 


mood and slain, as was also VijuN apald, another Hindoo king. IVJilhOinood 
invaded Hindoost’han twelve times. The eleventh time he took Soma- 
nat'hu, and destroyed tlic celebrated image found in the temple there, part 
of which he took with him to foiin the steps for a mosque in hi^j capital. 
On his return home, he was attacked by Prdmii-d€vvi, and defeated. After 
this he invaded the countiy of Pi6inu-deva, but was obliged to fly from tlie 
field of battle. The giandhoii of iMuhOmood twice invaded IJindoosl’han. 
SOms-ooddeen conquered seveial paits of Hindoost’han, and bioke down a 
temple of Mtiha-kald, and many images that had been elected in the lime 
of Vikrtimadifyil, which he threw under a mosque at Delbi. Ala-ooddeeii 
beat KCirnil-rayii, the king of Guzurat. Saieed-khejur-khah is said to 
Lave plundered many Hindoo Vingdoms. Sikaiidtir overcame six kings, and 
took Piitn'a and Beliar. After the Musulmaiis had reigned at Delhi 362 
years, there were still, however, several i»owerful Hindoo kings in Hiu- 
doost’han, one of whom reigned at Vjjuyfi-jioorii and another at Oodhyti- 
pooru. Ourutigzcb de^^yed all the Hindoo images as far as Ids power 
extended. In the Alunigcer, a dreadful war broke out between 

the Hindoos and in which 3,000,000 of men are said to ha\% 

loSt their lives. This history aho relates, that Jliytt-^nghil spent 36,000,000 
of roopecs at the sacrifice of a horse. 
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rise of the EStigtish power in the East. The author^ 
Ki^ecv&Hlociiilai!, a descendant of saja Krishn^cbtindru* 
rayt^inisdt be wholly aceountalfle for the truth of these 

* 

During the reign of Ahbur, nine niiwabs,^ sent from 
IXelhi, presided oyer Bengal. Munam-khah, who fixed 
his residence at Dhaka, then called Jaheg^r, was the 
first. Jahageer^sliah se^t eight niiwabs ; Shah-jahan, four ; 
Ouriingaeb, six ; Bahadoor-shah, one, whose* name was 
M€>Qr8hed>«>koolee-khah : this person continued in office till 
Phe seventh year of Muhumood-shah, when be died t he 
removed the residence of the nuwab from Jahag^cr to 
Moorsfaedabad, which he founded ; he broke down all the 
gods by the sides of (he Ganges, and destroyed the cast of 
many of the Hindoos by force. After his death, Shooja^ 
ooddoula was appointed ntlwab, who treated the Hindoos 
with more lenity ; and after him Silrphfiraz-khah, who 
was killed by Muhabud-jung. The latter obtained the 
^nfiwabship, and governed sixteen years.** 

Seray^oddoulab succeeded Mdhabtid-jung, his grand- 
father, in ^the government of Bengal. Even while quite 
youngs bis conduct was so tyrannical, that his grand- 
father’s principal ministers were obliged to complain 
against him ; but after his obtaining supreme power, he 
was guilty of sUll greater atrocities ; whenever he saw or 
heard of a beautiful wojimn, he seized and devotefl her to 

^ When Raja Rajii*TtUklbha wa« this nuwah's bead^errant, he invited all 
the|)findlt5 of Bengal to a feaat, and gave tlieiiikTe^)arge presents, to some 
one thousand, to othera tour, ala, ^ ^ 10,000 

roopees. In retui-n for these preaenta, the invested Baja Rajii- 

vuH^bbu, and a number of ofjicr voidyus, viritli the poUa; from which time 
llul voidyus have wernlUja had^e of distinction. 
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his criminal passtons. Soinetimes, as ^ }hM was passing 
by his palace^ filled with people^ he would rink ii,4o ^uk 
joy the spofl of seeing tb^ drown ! He one day ripped 
open the belly of a living woman in a state of pregnancpi 
to see the skuafion of the child in the womb. 

1 * ■» 
On account of these and other enormities, the whole 
country was ^led with terror. The rajas ^ of Niivfi- 
dw^pil (Niideeya,) Dinajii*poor4, VishnOck^poorti, Me^ 
dhnee-poorfi, of Vcerd-bhoomee, &c. united in a repre- 
sentation to the prime minister on the subject, but the 
ndwab rqected the advice of his ministers, and evd( 
threatened to punish them. The principal' ministers, 
joined by raja Krishnii-chiindrii-rayii, then on a visit 
at Moorsh^dabad, seeing all representations vain, and un** 
able to bear his conduct any longer, held a secret meeting 
to consult on what could be done. After much consul- 
tation, with little prospect of uniting in any thing that 
would be effectual, raja Krishni1-chdndrii-rayd said, that 
he was acquainted with the English chief at Calcutta, and 
he thought there was no other alternative but that of in* 
viting the English to take the government into their 
hands. He related a number of circumstances favourable 
to the Ehnglish character, and obviated an objection of one 
of the company, that they would not be able to understand 
the language of the English. They at last agreed, that 
the next time Krishntt-cbdndru-rayd went to worship 
at Kalce-ghatii,* he should call upon the English chief, 
and propose the plan to him. 


» Through exceishr^ 
owner, taja, riz. Mn 
• A filace about AvU 
of Kalee is worshipped 


ilsisance, th« Hindoos often call a large laud- 

r 

Catci^tta, a cvlebratetT stone image 
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TJiis work then relates the journey of the raja-io Cal- 
cutta, and the conversation with the English chief, who, it 
is here said, promised to write to England on this subject, 
, and gave him encouragement to hope, that the English 
would deliver them from the tyranny of the niiwab. 

Some time after this, the niiwab, seeing the prosperity 
of the English in their commercial unde^akings, raised 
the duties at the different places where they traded, and 
peremptorily demanded that two of his servants, liajii- 
^vhllubhii and Krishnii-dasti, who had taken refuge under 
English dag at Calcutta,^ should be delivered up. 
The English not complying with this requisition, the 
niiwab proceeded to Calcutta with his army, compelled 
most of the English to take refuge on their ships, and 
imprisoned the rest in the black-hole at Calcutta. Thia 
circumstance blasted all the hopes of the Hindoo rajas. 

At length the English, in five ships, returned with 
troops, and landed at Calcutta without opposition." 
They immediately gave notice of their arrival to their 
former friends, and particularly to raja Krishnii-ebundrii- 
rayii, who was in fact the soul of the confederacy. He 
and his friends won over Japhur-alee-khah, the com- 
mander in chief of Seraj-ooddoulah’s troops, Krishnii- 
chundru-rayii obtaining a promise from the English 
chief, that after deposing Seraj-ooddoulah, he should 
appoint Japhtlr-alce-khah nuwab in bis stead. Every 
thing being thus arranged, the English began their 

■ Mrityoonjaya, Jn the above-mentioned biitory, says, *< In a war with 
the Marhattas OurOngzeb was surrounded by ^^to^neniy, and owed his 
escape to some English, at which he was so muc^^leased,, that he gave 
them, at their request, soiue Ijand at Calcutta (Kfldlkata). 'lliis was the first 
land the Engltsh obtained iu India.'* 

** Admiral Watson Colouel Clive were at the head of this armament. 
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mardh towards Moorshedabad^ the capital of 

about 128 miles from Calcutta. 

• , . . .. 

^ Aftei^ this, intellig^ence arrived at Moorshddabad,^ says 
llajeevii-loch&Dti, ‘ that the English were marching 
against the nuwab: this prince immediately ordered the 
commander in chief to proceed with 50,000 troops to 
Plassey, and thei^ engage the enemy, while he, with the 
rest of the army, would follow : the nfiwab exhorted the 
commander, to spare no efforts to destroy the English ; , 
and the latter, giving the strongest assurances that he . 
would give a good account of them, departed, and pitch-^ 
cd his tents in an orchard at Plassey. Japhlir-alee-khah, 
however, reflecting how he might put the power of vic- 
tory into the hands of the English, commanded the offi- 
cers not to fight with earnestness, and, by every contri- 
vace, threw the whole army into a state of complete 
confusion.’ 

At length the English arrived, and began the engage- 
ment. Some of the troops of the nuwab, perceiving that 
their leaders did not fight with zeal, and that the balls of 
the English, which fell like hail, were destroying their 
fellow-soldiers by hundreds, Were seized with frenzy, 
and, rushing on the English, perished. 

Moliun-dasil, an officer of the niiwab’s, went to his 
master, and informed him, that they were ruined, that 
the captains displayed no courage, and that Japhur-alee- 
khah had certainly agreed with the English not to fight 
against them. Ha^^erefore inti^Cated the nuwab to give 
him some troops, anq! send him into the orcliard to fight, 
taking the utmost care of his own person. The ntiwab 
was greatly alarmed at ♦bis intellige^Of and gave 
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Mohiin-da^ troops^ who immedfat^y hltacked 

the 'Eng^lish with^ such fury, that they beg^an tdTetreat. 
J^hphiir^aleS-khah, dreading the consequeucdt <SF a de» 
feat, adnt a tnesseoger, aa froih^’fhe ntiwab, inftraiiffg 
Slohflti^dadtf, that the ntfii^b tfi^ed to speah with him. 
Mohtin-dasii said, < How Can I leave the army in the 
midst of the battle The messehg^^^lced hin«;iMf he 
meant to disobey the commands of his ^A|iter : but,"'^ per- 
ceivings that this was a snare, Mohtin-dasfi cut off the 
head of the pretended messenger, and pursued the en- 
p^gdtnent with fresh energy. The messenger not return- 
'ing, <rsi|[»hur-alee-khdh was in great perplexity. At 
length, however, he sent a trusty person, Who slew 
MohdO'dasQ with an arrow, when the soldiers of the 
ndwab, seeing the fall of their valiant leader, fled in the 
utmost disorder. In this manner was this vict6ry gained, 
which decided the fortunes of India. 


S^aj-ooddoulah now made a precipitate flight, and, 
without another effort, abandoned his capital to the con- 
querors, who immediately proceeded to Moornheddbad, 
where the greatest rejoicings took place, as soon as it 
was known that the English had gained the victory. The 
English commander reinstated in their places those sei- 
vants. of Seraj-ooddoulah who had been the friends of 
the English, and appointed Japhiir-ale^-khah ntiwab* 


The wretched S£raj**ooddoula proceeded up the Ganges 
in a boat, and was in the utmost distress for food. At 
length seeing a phtlkeer’s* hut, he sent one-of his people 
to ask for something to eat. The came down to 

the boat, and immediately discovered that it was Scraj- 


^^dotila who was begging for bread at his hands. This 


‘ A MCsulioaii mendicant. 
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ii«d Ibrnierly beeji a merchant $| 
but account of some Feel or supposed cfime, S^jf* 
ooddoulafa Jbad caused his hehd to be 8hfLvec|l^ and the 
of an ass to honoured upon it Laying thiit^degradaiion 
greatly heart, he aband<uied the world, and became a 
phiikeen Now, however, he resolved to take hie re- 
; andy tc^s^CUire his victim, he invited the niiwab 
to m down but while he prepared some food; the 
invitation was gladly accepted ; but during the prepara- 
tions 4br the repast, the phukcer sent a messenger 
secretly to some servants of Japhiir-alee-khah, placed 
near tbut place, who immediately assembled a number or 
people, seized the fugitive, and brought him to Moor- 
sb^dabad. 

On their arrival, they gave notice in a private manner 
to Mccriln, the son of JaphQr-alec-khah, that Seraj-ood- 
doulah was hi confinement, and requested him to send 
word to the English. Mcertin forbad them to tell anj 
one, thinking within himself ^ If the English? or the old 
servants of the niiwab, hear of his arrival, they will not 
put him to death ; they may perhaps reinstate him as nti- 
wab, and then all the hopes of my family will be cut off’ 
He resolved, therefore, that S6raj-0oddoulah should not 
live an hour; and, taking an instrument of death in his 
liands^ he proceeded to the spot where the niisei'able cap- 
tive was placed. Seraj<ooddoulah, perceiving that Martin 
was coining to cut off his head, entreated him to spare 
his life ; but finding all his entreaties vain? he remained 
silent, and Meertin severed hie head from his bq^y. Thjs 
event took place ijl^the year l7dZ. 

When Japhtir-alec-khah had been niiwab thyee years 
and one month, Kasiim-alcc-khah preju^^(^d the EngUsli 

^ ^ K 
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governor against him, obtained the soobaship) and sent 
Japhiir^lee-khah a prisoner to Calcutta. Afterwards, by 
presents, the neiv^nO^wab bad bis appointment confirmed 
by the young badshah, then in Bengal. 

Elated with the success of his schemes, Kasiim-aleS*^ 
khah shot his wife, the daughter of J(|phiir-alee-khah, 
with arrows,^ and put a number of those^^to death who 
had been concerned in killing Seraj-ooddoulah, and be- 
traying his army. He first destroyed the two brothers of 
J ugilt-setti ; he cut their bodies in different places, threw 
them into a quantity of salt, placed weights on them, 
and kept them in this situation till they died. Baja 
Kajd-vullubhil and his son he threw into the river, with 
vessels of water fastened to their necks, and raja Bamii- 
narayiinil he put to death by placing a great weight on 
his stomach. He also killed raja Sukhiit'singhii, and 
others. He next collected, by various acts of plunder, a 
vast quantity of wealth ; appointed his uncle governor 
of Moorshedabad, and, raising an army of 600,000 men, 
retired himself to Rajiimuhtilii, resolving to keep the 
soobaship by force of arms. 

The English were not unconcerned spectators of the 
conduct of Kasum-alec-khah. By means of Gurgec-khah, 
an Armenian, they kept the niiwab in play, till they had 
procured troops from England, and bad completed their 
preparations. The niiwab at length, hearing of these 
preparations, ordered a general massacre of the English, 
on the same day and at the same hour, all over Bengal, 
which was in part accomplished. 

y About this time, 600 perimns, charged with diflurent criOieB, were pi^t 
to deatli 111 one day at Moorsiif(Sdabad. 
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As soon as the English troops were ready, they 
inarched against the niiwab, accompanied by Japhiir- 
alee-khah, and other chiefs. The first engagement was 
at Hoogley, and the next near the village Chavfi-ghatee. 
In both these actions the English proving victorious, pur- 
sued their advantage as far as Rajumuhillu. The niiwab, 
being discomfited, slew certain Armenian merchants 
whom he suspected, and then fled to Benares : here he 
obtained the promise of assistance from the niiwab of 
Lucknow, Shooja-ooddoulah, and the raja of Benares ; 
but the latter did not fulfil his promise, and the former 
helped him but feebly. However they fought again near 
Viigsuru ; but in two attacks the niiwab was beaten, and 
fled to Delhi, where he died ; he was niivvab three years 
and two months. 

The English now placed Japhur-alee-khah in his for- 
mer sitiuition, and he continued to govern as nfivvab for 
two years, when he died. His son Niljum-ooddoulah 
was appointed by Lord Clive niiwab in the room of his 
father, and continued in his situation three years. Soiph- 
ooddoulab, another son, succeeded his brother, and 
governed three years. /Vfter the coming of Mr. Has- 
tings, Moobarflk-ooddoalah, brother of the last niivvab, 
was superseded, the English taking the whole into their 
own hands, and granting the family of the niiwab an 
annual pension of 1,000^000 roopees- ’ 

Such is the Hindoo History^ as given by themselves, 
or rather an imperfect gleaning from a great and confus- 
ed mass of materials which they have thrown together in 
the pooraniis, to arrange and settle which, so as to select 
what is true, and reject that which is false, requires a 
mind piore than human. It appears now to be conceded 

VOL. III. F 
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on all bands^ that, except in a few particular periods, the 
Hindoo chronology is inexplicable;^ it does not admit of 
being traced, so ,as to accoinpany, even for a single cen* 
tury, a course of historical facts, though Mr* Bentley and 
others have ascertained the chronology of certain particular 
events, which completely establishes the Mosaic history. 
A real and accurate history of this country, therefore, with 
the dates of the events attached to them, is out of the 
question. Sir W. Jones says, The dawn of true Indian 
history appears only three or four centuries before the 
Christian era, the preceding ages being clouded by alle« 
gory or fable.”* Major Wilford in the viiith vol. of the 
same work, says, With regard to history, the Hindoos 
have really nothing but romances, from which some truths 
occasionally may be extracted.” The latter gentleman 

■ The Hiudoos indulge a boundless extravagance in their clironology. 
Indeed, not satisfied witli arranging human affairs, they ascend to the abodes 
of tbe gods, write the histories of the celestial regions, and prescribe the 
bounds of existence to the deities themselves : hence they coolly and con» 
fidently assure us, that one day of the grand-father of the gods (Brhmha) 
comprizes 1,555,200,000 years of mortals; and that the reign of this god 
exteuds through 55,987,200,000,000 of years. 

Some Hindoo philosophers affirm, that the world is eternal, and that it Is 
in vain to seek for the birtli of creation. Other writers agree to give the 
world a beginning, and add, that it is destroyed at the end of a kulpu, which 
consists of 432,000,000 of years ; that it remains in a state of chaos during 
a period as long, and is then recreated. Thirty of these ki&lpiis form the 
reign of a being called aMdnoo, of whom there are thirty, who reign in 
suc^ssion. The names of these mhDoos, as related in the Kulkee-pooranh, 
are Swayiimbhoovil, Sarocliishu, Oottiimu, Tamiisti, Rdvutii, Chakslioosbii, 
Voiviiswilth, Saviirnee, Dtikshii-saviimee, Brumhii-fiavurnee, DhurmC- 
saviirnee, Roodrd-savurnee, D^vii-savurnee, Indru-savurnee. These munoos, 
as well as most of the gods, have ascended to their present einioence as the 
reward of their actions. When they have enjoyed the whole amount of the 
happiness tlieir works have merited, they ascend or descend to the state 
proper for them. 

/ ‘ ■Asiatic Researches, voj. ii. 
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mentions two or three geographical traots, bat it is plain 
thqF are utideserving of notice ; and the Hindoo maps of 
the worlds founded on a false theoiy, are still more con- 
temptible. 

Notwithstanding the fact, that the Hindobs have never 
had a wise and honest historian, the notices respecting their 
country appear to be less mixed with fable, and to have 
considerably more the appearance of sober records, after 
the era of Salivahiinii, which is nearly our own era, than 
before ; yet even here, the reigns of their kings are ex- 
tended to a length that almost destroys the credibility of 
the events ascribed to them« A Hindoo can speak of 
nothing soberly, not even in his common conversation. 
Let not the reader suppose, however, that this disposition 
in the Hindoo, to swell and magnify the most common 
occurrences, arises from his living in the land of the gods. 
Idolatry, when familiarized to the sight, loses all its fasci- 
nation. The priest, who daily bathes, wipes, anoints, 
and dresses the idol of his temple, has perhaps a meaner 
idea of the gods than any of his countrymen. It is true, 
a degree of enthusiasm is excited at the festivals, during 
the idolatrous procession, but it is the enthusiasm of a 
mob in England, surrounding a Guy Faux. It is the 
crowd, the music, the shouts, which excite it, and not the 
whisp of straw. This proneness of the Hindoos to ni&g* 
nify objects and events, may rather be ascribed to climate, 
to the magnificence of the mountains, the plains, the 
rivers, and to the various objects of nature around them, 
than to the florid allusions of their poets. To whatever 
causes, however, we ascribe this propensity, it must ever 
be lamented, that it has contributed so much to throw all 
the events of their country into inextricable confusion. — 
It is abo to be regretted, that the rnontiments of ancient 

F S V- 
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kingdoms, and the remains of splendid cities and teniplos^^, 
existing after the Milsiilman invasion, cast only a gliiniiier* 
ing and uncertain light on what w'as before so obscure. 

A few general facts may, however, be drawn from dif- 
ferent writings, respecting the state of ancient India 
from the preceding history, though very imperfect, it ap- 
pears, that at an early period the government of India 
was divided between two families, distinguished as 
descendants of the sun and moon, probably on account 
of the superior power and splendour of the former. 
Sometimes, nionarchs of the race of the sun, and at 
others successful warriors of the other family, reigned 
over the whole of Hiiidoost'han ; at a later period, it 
would seem, that several powerful and independent 
kingdoms existed at once; and at all times a number of 
tributary powers were scattered over these extensive 
regions, many of them the younger branches of the 
reigning families. This practice, of allotting small por- 
tions of territory to younger sons, as well as to distant 
relations, led no doubt to those frequent civil wars of 
which Ilindoost’han has been so prolific. 

It cannot be doubted, but that some of the Hindoo 
nionarchs commanded large armies of well-disciplined 
and courageous troops, and that, according to the mode 
of ancient warfare, both the commanders and their sol- 
diers were equal to most of iheir contemporaries. 
Prtit’hoo, Ikshwakoo, PoorooriiviT, IVlandhata, Puriishoo- 
ramfi, Rilghoo, lianiu, IJrjoonu, Yuyatee, Krishnu, 
Hheesbmu, tTrjoonQ, (the brother of Yoodhist’hiru,) 
Pfireekshitfi, and J firusuiidhii, are all mentioned in the 

« In some cases, the MfisClmans took down splendid idol temples, and in 
rebuilding them completely defaced theii- ornaments and inscriptions. 
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poorantts as next to the gods in military prowess. At a 
later perioJ, Nundii is said to have commanded a niillion 
of soldiers. Vikrrtinadit\ ii increased his empti^ by his 
own valour; for, placing himself at the head of his 
armies, says the Hindoo historian, he conquered Ootkfilu, 
Bfingii, Kooch-veharii, Goojjuratii and Somu-nat’hii, 
and at length fell in the field of battle. An idea of the 
extent of the territories of some of these monarchs may 
be formed from this fact, that the capital of Bhrtrtree- 
Httree, king of Malooya, is said to have been twenty-six 
miles long, and eighteen wide. 

It further appears, that between the two families of the 
sun and moon frequent matrimonial alliances were 
formed : About eight generations after the death of 
Poorooriivii, Kaveree, the daughter of Yoovunashwti, 
was married to Jumbdd, a descendant of Poorooruvfi, 
but not in the immediate line of succession ; Mandhata, 
a king of the race of the svin, married the daughter 
of Shushuvindoo ; Trishunkoo married the princess 
Shillyri-riit’lia ; Dushfi-riit’hu married Koiktjyee, the 
daughter of Kekuyu ; Ramii married Secta, the daughter 
of Jumlkii. These family alliances, however, did not 
prevent frequent wars; amongst the most bloodv of 
which may be meiilioned that in which Shuguru, of the 
race of the sun, overcame and slew Hoihuyu and his 
whole family, though the latter was a great warrior ; and 
the slaughter of the kshutriyus, in twenty-one different 
battles, by Poorooshtt rainu, who, in consequence of the 
death of his father, by Urjoonu, a kshutriyu, vowed to 
exterminate the whole tribe. To these ifistances may be 
added, the dreadful havoc in the war between Dhooryo- 
dhunfi and the Pandiivus, when, says the Muhabhartitd, 
more than 7,000,000 of men perished. 

F 3 ^ 
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Notwithstanding the want of all popular influence 
upon these governments, and though they were the de« 
mstruments of a superstitious priesthood,^ there 
are still'^any cheering proofs of an attachment to scimce, 
and of an enlightened administration, which do them the 
highest honour. The proofs of these facts are conspicuous 
in the education of their princes, the patronage afforded 
to learned men, and in their laws for the administration 
of civil and criminal justice. 

The instructions given by king Dharti to his grand** 
children, Bhurtree-Hfiree and Vikrtimadityi], as found in 
the Hindoo history compiled by Mrityoonjuytt, shew, that 
the Hindoo kings did not neglect the education of their 
children : Calling the two boys,” says the historian, 

he gaye them good counsel respecting their future 
learning, directing, that they should diligently learn 
grammar, the vedii, the vcdangii, the vedanth, the dhii** 
noor-vedti, and the dhurmtl shastrtis ; the gQndhiirvti 
science ; different arts and manufactures ; the riding on 
elephants and horses ; driving chariots ; that they should 
be skilful in all kinds of games ; in leaping, and running ; 
in besieging forts; in forming and breaking bodies of 
troops ; that they should endeavour to excel in every 
princely quality ; should learn to ascertain the power of 
an enemy; how to make war; to perform journies; to 
sit in the presence of the nobles ; to separate the different 
sides of a question; to form alliances; to distinguish 

** His own power, which depends on himself alone, is mightier than the 
royal power, which depends on other men : by his own migitt, therefore, 
may a biamlinn coerce his foes/’ ** A priest, who well knows the law, 
need not complain to the king of any grievous injury, since, by his own 
power, he may chastise who injure him/' Sir. JonePs Trans^ 
hikm of Mumo. It is e^sy eopceire what men, placed the reach 
pf the I^ws, wopld dp# 
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betweeii the innocent and the guilty ; to assign proper pu- 
nishments to the wicked; to exercise authority with perfect 
justice, and that they should be liberal. — The l^ys were 
then sent to school, and placed under the care of excel- 
lent teachers, where they became truly famous.” 

In the chapter of the MhlmbfaariitO, called Rajli- 
dhhrmu, we have a large account of the duties of kings, 
of which the following is a very abridged extract : While 
the prince is in his pupilage, he is to be taught every 
branch of learning ; and in his youth, is to be invested 
with a degree of power necessary to obtain a knowledge 
of royal affairs. If in these preparatory steps he gives 
full satisfaction to the subjects, and they express their 
high approbation Of his conduct, he is invested with the 
regal office. — The king is to be awakened in the morning 
before day-break by a servant appointed to this duty, 
who reminds him of his duties to the gods and to his 
kingdom. As soon as he has risen, the pages in waiting 
repeat the splendid qualities of the monarch ; and as he 
goes out, several bramhQiis rehearse the praises of the 
gods. The king now bathes, and worships his guardian 
deity ; after which he again hears chauntcd the praises of 
the gods. He next drinks a little water ; and afterwards 
sees alms distributed among the poor. Then, entering 
his court, he places himself amidst the assembly : on his 
right hand sit the relations of the monarch, the bramhUhs, 
and all who are of distinguished birth ; on the left the 
other casts : very near the king, sit the ministers, and 
those whom the prince consults on the matters brought 
before him. In the front, at a distance, stand those who 
chaunt the praises of the gods and the king ; also the 
charioteers, elephanteers, horsemen, and men of valour. 
Amongst the learned men ip this assembly are some who 
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are well instructed in all the shastrils, and others who 
have studied in one particular school of philosophy, and 
are acquainted only with the works on divine wisdom, or 
with those on civil and(Criminal justice, on the arts, mine- 
ralogy, or the practice of physic ; also persons skilled in 
all kinds of customs, riding masters, dancing masters, 
teachers of good behaviour, examiners, tasters, mimics, 
mountebanks, and others, who all attend the court, and 
wait the commands of the monarch. At noon, repeating 
the names of the gods, the monarch sits down to dinner; 
and after rising, is amused by singers and dancing girls. 
He then retires, repeats the name of. his guardian deity, 
visits the tcm|dea, salutes the gods, and converses with 
the priests ; and after resting a little, in the midst of a 
select company of learned, wise, and pious men, he 
spends the evening in conversation on different subjects, 
and in reviewing the business of the day. During the night, 
the king travels in di’^giiise, to ascertain the state of his 
kingdom, and receives from all parts the reports of spies, 
dressed in every disguise. — It is the duty of kings, adds 
the same work, to pursue every object till it be accom- 
plished ; to succour llieir dependants ; to be hospitable to 
guests, however numerous. For their amusement, they 
are peimittcd to hunt, and to visit their pleasure gardens. 

The pooraniis mention several of the Hindoo kings as 
having been great patrons of learning : During'the siltyu 
yoogii, in the reign and through the patronage of king 
Ruhoogunil, the sage Juruchurutee wrote a work on di- 
vine wisdom."^ During the reign of Ikshwakoo many 
learned works were composed. Poorooruvii and Man- 
dhata are also celebrated for their love of learning; the 
latter^ as a great warrior, particularly patronised those 

Sec the Vrihiid-dhuritiii pooranu. 
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learned men who assisted him in the art of war. The 
kings Swurochee and Nimee are said to have been very 
liberal to the learned, and to have patronised several 
works on religious ceremonies.** Jilnukti encouraged the 
publication of works on manners and civil polity, and 
patronized scholars of the vedantii school. Shiver, 
Muroottu, and Panjiktt, three other kings, p?.tronized the 
vedantees,*^ Oosheenilnl greatly encouraged learnings 
by collecting the best works, and placing them in his 
capital, and drawing thither learned men from all parts.’' 

In the treta yoogu, the sage KalyaNunii implanted the 
love of learning in the mind of king Choitru-rut’hQ, and 
wrote a work on divine wisdom ; learned men of the 
Ycdaiitu school were also patronised by king Kckttyfi. 
Lomdpadii patronised men of talents, whom he invited 
from different countries : several works on the duties of 
men, as well as on other subjects, were published under 
his auspices. Ulurku, another monarch, educated by the 
sage Dutta-treyu, assisted in the publication of a work 
on divine wisdom, and patronized learned men at his 

u 

court.^ Under the auspices of Runtee-devii and Umbii- 
reeshii several works on devotion were written.’' Uijoo- 
nu, the son of Yudoo, entertained at his court many 
learned men, and during his reign several works on reli- 
gion were published. In the reign of Prutiirdhunu a 
number of poems were published. Dooshmuiitd, Hiirish- 
cbiindru, Pruttirdbunil, Riijee, Chutoorungii, Dhurmu- 
rut’hu, Kfitee, Voibhandukee, Kulingii, and otlier kings, 
in this age, are also mentioned as patrons of learning. 

In the dwapiiru. yoogii, through learned men, king 

^ See the Ekamrii pooranu. * See the Pudmu pooranii. ^See the. 
PuUmu pooranu. * See the Markiindeyli pooranu. **See the Pudmu pooranii 
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Shoonuku published several works on the arts, and on 
rhetoric. Shikhidwiiju, Pooroom^dhii and Biingii, are 
also to be placed among the monarchs of the same age, 
patronized learning* Sookurmii enconraged the 
celebrated poet Bhariivee to write a poem known by his 
own name, and still very popular among the Hindoos. 
At the close of this yoogti,Yoodhist’birti^ and his brothers 
Stihtidevii and NtikoolQ, are mentioned with highcom« 
mendations for their encouragement of learning. The 
author is informed, that there is now in the library of 
Raja Raj-krishnti, at Calcutta, a work by Nhkoolii on 
horsemanship, which contains rough drawings of horses, 
^accompanied by descriptions. 

In the kiilee yoogd, Yikriimadityii stands highest 
amongst the Hindoo kings as the patron of learning. 
Nine persons under his patronage are particularly men** 
tioned as having separately or unitedly composed a num- 
ber of learned works, viz. Dhunwiinturee, Kshiiptintikii, 
t/murii-singhu, Shunkoobetalh-bhuttil, Ghtitti-kiirpiiru, 
Kalee«dasu, Mihirii, Yiirahii, and Btiruroochec. The 
first of these nine wrote a work called Nirghtintii, also 
another on medicine, and another on incantations. Kshti- 
ptindhti wrote on the primary elements, t/mdrii-singhti 
compiled a dictionary of the Sdngskritii, a work on the 
Meemangsdkii philosophy, &c. ShQnkoobetald-bhiittii 
wrote a work on the tjllinkards, and a comment on the 
Yoisheakikd philosophy. Ghdtfiktirpurtl wrote a poetical 
work of no great merit. Kalee-dasd wrote the following 
works : Sankhydtiitwii-koumoodee, Koomard-siimbhiivti, 
Rdghoo, and Ubhignand-shiikoontula, also a poem on 
the seasons, a work on astronomy, a poetical histor^ of ' 
the gods, &c. Yttrahd wrote two works on astrology, 
and one on arithmetic. Bibriiroochee wrote a ^Ungskritii 
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grammar, or rather improved the Ktilapti, by Slirvvit« 
viirma : he also wrote a comioeiit on the TOntrtis, aod ft 
poem in praise of king Madhfivil. These learned mea 
are said to have written works in the eighteeh original 
languages from which, the Hindoos say, all the langua^s 
of the earth have been derived.' At the period when 
Vikrumadityii lived, Maghii^ another king, caused to be 
written a poem which he called by bis own name, and for 
each verse of which he is said to have paid to different 
learned men a gold mohur, which amounts to 52,800 roo« 
pee for the whole work. About the same period, KiirnattI, 
a king, was famed for patronizing the same learned men 
who attained such fame at the court of Vikriimadityti. A 
short time before this, Bookniiinti, a king, entertained at 
his court a number of learned men, and amongst them 
Madhiivacbaryti, who wrote the Udhiktiriinti-mala, a 
work on the Meemangsiikii philosophy. Dhavlikil, a 
poet, of the same'age, received from king Shreehfirsbd, 
100,000 roopees for a poem called Rtitnu-mala. At the 
court of litindsinghu, raja of Kashmeerii, several learned 
men acquired great fame; among the rest Vayiibhiitd, 
Mummutii, and Koiydtti. The first wrote remarks on 
the Sungskritd language ; Miimmiitil wrote the Kavyii- 
prdkashd, and Koiytitii a large comment on Paninee’s 
grammar. King Bhoju, who assembled many learned 
men at his court, is mentioned as being himself the author 
of Bhoju-bhashyu, a work on the Patiinjdlti philosophy. 
To SoondUrd, the son of Goondosindhoo, the king of 

* The author has not been able to obtain the names of more than nine of 
these languages : they are, the Siingskritu, the Prakritu, the Naguj die 
Potshaehuj the Gundbiirvvu, the Rakshusu, the Urdbiimagiidee, the Upii, 
and the Gophyiiku : these are, most of them, the languages of different or- 
ders of fabulous beings. An account of these languages may be found in 
the work called Pitigiilil. 
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Kanchcc-poorfi, several poems are ascribed. At the 
courts of Prut3rapaditytt and Adishooril, numbers of 
learned men were entertained. 

And thus the Hindoo courts, filled with learned men, 
who could boast of works on every science then known 
to the world, presented, it must be confcsserl, a most 
imposing spectacle ; a people who could produce works 
on philosophy and theology like the \edus and the dur- 
shiinfis; on civil and canon law, like the smritees ; whose 
poets were capable of writing the Muhabhariifn, the 
Rainayiintt, and the Shree-Bhaguvutii ; whose libraries 
contained works on philology, astronomy, medicine, the 
arts, &c. and whose colleges were filled with learned men 
and students, can never be placed among barbarians, 
though they may have l>cen inferior to the Greeks and 
Romans. 

The author is not aware, that he can present any 
thing to his reader which will throw more light on the 
degree of civilization to which the Hindoos had attained 
in ancient time^^, than the following extract from the 
table of contents prefixed to the work of Miinoo, one of 
the most celebrated among the Hindoo sages: — “ Of the 
duties of kings : ^ a king is fire and air; he, both sun and 
moon ; he, the god of criminal justice ; he, the genius of 
wealth ; he, the regent of water ; he, the lord of the fir- 
mament ; he is a powerful divinity, who appears in a 
human shape.' — Of the necessity of a king’s inflicting 
punishments ; the dreadful consequences to a kingdom of 
negleqtii g punishment ; a king must act in his own domi- 
nions with justice; chastise his foreign enemies with 
rigour'^fhe must form a council of bramhttns; and ap- 
point eight ministers, having one confidential counsellor. 
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a branibtin ; — other ofticors to be appointed ; their proper 
qualiticationa ; — qualities of an ambassador; — the com- 
mander in chief must regulate the forces; — the proper 
situation for a capital ; — necessity of a fortress mear the 
capital ; if possible a fortress of mountains ; — of a king’s 
maiTiage ; of his domestic priest, and domestic religion ; 
— of collectors of the revenue ; — a king’s duty in time of 
war, and when engaged in battle; he must never recede 
from combat; — of prizes in war;— ^of exercising the 
troops; — of officers and troops for the protection of dis-» 
tricts ; — of the king’s servants ; — ol’ governors of towns ; 
of levying of taxes ; — learned bramhiins to pay no taxes; 
a learned bramhuii must never be allowed so to want as 
to be afflicted w^ith hung*cr, or the whole kingdom will 
perish ; — of secrecy in council ; — of a king’s consulting 
his ministers ; of the important subjects to be debated in 
council; the nature of making war : — of invading the 
country of an enemy ; — of forming alliances ; — of the 
conduct of a king in his house, respecting his food, bis 
pleasures, the divisions of his lime, his dress, his employ^ 
ijients ; — of a king’s sitting in a court of ju*itice; he 
n)ust decide causes each day, one after another, under the 
eighteen principal titles of law, viz. on debt; ownership; 
concerns among partners; subtracting of what has been 
givcTi; non-payment of wages or hire ; non-performance 
of agreements; succession of sale and purchase; disputes 
between master and servant ; contests on boundaries ; 
assault; slander; larceny; robbery and other violence ; 
adultery ; altercation between man and wife ; their seve^ 
ral duties ; the law of inheritance ; of gaming with dice, 
and with living creatures; — when the king cannot pre- 
side, let him appoint a brainhffn as chief judge with three 
asse^tsors. ^ In whatever country three bramhiins, par- 
ticularly skilled ill the three several vediis, sit together, 
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witb the very learned bramhiin appointed by the kingp^ 
the wise call that asseipbly the court of Brumfaa with four 
faces/ The importance of justice, and the evils of 
injustice; — on the necessity of condign punishments;— 
na shoodrii may interpret the law or sit as judge : ‘ of 
that king who stupidly looks on, while a shoodrii decides 
causes, the kingdom itself shall be embarrassed, like a 
cow in a deep mire/ A king or a judge must not promote 
litigation, nor neglect a lawsuit ; — the evidence of three 
persons required ; — who may be witnesses. The judge 
is to call upon a bramhtin for lits simple declaration ; to 
a shoodrti, address a sentence like the following, on the 
evils of perjury : ^ the fruit of every virtuous act, which 
thdu hast done, O good man, since thy birth, shall depart 
from thee to dogs, if thou deviate in speech from the 
truth false evidence may be given from benevolent 
motives : ^ such evidence, wise men call the speech of the 
gods; it is only necessary for such a false witness to 
make an offering to the goddess of learning;’ — oaths may 
be properly taken ;— a priest is to swear by his veracity ; 
a soldier by his horse, elephant^ or weapon ; a merchant 
l)y his kine, grain or gold ; a mechanic by imprecating on 
bis own head, if he speak falsely, all possible evils; — 
on great occasions, a witness may hold fire, or dive under 
water, or severally touch the heads of his children and 
wife. Of punishments for perjury : a perjured bramlifin 
must be banished, a perjured shoodru fined and banished; 
—evil of unjust punishments ;— of copper, silver, and 
gold weights ;— rates of interest; — of sureties; — of de- 
posits ;-^of sales ; — ^of shares in common concerns ; — of 
gifts of non-payment of wages ; — of breaking engage- 
mCnts^j^Of disposing girls in marriage with blemishes ; — 
of among owner^ and feeders of cattle ; — of 

bdliidaries for land ; — of defamatory words of criminal 
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punishments injuries to man or beast ; — ^ a wifb^ a 
son, a servant, a pupil, and a younger urhole brother, ma 
be corrected, when they commit faults, with a rope, or 
the small shoot of a cane, only on the back of their bo- 
dies;’ — ^men who have committed offences, and have 
received from kings the punishment due to them, go pure 
to heaven, and become as innocent as those who have 
done well of fines ; ^a twice-born man, who is travel- 
ling, and whose provisions are scanty, shall not be fined 
for taking only two sugarcanes, or two esculent roots, 
from the field of another man ;* — of the law of adultery ; 
of manslaughter a man not to be punished for adultery 
if the female consent ; — a low man who makes Jove to a 
damsel of high birth, ought to be punished corporally 
regulations for markets; — of tolls and freight; — ^at sea 
there can be no settled freight — of the charges fi^r 
crossing rivers ; a woman two months pregnant, a reli- 
gious beggar, a hermit in the third order, and bramhiins 
who are students in theology, shall not be obliged to pay 
toll for their passage ; — ^ a wife, a son, and a slave, are 
declared to have in general no wealth exclusively their 
own;’ bramhiin may seize without hesitation, if be be 
distressed for a subsistence, the goods of bis shoodrfi 
slave; — of the treatment of women; women to be re- 
strained; things by which a wife may be ensnared ; wome^ 
have no business with the vedfis; — duties respecting 
children ; if a shoodru’s wife should have no son, the 
husband’s brother, or near relation, may raise up one son 
to his brother; — a widow may never marry t but if a 
shoodrii have died childless, a brother may cohabit with 
his widow, for the sake of raising up an heir to his bro- 
ther, but no farther ; — if a person die before the consum- 
mation of his marriage, his brother may be lawfully mar- 
ried to the damsel who has been betrothed to him ;— how 
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far a husband may be separated from a wife, and a wife 
from a husband ; — a truly bad wife may be superseded ; 
a barren wife may be superseded in the eighth year ; if a 
wife, legally superseded, shall depart in wrath from the 
house, she must instantly be put in confinement, or aban* 
doncd in the presence of the whole family ; the wife of 
the same cast must attend personally on her husband ; — 
a girl should be married be^fore she is eight years old ; 
the youth should be excellent and handsome ; — if a dam- 
sel being marriageable should wait three years, she may 
choose a bridegroom for herself of equal rank; if she 
choose her husband, she must not carry her ornaments 
with her to her husband’s house ;'^of the law of inhe- 
ritance ; after the death of the father and mother, the bro- 
thers divide the property, or the oldest may take all, and 
the rest live under him, as they lived under their father ; 
the younger brothers to behave to the eldest as to their 
father; the eldest brother is to have a twentieth share, 
the middlemost a fortieth, the youngest an eightieth ; 
to the unmarried daughters by the same mother each 
of the brothers may give a fourth part of his share ; — of 
different kinds of sons ; — who is to perform the obsequies 
for a deceased relation ; — if an eunuch marry, and have 
a son by a man legally appointed, that son may inlietit ; 
— on games of chance ; gamesters to be punished ; — the 
breaker of idols made of clay to be fined ; — a king must 
npt punish a bramhuii for stealing, if he stole to make a 
sacrifice perfect, &c. 

The following account of the nine kinds of ordeal, 
formerly practised by the Hindoos, is translated from the 
Piire^l^ha-ttittwti, a work by Rtighoo-niindiintt : l.Toola. 
In ‘^is ordeal the accused person is weighed; and after 

^ Sir W. Jones’s trai.slation of MAnoo. 
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bathing^ is weighed agairi. If, with his wet clothes, he 
be lighter than he was before bathing, he is acquitted ; if 
heavier, he is considered guilty. 2. The trial hi/ Jire : the 
accused person makes nine square marks in tlie ground, 
each sixteen fingers wide, leaving betwixt each square an 
empty space, sixteen fingers wide ; he then, through a 
oramhiin, worships a certain god, and afterwards makes an 
iron ball red hot, and worships it ; after the bathing, and 
clothing himself in new apparel, he sits with his face to 
the east, near the bramhiin who performs the ceremonies, 
who puts into his hands some ilsliwutt’h’u leaves, barley- 
corns, and doorva grass, and then the red hot ball $ 
taking which in his open hands, he walks through seven 
of the nine squares, and then, putting his foot in the 
eighth square, he lets the ball fall upon some kooshS 
grass in the ninth. After this, he rubs some grains of 
rice between his hands, and if the skin break, or bis hands 
appear sore, he is supposed to be guilty ; if not, he is de- 
clared innocent. In the latter case, he entertains the 
bramhiins, &c, 3. The next mode of ordeal is with 

water.- the accused person, accompanied by two or three 
others, proceeds to a pool of clean water ; where he wor- 
ships a number of gods, and, while a kshutriyii shoots an 
arrow, bathes, and then, descending up to the middle in 
the water, immerses himself. If he be able to remain 
Under water till a person has leisurely walked to the 
place where the arrow fell, he is declared innocent, if not, 
he is considered guilty, in which case he receives the 
punishment which the shastrii has decreed for the alleged 
offence. 4. The fourth mode of ordeal is with poison: 
if the person charged with the offence be a female, she 
accompanies a bramhun and others to some temple, where 
the bramhun, in her name, worships a number of gods, 
particularly Shivii, and offers a burnt sacrifices after 

VOL. HI. 
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which she bathes, dresses in a new garment, and purifies 
herseir by incantations repeated by the bramhfin, who 
next puts on her forehead a paper called jQyQ-piitrii, viz. 
the victory-giving paper; and upon this paper writes 
some such words as these in Siingskritii : I am cbai^ged 
with criminal conduct with the son of such a person. To 
prove that this is a false charge, I enter upon this ordeal.” 
The accused next takes the poison in her hand, and re- 
peating incantations, and, calling on the sun, the fire, and 
the bramhQns, to bear witness, she prays, that if the crime 
alleged be true, the poison may destroy her ; if false, 
that it may become as the w'ater of life ; and then swal- 
lows it; if, in the course of the da;y, she die, she is sup- 
posed to be guilty ; if she sustain no injury, she is pro- 
nounced innocent. 5. The next ordeal is called koskii, 
in which the person, after the same preparatory cere- 
monies as in the last, takes part of a libation, and sips it 
up, praying, that if he be guilty, tins water may bring on 
him the greatest injuries, and that if innocent, it may be 
as the water of life. If in seven days the accused meet 
with no trouble or sickness, he is declared innocent. 
6. Tundoola, the name of another ordeal, is preceded by 
thd same ceremonies of bathing, putting on a new gar- 
ment, visiting a temple, worshipping certain gods, &;c. after 
which the officiating bratnhun causes the accused to eat 
three handfuls of wet rice, which has been offered to some 
deity, with the usual imprecations, and to spit upon a leaf 
of the Ficus Indicus, when, if he throw up blood, he is 
pronounced guilty ; if not, he rewards the brambiins. 7. In 
the tuptH-mashuku ordeals after the preparatory ceremo- 
nies, the accused must put his hand into a pan of boiling 
claG^d butter, and bring from the bottom a golden ball, 
gj^S^the size of a pea^^^ If liit hand be not in the least 
burnt, his innocence is established. 8. JPhalii is resorted 
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to when a person has stolen a cow. In this ordeal, after 
the usual ^leremonios, the accused must draw his tongue 
along a piece of red ho^ iron, eight fingers long, and four 
fingers broad. If his tongue receive no injury, he is 
pronounced innocent. 9. In the dhurmuju ordeal, the 
officiating priest musl draw the images of religion and 
irretigioo on separate leaves of a tree ; that for religion 
to be white, and that for irreligion black, and place them 
within two lumps of clay, closing up the clay, and making 
the outside smooth. He must then worship the images, 
repeat over them a number of incantations, and put 
them into an empty jar. The accused now bathes, and 
on his return has a jhyii-putrii fastened on his forehead, 
after which he puts his hand into the jar, and brings out 
one of the liinip«« of clay. If it be irreligion, he is decla- 
red guilty; if religion, innocent. 

The ordeal has, I understand, been abolished by the 
East India Company ; but there are, at present, instances 
of persons voluntarily choosing this singular method of 
establishing their innocence. The ninth mode of ordeal is 
frequently chosen about trifling affairs, Ibut, in other cases, 
the most common is the trial by hot clarified butter 
(ghee). On the 18th November, 1807, a trial by this mode 
of ordeal took place at a village near Niideeya. A young 
married woman was charged with a criminal intrigue 
in the absence of her husband, but denied the charge, and 
offered to undergo the ttiptff-masliiikii ordee^l. The hus- 
band prepared the requisite articles, and invited the 
bramhiins ; when, in the presence of seven thousand 
spectators, she underwent this trial, by putting her hand 
into the boiling ghee, without receiving, as is said, the 
least injury, though a drop of the hot liquid, falling on the 
hand of a bramhiin to whom she was to give the golden 

G ^ 
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ball which she had raised from the pan, raised a blister 
on his hand. The spectators, on beholding this proof of 
her innocence, burst forth into, applauses of dhunya, 
dhunya, i. e. happy ! happy 1 The whole concluded with 
a feast to the bramhtins, and the virtues of this woman 
spread through all the neighbouring villages. My only 
authority for this, is that of a respectable native ; but a 
circumstance of the same nature is related in the 395th 
page of the 1st vol. of the Asiatic Researches. — A gen- 
tleman of the author’s acquaintance, in the year 1814, 
saw, at Sirdhana, a man who had been charged with em- 
bezzling the property of the Begum, go safely through 
the trial by fire ; but this man did not retain the ball in 
his hand a second of time. 

A perusal of the other law books of the Hindoos would 
convince the reader, that the Hindoo lawgivers had 
closely studied the principles of jurisprudence. These 
works regulate the forms of administering justice; as, 
the qualifications of a judge; the assistants he should 
employ; the hours proper for sitting on the seat of jus- 
tice ; whose evidence must first be heard ; for whom he 
may appoint council to plead ; what kind of sureties ma\ 
be admitted; how a judge may examine a cause by ordeal, 
and by what kind of ordeal, where neither oral nor 
written evidence remain ; whether two or more persons 
may institute processes of law against one person at the 
same time in one court ; in what way a judge is to de- 
cide upon a cause, and in what words he must pronounce 
sentence. 

In short, the wisdom which shines in many of the 
Hindoo civil laws, and the minute provisions made for 
the government of kingdoms, the administration of jus- 
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tice, the disposition of property, and the multiplied 
regulations for an exact conformity to the innumerable 
precepts and ceremonies connected with a splendid system 
of idolatry, Jncontrovertiblyjprove, that when these shas- 
trtis were written, the Hindoos must have attained a con- 
siderable degree of civilization. 

Notwithstanding these deserved encomiums, however, 
it must be confessed, that many of the Hindoo laws are 
exceedingly partial, and others diabolically cruel ; and 
that, for want of humanity and probity, the administration 
of these laws was deeply tinged with injustice and cruelty. 
We infer this, partly from some of the laws themselves; 
but more particularly from the present state of things 
among the surviving Hindoo governments. Bribes are 
universally offered, as well to the judge on the bench, as 
to the petty constable of the village ; and through every 
department of the native governments a system of oppres- 
sion exists of which a subject of one of the states of Bar- 
bary alone can form an idea. The author has heard, 
that one of the Marhatta princes lately deceased, ac- 
tually employed bands of robbers to plunder his own 
subjects, and that when they applied to him for redress, he 
either evaded investigation, or granted only a mock trial. 

If to all this want of probity in the administration of jus- 
tice, the greatest cruelty in the infliction of punishments, 
and rapacity in perpetual exactions, we add domestic 
slavery, carried to a great extent, and the almost inces- 
sant internal feuds among different chiefs, we shall cease 
to wonder at whole districts under the native governments 
having been so often depopulated; and that famine, pes- 
tilence, and war, should have so frequently laid waste 
some of the finest countries on the earth. 
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Wh^h we look b&ck toibnner times, when the shoodrii 
was tried, and punished^ for offences against the 
lations of the cast^^ for not regularly bathing in the 
Ganges, for not present! njf^pfferings ter tli[e maiies of his 
ancestors, for neglecting an appointed atbnement, or for 
not wearing the appropriate mark of bis sect, we can 
easily account for the^resent degraded state of this class. 
The superintendence of the magistrate extending thus to 
the whole of a man's religious conduct, as well as to his 
civil actions, must, in addition to t^ie fascinating powers 
of a religion, full of splendid shews, public feasts, and a 
thousand imposing ceremonies, have tended exceedingly 
to rivet the fetters of superstition. 

It must have been a curiouakpectecle to see courts of 
justice tirike cognizance of a man’s religious offences, (sins 
of omission and commission),*^ as well as of his crimes 
against civil society. The pride and avarice of the bram- 
li&ns would often drag an ofibnder before a court of jus- 
tice, for having neglected tl^sp acts prescribed by the 
shastrtls, from whktb they derived ^Oir honour and emolu- 
ment. But how greatly must the sway of ^e bramhiins 
have been encreased, when the inhabitants saw their 
countrymen brought before the magistrate and punished 
for the slightest acts of irreverence, or the most trivial 
injury, towards the sacred race; when they saw a neigh- 
bour's posteriors cut off, for having dared to sit on the 

* Dui^juii;: tlie reign of ManOsinghti, a baiber bad made a marb on his fore- 
head like that of a branihun ; and in this situation tb6 king bowed to him, 
supposing he had been a biamhun ; but the barber returning the aalaam 
(winch a bramhihi nevci docs, e>en to a kifig), Mantisinghti suspected that 
he was nut a bramhun, and on enquiiy found that he was a barber. He 
i|umediately oideicd his head to be stiuck off. 

In Halhcd’s Code of Gentoo l^ws, theie is an aiticle, commanding the 
magistrate to fine a man a piin of counts foi killing an insect. 
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same seat with a bramhiin; when they saw ano^ief^a 
tongue slit, for having (when provoked> insulted a brain^ 
bun ; when they saw an iron stjfle thrust red hot into the 
mouth of another, for having (no matter hpw justly) said 
to a twice-boril^<&an < thou ^fuse of bramhfins when 
they saw boiling oil dropped into the mouth and ears 
of another, for having dared to instrbtt a braml\9n in his 
duty.* ’ 


The author offers this abridgement of riatite history, 
not as the utmost of what may be obtained by labour and 
patience, even from Hindoo materials ; but as the best 
account which his leisure would allow him to collect, and 
he hopes the reader, from this sketch, will be able to form 
some idea of the governm^t, laws, and social state of the 
Hindoos. He now concludes this chapter with m extract 
from Sir William Jones, respecting the origin of this sin* 
gular people : ^^Thus has it been proved, by clear evidence 
and plain reasoning, that powerful monarchy was 
established in Tran long before the Assyrian, or JPishdadiy 
government : that it Sfas in truth a Hindoo monarchy 
though if chuse to call it Cusian^ dh$df:an^ or Scythian^ 
we shall not enter into a debate on mere names ; that it 
subsisted many centuries, and that its history has been 
engrafted on that of the Hindoos^ who founded the mo- 
narchies of Uyodhya Indru-prusfha f that the lan- 
guage of the first Persian empire was tj^e mother of the 


* A oQce-borii man, who insults the twice-born with gross invectives, 
ouglit to have his tongue slit; for he sprang fiom the lowest part of 
Bruiiiba s if be mention their names and classes with contjimely, as, if h^ pajTf 
* Oh, d^vii-d^ttd, thou refuse of bramhutis,* an it on style, ten fingers long, 
shall be thrust red hot into his mouth. Should he, through pride, give 
instructions to priests concerning their duty, let the king order some hof oil 
to be poured into his mouth and his eats.** Mvnoo, 

G 4r 
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Sungskritu^ and consequently of the Zend and fiarsi^ as 
well as of Greekj Latin ^ and Gothic / that the language 
of the Assyrians was the j^arent of Chaldaic and Pahlaviy 
and that the primary Tartarian language ^also had been 
current in the same empire although, as tlie Tartars had 
no books or even letters, we cannot with certainty trace 
their unpolished and variable idioms. We di‘?cover, there- 
fore, in Persia^ at the earliest dawn of history, the three 
distinct races of men, whom we described on former oc- 
casions, as ■ possessors of India^ Arabia^ Tartarj/ ; and 
whether they were collected in Iran from distant regions, 
or diverged trom it as from a common centre, we shall 
easily determine by the following considerations. Let 
us observe, in the first place, the central position of Iran^ 
which is bounded by Arabia^ by Tdrtarj/^ and by India ; 
whilst Arabia lies contiguous to Iran only, but is remote 
from Tartary^ and divided even from the skirts of India 
by a considerable gulf; no country, therefore, but Persia 
seems likely to have sent forth its colonies to all the king- 
doms o^Asia, The bramhuns could never have migrated 
from India to Iran^ because they are expressly forbidden 
by their oldest existing laws to leave the region which 
they inhabit at this day ; the Arabs have not even a tradi- 
tion of an emigration into Persia before Mahommedy nor 
had they indeed any inducement to quit their beautiful 
and extensive domains ; and as to the Tartars^ we have 
no trace in history of their departure from their plains 
and forests till the invasion of the Medes^ who, according 
to etymologists, were the sons of Madai ; and even they 
were conducted by princes of an Assyrian family. The 
three races, therefore, whom we have already mentioned 
(and more than three we have not yet found) migrated 
from Iran as from their common country ; and thus the 
Sa:ipon Chronicle, I presume from good authority, brings. 
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the first inhabitants^ of Britam ^om Armenia ; while a l^e 
very learned writer concludes^ after all his laborious re*’ 
searches, that the Goths or Sdj/thian^ carhe from Persia / 
and another contends with great force, that both the Irish 
and old Brtiom proceeded severally from the borders of 
the Caspian; a coincidence of conclusions from different 
media by persons wholly unconnected, which could scarce 
have happened if they were not grounded on solid prin* 
ciples. We may therefore hold this proposition firmly 
established, that Iran^ or Persia in its largest sense, was 
the true centre of populations, of knowledge, of languages, 
and of arts ; which, instead of travelling westward only, 
as it has been fancifully supposed, or eastward, as might 
with equal reason have been asserted, were expanded in 
all directions to all the regions of the world in which the 
Hindoo race had settled under various denominations : 
but whether Asia has not produced other races of men, 
distinct from the Hindoos^ the Arabsy or the Tarlarsy or 
whether any apparent diversity may not have sprung 
from an intermixture of those three in different propor* 
tions, must be the sulgect of a future inquiry.'’ 
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V 

J 

SfiSDT^ l^Of the different orders^ or casts, of Hindoos. 

The Hindoos are divided into four casts, viz. the 
BramlitiH,"* the Ksbtitriytt," the Voishyii,® and the Sho6drS,P 
which, however, include many other divisions and sub- 
divii^ions. The samti v^dd, the smritees, and several 
poorands, affirm, that the bramhdns proceeded from the 
mouth of Brdinha, the kshdtriyUs J[rom bis arms, the 
vof|byQ8 from his thighs, and the shoSdrds from his feet ; 
agreeably to which allegory, the Hindoos, in forming their 
mingled system of civil and religious polity, have assigned 
the priesthood, and the work of legislation, to the bram- 
hdns ; the executive department to the kshdtriytls ; trade 
And c^merce to the voishyds, apd all qanner of servile 
the sboodrlis^ Like all other attempts to cramp 
the human intellect, and forcibly to restrajo men within 
bounds which nature scorns to keep, this system, however 
specious in theory, has operated like the Chinese national 
shoe, it has rendered the whole nation cripples. Under 
the fatal ioflifience oX, this abominable system, the bramhdns 
hai^e^iBUnlc intoilfhorance, without abating an atom of their 
0 lai 4 |fv to sojperiority ; %|he kshdtriydg became almost 
extinct before their country fell into the^^iands of the 

^ From to incicase, or be great ; or, be who knows the v^dhs. 

* destnictioi^ and tru, to save; or, he who saves the 

j Bp Sm crt«^u, to enter , or, he who enters on business. 

^mmi shvd^y to take refuge, [i. e. in the biamhCus 1 
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Miidiilmans; the rei^gytto are no where to^be 
Bengal i almost all have fallen Into the class of shoodrfii^ 
and the shoodrus have sunk to the level of their own 
cattle, except a few individuals whom these bramhinical 
fetters eould not eoii$ne, and irho, under a beneficent go^ 
vernnaent, have successfully ^spired to riches^ though 
denied the honours to which their ingenuity and eSbrts 
would have raised them. — Some pooral!i|is maintain^ ui 
contradiction to the samfi v^dii, that Brtlmha created bdih 
a male and a female ; the Shrec-bhagtlvlitti, to confirm the 
perfect union of the divine books, says, that Brtimha di* 
Tided himself into two parts, his right side becoming a 
male, SwayQmbhoovii, and the left a female, ShiiliI-r6Sjpa> 
and that these persons divided their children into bram- 
bttns, kshQtriyiis, volsiiyfis, and shoodrtts* 


SBfcT. IL 

Every person at all acquaiiitedt^ with the 
system, have been forcibly struck with the idea, 

that it is wholly the work of bramhiiDS ; who have here 
placed themselves above kings in honour, and laid the 
whole nation prostrate at their feet, Many incredible 
stories are found in the most popular Hindoo books, 
tending to exalt the power, or support the of 

bramhilns the following xs^ suffice aS specimens of 
these storifih s Ourvvfi, a bramhitn, destroyed the wfaol^ 
race of Hoihttytl with fire from his mouth.*' Kfipilfiya 

1 The number of bramhiins in Bengal, c^paied wfth i«, 

perhaps, as one to eight, or one to ten. 

' See the MuhabbaiCtfi. 
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bramhtin, reduced, by his curse, the 60,009 sons of king* 
Siigiirii to ashes. ^ Ugustj^u, a bramliQn, swallowed the 
sea, with all its contents. ‘ Doorvasti, a bramhun, once 
lengthened the day, that he might finish his religious 
ceremonies. " The same sage cursed and destroyed the 
whole progeny of Krishnii. * Bhrigoo, a bramhun, gave 
abusive language to the gods Briimha, and Shivil, and 
struck Yishnoo on the breast with his foot, y A number 
of dwarf bramhtins created a new Indril, the king of the 
gods. ^ TritG and other bramhtins cursed Shivii, for 
seducing their wives in the form of a sunyasee^ and 
deprived him ofvirility.“ The god Krishnu, at a sacri* 
fice offered by Yoodhist’hirti, served the bramhiins with 
water to wash their feet.** 


By the Hindoo law, the magistrate was not to imagine 
evil in his heart against a bramhiin ; nor could a person 
of that order be put to death for any crime whatsoever : 
he might be imprisoned, banished, or have his head 
shaved, but his life was not to be touched,*" The tribute 
p%id to them, arising from multiplied idolatrous ceremo- 
nies, was greater than the revenues of the inonarch. If 
a sboodrii assumed the bramhinical thread, he was to be 
severely fined. If he gave frequent molestation to a 
bramhiin, he was to be put to death. If a sboodrii com. 
mitted adultery with the wife of a bramhiin, he was to 
lose the offending parts, to be bound upon a hot iron 
plate, and burnt to death. If a bramhiin stole a sboodrii, 
he was to be fined; but if a sboodrii stole a bramhiin, he 
was to be burnt to death. If a sboodrii sat upon the 


* See the Maliabharutii. 

y 

linPpiong the Hindoos. 


« Ibid. Ibid. * Shree-bhaguvutft. 

* Mufaabharbtb. * Skundu poorand. 

The killing of a bramhun, fs one of the five great 
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carpet of a bramhiini the magistrate, having thrust a hot 
iron into his fundamaat, and branded him, was to batiisb 
him the kingdom ; or to cut off his posteriors. If a 
shoodrii, through pride, spat upon a bramhtln, his lips 
were to be cut off. If a person of this cast plucked a 
bramhun by the Hair, or by the beard, or seized him by 
the neck, the magistrate was to cut off both his hands* 
If he listened to reproaches against a bramhdn, he was to 
pour hot lead into his ears. If a shoodrti beat a magis- 
trate, he was to have an iron spit run through him, and 
to be roasted alive ; a bramhun, for such an offence, was 
to be fined.— *And, as though all these horrible punish- 
ments on earth had not sufficiently degraded the shoodru, 
the wrath of the bramhiins pursued him into the next 
world, — for the same shastrus teach, that if a shoodrfi do 
not rise to receive a bramhdn with due honour, he will 
become a tree after death; if he look angrily at a bram- 
hdn, his eyes will be put out by Ydmd, the Hindoo 
Pluto. 

Menial service to bramhiins is declared to be highly 
meritorious ; the body of such a servant, says the Mdha- 
bharutu, by eating the orts of his master, becomes purified 
from all sin. Formerly, a shoodru touched the body of a 
bramhun when he took an oath; and it is even now 
practised when a person wishes to obtain credit for what 
he is relating. 

The sfaastriis teach, that a gift to a learned bramhdn 
possesses infinite merit ; feasts to bramhdns are con- 
sidered as very meritorious i a poor man entertains two 
or three at a time ; a rich man invites hundreds. At all 
festivals, marriages, &c. one of the most important things 
to be done is to entertain the bramhdns, and to make 
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presents to theih at their dismission. If a shoodril wish 
ip succeed in any project, lie ftiasts two or three 
bra^hiins. If a man has been enteirtainiiig a number of 
bramhtins, a neighbour says to him, Ah ! you are a 
happy man f you can honour so'many bramhiins !” A 
covetous man is sometimes thus reproached : He is 
very rich, but he cannot bring his mind to part with a mite, 
no not to entertain branihuns ; he does not even invite 
a few bramhiirf^ to his house, and wash their feet.” To 
present gids to bramhiins at the hour of death, and 
faequeaih to them lands, or cows, or houses, is extolled in 
the shastriis as a work of merit' destroying all sin, and 
followed in the next World with long-continued happiness. 

To drink the water into which a bramhiin’s toe has 
been dipped, is considered a very great privilege. When 
enquiring into this circtimstanee, I was informed, that 
vast numbers of shoodrus, while fasting, thus purify 
themselves daily; that others make a vow to attend 
to this duty for a length of lime, to remove some disease. 
Indeed, shoodriis may be frequently seen carrying water 
IW a cup, and intreating the first bramhtin they meet 
to put his toe into it ; after which they drink the water, 
and bow or prostrate themselves to the foramhun, who 
bestows his blessing on them; others preserve some of 
"’this holy water in their houses. Persons are found who 
) endeavour to collect the dust from the feet of 100,000 
* bramhiins ; one mode of doing which is, by spreading 
a doth before the door of a house where many are 
a^embled at a feast; as each bramhtin comes out, 
be^faakes the dust from his feet upon this cloth. Many 
n^acalQfi|^$ures are said to have been performed on 
this dust. 
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But, not only is the body of the sh oodrii laid prostata > 
before the brambUlljr^to lick the dust of his feet, Iw 
his soul also is to be sacrificed to his 1 lonour : the Hinder 
laws enact, that, to serve a bramhtin, falsehood is allow* 
able ! and that ifa shoodrfi dare to listen to the salvaticm* 
giving; v6du, he is to be punished for his sacrilege. 
£ven at present, if a bramhiin happen to be repeating 
any part of the vedii aloud, a shoodrii, if near, shuts his 
ears, and runs away. 

From the preceding statements, I think it will be abun- ' 
dantly evident, that this whole fabri c of superstition is 
the work of bramhilns ; No person may teach the vedll 
but a bramhun ; — a spiritual guide must he a bramhiin ; 
— every priest (poorohitii) must be a bramhiin ; — the 
offerings to the gods must be given to the bramhiins no 
ceremony is meritorious without a ice to the officiating 
bramhtin; — numberless ceremonies luive been invented 
to increase the wealth of the braml itlns : as soon as a 
child is conceived in the womb, a bran ibiin must be called 
to repeat certain formulas, when be itjceives a fee and is 
feasted; other levies are made be foiie the birth ; at^tbe 
birth ; when the child is a few days obi ; again when it is 
six months old ; when two years old ^ again at eight or 
nine; and again at marriage; — in sickness, the brambda 
is paid for repeating forms for the restoration of the pa- 
tient after death, his son must perform the shraddhtl, 
the offerings and fees at which are given: 4o the brambdna, 
twelve times during the first year, and then annually 
ifa shoodrii meet with a misfortune, he must pay a t^m- 
hdn to read incantations for its removal ;-^if his 
be must callabramhdn to make an fitoue^lrt if^he 
lose a piece of gold, he must do the s^smej^r^, S5t‘Y*tlture 
have settled on bis house, be must ateamltiia te 
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purify his dwellings; — if he go into a new house^ he 
must pay a bramhiin jto purify it; — if a shoodrti die 
on an unlucky day,'^ his son must employ a hramhun 
to remove the evil effects of this circumstance ;^if 
he cut a pool or a well, he must pay a bramhiin 
to consecrate it ; — if he dedicate to public uses a tern* 
pie, or trees, he must do the same ; — at the time of an 
eclipse, the bramhuii is employed and paid ; — on certain 
lunar days, the shuodru must present gifts to bramhtins ; 
— during the year, about forty ceremonies are performed, 
called vriitfis, when the bramhilns are feasted, and receive 
fees ; — when a person supposes himself to be under the 
influence of an evil planet, he must call four bramhuns to 
offer a'sacrifice; — a number of vows are made, on all which 
occasions bramhiins are employed and paid ; — at the birth 
of a child, the worship of Shilshtec is performed, when 
bramhiins are feast(?d ; — at the time of small pox, a cere- 
mony is performed by the bramhiins; — they are paid for 
assisting the peoplt^ to fast ; — to remove cutaneous dis- 
orders, the bramhiins pray to one of the goddesses, and 
receive a free: — bramhiins are employed daily to offer 
worship to the family god of the shSodrii ; — the farmer 
dares not reap his harvest without paying a bramlinn to 
perform some ceremony ; — a tradesman cannot begin 
business, without a fee to a bramhiin ; — a fisherman cannot 
build a new boat, nor begin to flsh in a spot which he has 
farmed, without a ceremony and a fee ; — nearly a hundred 
different festivals are held during the year, at which 
bramhiins are entertained, and, in some villages, feasts are 
celebrated at a hundred houses at once. At the house of 
a riya, at particular festivals, sometimes as many as ISO, 000 

* It is commoAlr belicvfd by the Hindoos, that if a child be born on some 
day of tl^ week, when a certain star enters a particular stellar mansion, 
it Is that the child is illegitimate. 
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bramhun« are feasted. Instanced are mentioned of 100^00 
bramhun^ having been assembled at one feast. At a 
shraddliu perr(>rined for his matber, by Mr. Hastings's 
dewan, Grniga-Govindii-Singhtt, of Jamookandee, near 
MoorshQdubad, six hundred thousand branihiins, it is said, 
were assembled, feasted, and dismissed with presents. 

Thus every form and ceremony of religion — all the 
public festivals— all the accidents and concerns of life — 
the revolutions of the heavenly bodies — the superstitious 
fears of the people — births — sicknesses — marriages — mis- 
fortunes — death— a future state, &c. have all been seized 
as sources of revenue to the brainhiins; in short, from the 
time a shoodrfi is conceived in the womb, to his delivcranco 
from purgatory by the branihuns at Guya, he is considered 
as the lawful prey of the bramhiins, whose blessing raises 
him to heaven, or whose curse sinks him into torments ; — 
and thus, their popular stories, their manners, and theit 
very laws, tend at once to establish the most complete 
system of absolute oppression that perhaps ever existed. 

rt'he following ten ceremonies called Stingskard, arc 
necessary before a person can be considered as a complete 
bramhiin, viz. the Gdrbha-dhanil Poong'^uvunu, Sec- 
luQntonnilv unu, Jatu-kdrmii, ^ Nishkriimuiiii, ^ Namd- 
kdrflnu,^ Unnd-prashund,^Chd5ra-kdrund,’'Oopdiiuydnd/ 
and Vivahu."™ 

Four months after conception, the ceremony Gurhha- 
dhanu is performed, which includes a burnt- sacrifice, the 

' At the conception. * At the birth. * At tlie delivery 

•* Giving the name. * Giving the first rice* ^ Shaving the head, 

^ Investiture with the poita. Marriage. 
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worship of the shalgramil, and all the forms of the Nan- 
tlcc^mookhd shraddhu. 

After^ the bramhunee has been six or eight months 
pregnant^ on some fortunate day, the Poongsiivimu and 
Secmuntonuyuuu ceremonies are performed as follows : 
the husband, having attended to his accustomed ablutions, 
sitting in the front of the house, offers the burnt-sacrifice, 
and presents offerings to the manes, during which time 
the wife anoints herself with turmerick, plaits her hair, has 
her nails cut, the sides of her feet painted, and then bathes, 
nnd clothes herself in new apparel. The female guests 
paint the wooden seats on which the husband and wife 
are to sit : and they being seated, the officiating bramhun 
assists the husband to repeat a number of incantations, 
during which, water, clarified butter, &c. are offered 
before the shalugrainu. A curtain being suspended, to 
conceal tlie man and his wife from observation, tJie hus- 
band, repeating certain prayers, feeds his wife with milk, 
and the tender sprouts of the vutu tree, after which the 
curtain is removed, and the husband repeats other prayers, 
putting his right hand on his wife’s shoulder, belly, &c. 
At the close of these and other ceremonies, a woman 
brings a jug of water, and leads the husband by the right 
hand into his house, pouring out water as lie goes ; the 
wife follows close to her husband. A fee is given to the 
officiating bramhun, and the whole is concluded with a 
feast. 

At the moment of birth, what is called the Jaiu-Kunnu 
is attended to, in W'hich the shraddhu, the burnt-sacrifice,’' 

'* The sagniku bramliiins pi;cserve the fire which is kindled at this sacrifice, 
and use it in theirdaily burnt offerings, at their weddings, and at the buniiiig 
of the body ; after which the son iniiy preserve it for the same purposes for 
himself. 
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and other ceremonies, which occupy about two hours, are 
performed, and then the umbilical cord is cut. Imme- 
diately after this, a similar ceremony called Nishkrumunu 
is performed, which also occupies about two hours, and 
in which petitions are offered for the long life and pros- 
perity of the child. 

When the child is ten or eleven days old, the name is 
given ( Nam&kuritnit^) at which time offerings are pre- 
sented to deceased ancestors, and a burnt-sacrifice offered ; 
the husband, sitting by his wife, who has the child in her 
arms, also repeats a number of prayers after the priest, 
and mentions the name of the child. 

At six months old, the child is, for the first time, fed 
with rice ( Unnu-prasujiu when offerings to deceased 
ancestors, and a burnt-sacrifice, having been presented, 
the child, with ornaments on its neck, wrists, and ancles, 
and dressed in new silk clothes, is broiiglit in the arms of 
its father or uncle, who sits down with it in the midst of 
tlie company, tind, repeating two formulas, puts a little 
boiled rice into its mouth ; then washing its hands and 
mouth, he places on its head a turban, and gives it beetle- 
nut. At the close of the ceremony, the relations and 
guests give the cliild pieces of money, according to their 
ability, and are tlieii dismissed. 

When the child is two years old, the barber shaves its 
head, cuts its nails, and bores its ears. This ceremony, 
called Choora^Kurunu^ is preceded by offerings to (the 
manes, and is followed by rubbing the child with turmermk 
and oil, bathing it, and dressing it in new apparel. It is 
then brought near the altar, where prayers are repeated, 

H 2 
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and the burnt-sacrifice offered. A fee is given to the 
priest, and the uhole closes with an entertainment. 

At eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve, or fifteen jears of 
age, on some fortunate day, the boy is invested with the 
poita f' Oopunuyunu J, which is announced to the neigh- 
bours four or five da^s preceding the ceremony, by anoint- 
ing the lad with turmerick : a number of person^, during 
these days, feast him separately at their houses, and the 
day before the investiture, the parents invite all the women 
of the village to a feast, who carry a metal ba-^on to the 
house of entertainment, where female barbers pare their 
nails, and paint the sides of their feet red ; the women of 
the house also anoint the bodies of these their guests uith 
perfumes, paint their foreheads, rub oil in their hair, place 
beetle, perfumes, and turmerick^ in their hands, and, 
filling their basons with oil, dismiss them ; if the person 
be rich, the female guests receive a piece of cloth, and a 
metal bason each, in addition to the bason of oil. During 
the day, a feast is given, and in the evening, all the brani- 
liuns of the town and neighbourhood are invited ; the 
master of the feast adorns them with garlands of flowers, 
paints their foreheads red, and offers them prc‘«ents of 
beetle ; after the feast, accompanied by the musicians, the 
whole family assembles and carefully preserves the dust 
of the feet of their bramhun guests. About two o’clock 
the next morning, the females of the family, some with 
lamps in their hands, others with empty basons, and others 
carrying oil in cups, parade through the village, with 
music playing, and receive from the houses of the bram- 
huns, water in pitchers, giving a little oil in return. About 
live o’clock, these women, and the boy who is to be in- 
vested, eat some curds, sweetmeats, plantains, &c. mixed 
together in one dish ; and about six, the family bathe, at 
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which time, tlie musicians and priest arriving, the music 
begins to play. Under an awning before the house, at 
each corner of which a plantain tree is fixed, and from 
each hide of which branches of the mango are suspended^ 
the father, through the priest, first presents offerings to 
the manes, and then (his son sitting near him) repeats 
certain formulas, taking up sixteen or twenty different 
offerings, one after the other, and with them touching the 
shalgraniu, the earth, and then his son’s forehead, he lays 
each down again. The boy then ri‘?es, has his head shaved, 
is anointed with oil and turinerick, Ijathos, and puts on 
new garments, and being thus prepared, he sits upon one 
of the wooden seats wliile the ceremony of investiture is 
performed. The priest first offers a burnt-&cicrifire, and 
worships the shaliigranin, repeating a number of prayers ; 
the boy’s white garments are then taken oft, and he is 
dressed in red, and a cloth is brought over his head, that 
no shoddru may see liis face; after which, he takes in his 
right hand a branch of the vilwh, and a piece of clotli in 
the form of a pocket, and places the branch on his shoulder. 
A poita of three threads, made of the fibres of the sura, 
to which a piece of deer’s skin is fastened, is sii«pciuled 
from the boy’s left shoulder falling under his right arm, 
during the reading of incantations. By the help of the 
priest, the father now repeats certain formulas, and some 
passages from the vediis ; and, in a low tone of voice, lest 
any shoodru should hear, pronounces the words of the 
gayiitree to the boy three times, the son repeating it after 
liim, viz. Ij(t us meditate on the adorable light of the 
divine ruler ( Savitree) ma^ it guide our i/ite/lcets.'* 
After this, the sur fi poita is taken off, and tiie real poita, 
consisting of six or more threads of cotton, and prepared 


® The sun. 

11 3 
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by tlie wives or daughters of bramhuns, is put on. During 
the investiture with the cotton poita, the father repeats 
the appointed formulas, and fastens the suru poita to the 
vilwh staff. Shoes are now put upon the bo>’s feet, and 
an umbrella in his hand ; and thus apparelled as a Brilm- 
hucharee, with a staff upon his shoulder, and the pocket 
banging by his side, he appears before his mother, repeat- 
ing a word of Sungskritu, who gives him a few grains of 
rice, a poita or two, and a piece of money. He next 
solicits alms of his father and the rest of the company, 
who give according to their ability, some a roopee, and 
others a gold mohur ; sometimes as maii^ as a hundred 
roopees arc thus given. The boy then sits down, while 
his father offers another burnt-‘‘acritice, re'peating incanta- 
tions ; and at the close of these cereinonic-', tlie boy, being 
previously instructed, liscs in a pretended hurry, and 
declares that ho will leave home, and, as a Brumhiii haree^ 
seek a subsi'^tencc by begging ; but liis father, mother, or 
some other lelatioii, taking hold of his arm, invites liim 
to follow a secular life ; in consequence of which, he 
returns, and sits down. Certain formulas are now re- 
peated, when the boy takes a bamboo staff instead of his 
vilwii one, and throws it over his shoulder like the former. 
Other forms are repeated, afler vvhicli the father presents 
a fee lO the piiest, and the boy goes into the hou^^e, a 
woman pouring out water before him as he goes. To this 
succeeds the service called sutidln a ; at the close of which, 
the boy cats of the rice which has been offered in the 
burnt-sacrifice ; and thus the ceremony ends. 

The following duties are enjoined on a youth after his 
investiture. During twelve nights, he is to sleep only on 
a bed of kooshu, or on a blanket, or a deer’s skin, or on a 
carpet called doolicha, made of sheep’s wool and painted>^ 
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didji o colours. lie is enjoined to eat only rice and 
spices, without oil, salt, &c. once a day? nor must ho see 
a shoodru, nor suffer a person of this cast to see him ; 
with his face covered, he is to bathe in the river very early, 
continually committing* to memory the forms of the daily 
service, including the gayutree ; nor is he permitted to 
leave home without his Brumhucharee ^tafi'. If the boy’s 
father have been in the habit of eating* undressed food 
occasionally' in the house of a shoddrii, then, on the day 
of investiture, a certain person of this cast is allowed, 
with a present in his hand, to see the boy’s face, blithe 
lays himself under an obligation to be kind to the Ijoy in 
future life. At the end of the twelve days, the boy throws 
his Brumitcharce stafl' into the Ganges, lays aside the cha- 
racter of a mendicant, and enters upon what is called 
griisl’liu-dhurmu, i. e. a secular state ; on which day a 
few bramhuiis are feasted at his house. 

As the egg, at one time impregnated with life, is after- 
wards hatched by the parents, so the receiving of the poita 
and the gayutree is accounted the second birth of bram- 
hhns, who are from that time denominated dwiju, or the 
twice-born. If a boy who has recently received the poita 
be awkward at w^asliiiig it, and gives it to another, be must 
hold the clothes of the other while he washes it, that he may 
not be said to part with it, or to lose the virtue of it, for a 
moment. The repeating of the gayiltree is supposed to bo 
an act of such merit, as to wipe away the foulest sins. 

Having been invested with the poita, at any convenient 
time after this the boy may be married J'or the cere- 
monies of marriage, see a succeeding article. 


Of these ten ceremonies, called Sungskaru, the three 
H 4 
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first only are perfurmed for the first child ; but the seven 
last for every child. Strict bramhtins, in the southern 
parts of Hindoost'han, attend to most of them for their 
daughters as well as their sons. 

The smritees assign to bramhlins the offering of sacri- 
fices; the offices of the priesthood ; the study of the veiitts ; 
explaining the shastrtls to others; giving alms; and 
receiving presents. Till the iron age^ the bramhuns, it is 
said, employed the whole day in religion- ceremonies; 
but at present, the greater part of the person*^ of this 
order curtail these duties, and bring the perrormance 
of what they imagine themselves co»iipolled to attend 
to, within tlie compass of an hour or le-s. One 
bramhttn in a hundred thousand may repeat the morning 
and noon services separately, but almost all unite 
them, after which they eat, and proceed to business ; a 
few repeat the evening servipe/ either at home, or by the 
side of the river. 

Formerly, only one order, called Salshutce bram- 
huns, were found in Bengal, all of whom were equal 
in honour. Matters stood thus till the time ol‘ Adishooril, 
a Bengal raja, who, offended with the ignorance of the 
bramhtins then in Bengal, and wishing to offer a sacrifice 
to obtain rain, solicited from Veeru-siiighfi, the king of 
Kanytl-koovju, five bramhtins, to officiate at thi*^ sacrifice. 
The first bramh tins sent were rejected, because they wore 
stockings, and rode on horses ; those afterwards sent by 
the king were approved : their names were Bhiittu- 


p Thojfe branihiiiis who have not two garments, take with them, when 
about to perform the suudliya, a second poita, as it is improper to perform 
|tbiB ceremony having on only pne garnicot. 
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narayunu, Diikshu, Veclu-grirbiifi, Cliaiiduru, and Shrce- 
bilrshii. These priests went (liroiigh the sacrifice to the 
great satislaction of the inonarcli, wlio gave them grants 
of land, ill what the Hindoos call tlio province of Uarhu ; 
and from these five bramhiiiis are descended almost all the 
families of bramhuns now in Bengal; they stiil retain 
the family names of their original ancestors, as Kasli- 
yfipus, from Kii^iyilpu, the sage ; Bhriruclwa jils, from the 
sage Bhiiru-lwaju ; Saiulilyds. fmm the sage Sandilytt ; 
Savurnu-, from the sage Suvuniii : Bat^iyu*', from the 
sage Biilsyu. Some of the de-cenuai*.t'« of lliese Kilnojii 
bramhuns, in consequence of nMno\ing into the province 
of Viirendru, were calle- Varendru bramhuns, and 
those who remained in Itarhii, received the name 
Rarhees. These comprise all the bramhuns in Bengal, 
except the voidikus, and about 1,500 or 2,000 families of 
iho Sat>>hutee, or original Bengal braniliuns, of whom 
there wer^* about 700 families in tlie time of Adishoortt. 
The voif.ikus ar<‘ lid to have fled from Orissa from the 
fear of b^*iug ni.ide vauiacharees ; anti, on account of 
f^tudying ttie V c,lus more than oUiers, they were called 
Toidiki) bramhuns. • 

Biillnlsenii, a voidu king, seeing among the brain - 
bans, both rarhec and varendru'^, a great deficiency 
in their adherence to the shastrii-^, determined to divide 
them into three orders, distingui'-ihiiig one a? a pe- 
culiar order of 'perit, to entitle a man to enter which, 
the following qualifications \^ere required: to observe 
the duties of bramhuns, to be meek, learned, of good 
report, to po-^sess a disposition to visit the holy 
places, be devout, to possess a dislike to receiving 
gifts from the impure, be attached to an ascetic life, 
^nd to be liberal. The bramhuns whom he found 
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possessed of these nine qualities, he distinguished by the 
name of kooleends/i In the next order, he classed those 
who had been born bramhiins ; who had passed through 
the ten sungskaru*^, and had read part of the vedus ; 
these he called Shrotriy ils,' and he directed that those who 
had none of these nine qualifications, should be called 
V uiigsljuju-*.^ 


When Bullalsenu made these regulations, he distribut- 
ed, at a public meeting, all the bramhuns of the country 
into these orders. After him, Devee-buru, a ghutukii 
bramhuii, called another meeting of the bramhuns, and 
rectified the disorders which had again crept in among 
the di He re at ciasses. 

In each of these orders, other subdivisions exist, 
principally ilirough irregular marriages, all of whicli are 
recorded in the koolil shastrii, studied by the ghutfikus,*' 
which work was begun when the kooleenus were first 
created, and may be called the kooleenu’s book of 
heraldry. 

To a kooleenii, the scat of Iionouf is yielded on all 
occasions ; yet the supposed superiority of this order 
ill natural or acquired talents, no where exists. 

The distinctions thus created by llrdlalseiiri arc most 
tenaciously adhered to in the marriage of the diflerent 
orders : a koolrenu may give his son in marriage among 
his own order, or to the daughter of a shrotriyu ; but if 

1 riom a race*. In this ouki Ite foimcil two ranks, uliicii aie 
called MooUljjii and (kninii koolrriiiis. > From shioo, to licar ; oi Icai'ned 
ill the shastiu. ® Froiu uuusrsimy a familf. ^ Men employed in 

contracting marriages for otlicis : fiom to unite. 
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the family marry among vung^IihjrH, in two or three 
generations tliey become vung^hiiju's. A kooleeiiu must 
give his daughter to a person of his own order, or she 
must remain unmarried. When the daughter of a 
superior kooleenii is married to the sou of an inferior 
person of the same order, the latter ei^tecnis Jiimsclf 
higlily lionoured ; if a kooleenu marry the daughter of a 
shrotriyil, or of a vungshn jii, he receive^ a large present 
of money; in parlicnlar instances, two tlioiisaiid roopees ; 
but in common cast's a hundred, "file shrotrijiis and 
vungshiijus expend large sums of money to obtain koo- 
leenu husbands for Uieir daughter'* : and in consequence 
the sons of kooleenus are geiieraliy pre-en'>aged, while 
their unmarried daughter-., for want of young men of 
equal rank, become so numerous, that husbands are not 
found for them; hence one koolrrnii bramhuii often 
marries a number of wives of Jiis owm order. Harli 
kooleenu m trues at least two wdves : one the daughter 
of a bramluln of his own order, and the other of a 
shrotri^u ; the former he generally leaves at her father’s, 
the other he takes to Ids ow^n house. It i'. esscr.tial to the 
honour of a ]vool(‘(du1, tliat he have one daughter, but by 
the birth of many daugliteis, he sinks in respect; hence 
he dreads mosc than other Hindoos the biilli ol* daughters. 
Some iiderior kooleenus marry many wives; 1 have 
heard of persons liavi ng a hundred and Iw'enty ; ' many 
have tiftf'cn or twenty, and others forty or fifty each. 
Numbers procure a subsistence by this excesi,ive poJv 
gamy : at theur marriages they obtain large presents, 

” Tims tlie ci cation of ihi** Order of Meiit lias ended in a btate of nion- 
'•troin polytrainj, which has no parallel in the hibtoiy of hiimaii dcpiavity. 
Amoncfst Uie 'luiks, scia-^ho'. aie conliiif 1 to nitn ot wealth ; but hcie, 

V Hindoo biamhun, possessing only a shred of cloth and a poita, keeps more 
Hun a Imi.died misti esses.. 
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and as often as they visit these wives, they receive 
presents from the father; and thus, having married into 
forty or fifty families, a koolccnii goes from house to 
house, and is fed, clothed, &c. Some old men, after the 
wedding, never see the female; others visit her once in 
three or four years. A respectable koolecnii never lives 
with the wife who remains in the house of her parents; he 
sees her occasionally, as a friend rather than as a husband, 
and dreads to have offspring by her, as he thereby sinks 
in honour. Children born in the houses of their fathers- 
in-law are never owned by the father. In consequence of 
this state of things, both the married and unmarried 
daughters of tlie kooleenhs are plunged into an abyss of 
misery; and the inferior orders are now afraid of giving 
their daughters to thesp nobles among the bramhijns, 

These customs are the cause of infinite evils : — koo- 
leenil married women neglected by their husbands, in 
liundreds of instances, live in adultery ; in some cases, 
with the knowledge of their parents.^* The houses of ill- 


* Tt is universally adniittcd ainong the Hindoos, that the piacticc of destroy^ 
iiiff the fa'tiis i:i the womb prevailo to a most dreadful extent among these wo- 
men. A kooleeiifi bi ainbiui assiii ed me, ihiU he had heard more than fifty u-q- 
men, daughters of kooleeuVa, confess these murders !t To remove my doubts, 
he referred me to an instance which took place in tlic village where he w'as born, 
wlieii the woman was removed iu fhc night to an adjoining village, till she had 
taken medicines, and destroyed the foetus. Her paramour and his fiicnds 
were about to be seized, on a chaige of murder, when the woman returned 
home, having recovered trom the iudispositioii occasioned by the medicines 
she had taken. <)m making fmtlier enquiry into this subject, a friend, upon 
whose authority 1 can implicitly rely, assured me, that a very respectable and 
learned branihun, who certainly was not w'iiling vo chaige his countiyinea 
with more vices tliaii they powscssed, told him, it was supposed, that 
a thousand of these abortions took place in Calcutta every month / ! 
This stateniGiit is doubtless overcoloured, but what an unutterably shocking 
idea docs It give of the moral condition of the heathen part of Calcutta, 
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fame at Calcutta, and other large towns, are filled with 
the daughters of kooleenii bramhuns ; and the husbands 
of these women have lately been found, to a most 
extraordinary extent, among' the most notorious and 
dangerous dakaits — so entirely degraded are these fa- 
vourites of Bullalseiiu ! ! 

The customs of the shrotriyns and Viingsliujus are not 
different from those of other bramhtins except in their 
marriages: the son of a vungshiiju makes a present 
of money to obtain the dauglitcr of a shrotriyn. The 
greatest number of learned men in Bengal at present, are 
found amongst the rarliees, and voiclikus. A person 
who performs religious ceremonies according to the for- 
mulas of some particular vedii, is called a rig-vedO, 
yujoor-vedu, samu vedu, or rit’hiirvu-vedu brarnhun. 

The bramhuns are not di^'tinguished by any difference 
in their dress, the poita excepted ; nor is there any 
peculiar insignia attached to kooleenti?, or the other 
orders ; they are known, however, by the lilies appended 
to their names. 


The same hrainliiiti affiimcd, tluit he did not believe Iheie ivas a single 
Hindoo, male or female, in the large cities of Bengal, who did not violate 
the laws of chastity ! \ — Many kooleenCI^> retain A/usulriian mistresses, with- 
out sufTering in cast, although these ii regularities are known to all the 
neighbours. The practice of keeping women of oihCi casts, and of eating 
with women of ill-fame, is become very general among the bramhuns. A 
great proportion of the chief dakaits (plunderers) are bramhuns. I am 
informed, that in one day ten bramhiins were hanged at Dinagepore as 
robbers, and I doubt not, tlic well known remark of Governor Holwell is, in 
substance, true ; “ Duiiiig almost five years that we presided in the judicial 
cutchery court of Calcutta, never any murder or other atrocious ciime came 
before us, but it was proved in the end a brarnhun was at the bottom of it.” 
Jlolit'elVt Historical E cents, cot. 2. 
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liesitle t!»esc?5 many bnimliuns arc fallen in the estima- 
tion of tlicir cocintr^iiien \iz. 

The U^rililaiice ' hramhiins, of whom there are four or 
five hundred i'amilics in Bengal, by receiving the sesa- 
mum, gold, calves, bedsteads, &c. at the pretu-shraddhii, 
have sunk in cast. T'hey marry and visit amongst them- 
selves oniv. It is singular, that after the shasti ii has di- 
rected the^c things to be given to bramhims, tlic reception 
of them should involve persons in dishonour. 

The Muruipora branihuns, who repeat the incanta- 
tions over the dead just before the body is burnt, and 
receive from one to teji roopees as a fe(‘, lose their honour 
by officiating on these occasions, and are compelled to 
visit and marry among theinsclvei. 

The Kiipalee branihuns are the officiating priests to a 
cast of fehdddrus called kupalees, and on this account are 
sunk in honour. 

The Sw urnukaru, Gopalu, Dhova, Sootrudharu, Kii- 
loo, Bagdee, Dooll<h”ru, l^atunce, Jaliku, Shoundiku, and 
Domu branihuns, are priests to the goldsmiths, inilkmen, 
washermen, joiners, oilmen, fishermen, dealers in spiritu- 
ous liquors, basket-makers, &c. and are on that account 
so sunk in honour, that the other bramhiins will not 


y According lo the Amiiku-tuttwu, and other fchastius, biainliuns lose 
their lioiiour by the following things ; by becoming .servants to the king ; by 
pm suing any secular business; by becoming piiosts to shoodius; by otll- 
ciating as piicst'- for a whole \illage ; by neglecting any part of tlie three daily 
scr\ices. At picsent, however, tlieie is scarcely a single hrainhiin to be 
found who docs not violate some one or other of these rules. 

* That i*^, the dead-binning branihuns. 
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touch the water which they drink, nor sit on the same mat 
with them. 

The Doivugnu branihrins, who profess to study the 
Hindoo astrological works, are also fallen in rank. They 
cast nativities, discover stolen goods, &c. and are able to 
compose almanacks, one of which is frequently seen 
ill their hands in the streets. 

The Mud^iidoshec (or Mttdyndeshee) brainhuns are 
descended from Viroopakshu, a Veerblioomee bramhiin, 
wlio was a notorious drunkard, but who at the same time 
was famous as a religious mendicant, possessing the 
power of working miracles. 

Vyasii, the moonee, once raised a shoodril to bramhiin- 
hood; this man’s descendants are called V^yas-olvtu bram- 
liuns, or the brainhuns created by the word of V^asu, 
many of whom are to be found in Bengal ; they marry 
and visit among themselves only, being despised by other 
brainhuns. 

Not only in these last instances are many of the 
bramhuns sunk into disgrace, but, if this order is to be 
judged by the Hindoo law, they are all tallen. We are 
assured, that formerly, bramhuns were habitually em- 
j)loyed in austere devotion and abstinence, but now they 
are worldly men, seeking service with the unclean, deal- 
ing in articles prohibited by the sliastru, ^c. Tlsis 
general corruption of manners i<, in a great mca^^ure, to 
be attributed to the change of government: the Hindoo 
kings used to enforce upon all casts a strict attention to 
idolatrous ceremonies, on pain of corporal punishment ; 
and they supported great multitudes of bramhuns, and 
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patronized them in the pursuit of learnirg. Havings lost 
this patronao;e 5 as well as the fear of losing; their honour, 
and of being punished, they neglect many of the forms of 
their religion, and apply to things, in their appi ehensioii, 
more sMbstaritial. A number of bramhilns, however,- 
may be tound, especially at a distance from large towns, 
*who despite worldly employments, and spend their lives 
in idolatrous ceremonies, or in visiting holy places, ro^ 
peating the names of the gods, &;c. 

As it respects learning also, the bramhilns are equally 
sunk as in ceremonial purity t they are, it is true, the 
depositaries of all the knowledge their country contains, 
but it must be remembered, that a bramhiin who can read 
what his forefathers wrote, is now scarcely to be found in 
Bengal \ For an account of the state of religion among 
the bramhuns^ see vol. 1, Introductory Chapter. 

Many bramhuns are employed by Europeans and 
rich Hindoos;^ the Hindoo rajas still maintain a num* 
ber ; ‘others are employed in the courts of justice; 
some find a subai^'tonce from the offe'riiigs where a cele- 
brated image is set up ; many are employed as pundits to 
Europeans; others pursue a inercanti’e life; while a 
number become farmers, employing shoddrus to cultivate 
their fields, that they may avoid the sin of killing insects 
with the ploughshare ; others are draj ers, shopkeepers, 
&c. The shastrtt expressly forbids their selling milk, 


“ See an article in the next volume, rclatii'c to the present state of 
learning in Beiig i1. 

A sensible brambQn, whose opinion 1 asked on this point, supposed 
that three-fourths of the bramliUns in Bengal weie the seivantb of others^, 
and that the other quarter were supported as piiesth, 'and by tcachir? 
)outh, &c. 
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iron, lac, salt, clarified butter, •sesamuin, &c. jet many 
bramhuns now deal in these things without regard to the 
shastru, or the opinions of stricter Hindoos, and add 
thereto (he sale of skins, spirits, and flesh. A bramhun 
who is ucconiptant will write the accounts, and receive the 
allowance called dilstooree, upon every joint of beef 
purchased by his employer, without a qualm, but if you 
mention his killing a cow', he claps his hands on Iiis cars 
in the utmost haste, as though he were shocked beyond 
expression. I have heard of a bramhun at Calcutta, who 
was accustomed to procure beef for the butchers many 
traffic in spirituous liquors. 

Tt has become a practice in Bengal for men of property 
to promise annual presents to bramhuns, especially to 
such as are reputed learned ; these presents very Ireciuent- 
ly descend from father to son : they consi&t of corn, or 
garments, or money, according to the promise of the gi- 
ver ; and instances occur of a bramhun’s receiving as much 
as a thousand roopees from one donor. These annual 
donations are generally given at the festivals. 

Other sources of support arise from collecting disciples, 
and becoming their spiritual guides ; from pretending 
to remove diseases by incantations, repeating the name of 
some god, &c. ; many are employed as ghutukus, in con- 
tracting marriages. Large presents are also received at 
the numerous festivals, and it is said, that no fewer than 
five thousand bramhuns subsist in Calcutta on the bounty 
of rich Hindoos. 


*= Shoes made of cow leather arc generally woiii by tlie Hindoos. Sucli is 
the fate of laws which are neither rational nor moral ; and such the obe- 
dience of a people destitute of moral feeling. 
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But the greatest means lof support are the Devotturus, 
viz. houses, lands, pools, orchards, &;c. given in perpetuity 
to the gods ; and the Brumhotturiis, similar gifts to the 
bramhiins. The donors were former kings, and men of 
property, who expected heaven as the reward of their 
piety. It is still not uncommon for houses, trees, pools. 
See, to be offered to these celestial and terrestrial deities ; 
but it is far from being so frequent as formerly ; and in- 
deed the Honourable Company, I am informed, forbid 
this appropriation of lands, as the revenue is thereby 
injured. When a gift is made as a devoUffru, the donor, 
in presenting it, entreats the officiating priests who own 
the image to wdrsbip the god with the produce of what 
he gives. Sometimes a son on the death of his father and 
mother, to rescue them from misery, presents to his spiri- 
tual guide, or, to the brdmhiins, a house, or some other 
gift. Formerly, poor bramhtins solicited alms of rich 
land-owners, who give them portions of land in perpe- 
tuity. In these ways, the devotturus and briimhoitiirus 
have accumulated, till the produce amounts to an enor- 
mous sum. I have been informed, that in the district of 
Burclwaii, the property applied to the support of idolatry 
amounts to the annual rent of fifteen or twenty lacks of 
roopees It has been lately ascertained, as my native 
informants say, that the lands given to the gods and 
brarnhuns by the dilferent rajahs in the zillah of Nudeeya, 
amount to eighteen lacks of bigahs, or about 600,000 
acres. When all these things are considered, it will ap- 
pear, that the clergy in catholic countries devour little of 
the national wealth comj)arcd with the bramhiins. 

** It is necessary, liowever, to iciu.uk, that iii this sum are mcluded what 
are called Phiikiranu, or lands guiited to MiisiUman saints; and MQhtit- 
trtnu, lands gi anted to shoodrus by kings, or great land-^wncis. 
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SECT. II . — Of the Kshiitrij/u cast. 

This is the second order of Hindoos ; said to have been 
created to protect the earth, the cattle, and bramhtins.'’ 
Some affirm, that there are now no kshhtriyiis ; that in the 
kulce-ijoogtl only two casts exisj^bramhtlns and sh5odrtls, 
the second and third orders haying sunk into the fourth. 

The sungskariis, including investiture with the poita, 
belong to the kshtltriyiis as well as to thebramhuns ; with 
this difference, that the ksh&triyiis are permitted to pos- 
sess only three parts of the gayutree. The daily reli- 
gious ceremonies also of bramhhns and kshutriyiis are 
nearly the same ; and the kshdtriytis are permitted to 
read the vedus, and worship their guardian deities, with- 
out the intervention of the bramhQns ; on extraordinary 
occasions brain h tins are employed. 

The Hindoo kings, both of the families of the sun and 
moon, belonged to this cast ; but in the decline of the Hin- 
doo power, many shiidroo kings reigned in Hindoost’hanii.'^ 
The duties of kings are thus laid down in the Rajtiiriln- 
gince ; in a conversation betwixt Vikrumadityii and 
Bhurtree-Hiiree, two kshiitriyii kings, the former recom- 
mends to the latter the following duties, viz. As Indrti, 
during the four rainy months, fills the earth with water, 
so a king should fill his treasury with money ; — as Soor- 
yii, the sun, in warming the earth eight months, does not 
scorch it, so a king, in drawing revenues from his people, 
ought not to oppress them; — as Vayoo, the wind, sur- 


^ Formerly, a nnmber of rajas of the Haree cast^ one of the lowest classes 
of shuodrus, reigned in Assam. 


1 2 
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rounds and fills every thing, so the king, by his officers 
and spies, should become acquainted with the affiairs and 
circumstances of his whole people; — as Yum u judges men 
without partiality or prejudice, and punishes all the guilty, 
so should a king punish, w'ithout favour, all offenders ; — as 
Vtiroond, the regent of water, with his pashu,nfinds his 
enemies, so let a king bind «tll malefactors safely in prison; 
— as Chiindrii, the moon, by his cheering light, gives 
pleasure to all, so should a king, by gifts, Slc. make all 
his people happy: — and as Prit’hivee, the earth, sustains 
all alike, so a king ought to feel an equal affection and 
forbearance towards all.” In the Bliaguvutu-Geeta^ 
Krishnu is represented as saying to Urjoonu, A soldier 
of the kshutri^u tribe hath no duty superior to fighting. 
Such soldiers as are the favourites of heaven, obtain such 
a glorious fight as this. If thou art slain, thou wilt ob- 
tain heaven ; if thou art victorious, thou wilt enjoy a 
world. 

Many in the Western provinces still claim tho distinc- 
tion of ksliutriy us, wear the poita, and perform the cere- 
monies belonging to this cast: they marry and visit only 
among themselves. The present raja of Burdwan is a 
ksliutriy il ; and a few are found in Bengal who are petty 
land-owners, merchants, &c. 


* A divine weapon, in tlie sliape of a rope. 

« Here we have another proof, that all false religions are identified as 
one, and that they have all tlic “ image of the earthy." On one occasion, 
we find Kiibhiiii preaching to Urjoontt the neccs^siiy of the annihilation of 
the passions ; here, like a second Mahomet, he holds up to him the joya of 
a sensual paradise, if he dies in the field of honour. 
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SECT. III.— Voishyus. 

The third order of Hindoos are called YoishyQs, whose 
business is said to consist in “ keeping; cattle, carrying on 
trade, lending upon interest, cultivating land,” &c. They 
marry and fraternize amojig themselves ; they are forbid- 
den to read the ve.'ds : and throngli the bramhuns alone 
can they perform religious ceremonies. They wear the 
poita, and in some punctilios arc raised above the shdd- 
driis, tiioiioli in reality they are equally the slaves of the 
bramhiiijs. The few voisiiyus in Bengal arc farmers, 
merchants, &c. In the west of Hindoost’han they are 
more numerous. 


SECT. IV . — The Shvudrus, 

THE rules of the sluistrus respecting the shoodrus arc 
so unjust and inhuman, that every benevolent person 
must feel the greatest indignation at the Hindoo law- 
givers, and rejoice that Providence has placed so great a 
portion of this people under the equitable laws of the 
British G<ivernmerit. Having already enlarged on this 
subject in the fir^t «ectif)n, it may suffice here to observe, 
that the ‘-hilddrus are forbidden to accuinniate superflu- 
ous wealth,” and, as it re^^pects the world to come, the 
bramhun is prohibited from giving spiritual counsel to 
a shoodru, or to inform him of the legal expiation for his 


Such is the degraded state in which the Hindoo laws 
have placed the great body of the people. The shoodru 


^ Sir W. Jones’s translation of Munoo. 

I 3 
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cannot perform one religious ceremony in which there arc 
either offerings, prayers, sacrifices, or burnt offerings, ex- 
cept through the brainhuns; and the only way in which 
he can obtain any hope of a better birth, is, by becoming 
the constant slave of brainhuns. In the morning, after 
cleaning the house of llie bramhdn, he must fetch him 
water, flowers, clay,‘ and wood for worship ; he must next 
wash his feet and clothes, anoint his body with oil, wait 
upon him while he worships; collect all the materials for 
his dinner ; after dinner, present to him water to wash his 
mouth ; after which, from the same dish, he is permitted 
to cat what the bramhiln leaves. He must cleanse the 
ground where the bramhdn has eaten, as well as the dishes 
used at dinner ; must wait on him with betel, tobacco, &c. 
and in the evening supply him with water, light his lamp, 
and prepare his bed. After lying down, he must rub his 
legs with oil, and, when the bramhdn has fallen asleep, he 
may take his repose. He who, in this manner, serves 
bramhdns, is declared by the shastrd to act meritoriously. 
On the contrary, the shoodru who envies and injures 
bramhdns, will sink into the world of torment. 

At present, however, no shoodnl will serve a bramhdn 
without wages, and in some cases, as, if his wages are 
withheld, the shoodru will contend warmly with his mas- 
ter. He will offer to the bramhdns, things which cost him 
notliing, such as prostrations, bows, flattery, &c. and, if 
he may be repaid in the next world, he will present him 
with sonielhing rather more solid. Some shoodrus, how- 
ever, reverence brainhuns as gods,^ and the whole of the 

swinish multitude'’ pay them exterior honours. In 
bowing to a bramhiin, the shoodrd raises his joined bands 

* To foiin the lingu. 

^ Many of the hayust*htis reverence the brr'mhtins more than is done by 
any other shoodrus. 
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to his forehead, and gently bows the bead ; the bramhun 
never returns the compliment, but gives the shdodrQ a 
blessing, extending the right hand a little, as a person 
would do when carrying water in it.* In bowing to a 
branihiin, the sins of the shoodril enter the lire, which, by 
an Eastern figure, is said to lodge in the bramhun’s hand, 
and are consumed. If a brainhuu stretch out his hand 
before a shoddrii have bowed to him, he will sink into a 
state of misery ; and if a shoodril meet a bramhiin, and 
bow not to him, he will meet with the same fate. 

The shdodriis practise the ceremonies belonging to their 
order, using the formulas of the pooraniis ; a person of 
this class is prohibited from repeating a single petition 
from the vediis. Devout shoddrus practise the following 
ceremonies daily : about twelve o’clock they bathe, and 
afterwards, with the pooranu prayers, attend to the two 
first services prescribed for each day, either by the side of 
the river or in the house; and in the evening they repeat 
another service. In these ceremonies, the bramhinical 
object of worship is the shalugramii ; that of the shdddrus, 
who are forbidden to usethisstone, the water of the Ganges. 

Shoddrus, not being prohibited by the shastru the ex- 
ercise of any trade, pursue (at present) that which they 
think will be most profitable, but in almost all mechanical 
employments, these trades are still pursued from father to 
son in succession. Several casts engage in the same trade, 
though this is not regular ; as, among the weavers are 
kayust’hiis, milkmen, gardeners, and husbandmen ; differ- 
ent casts ^Iso follow the occupation of carpenters. 

^ This blessing is sometimes given^ but in general the shoodrtk bow3^ and 
the bramhtin^ without taking any notice, passes on. 

1 4 
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Many weavers, barbers, farmers, oilmen, merchants, 
bankers, spice-merchants, liquor-merchants, ornament- 
makers, &c. can read the translations of the pooranus in 
the Bengalee. Some void v us read their own shastriis on 
medicine, as well as the Sungskritii grammars, the poets, 
and the works on rhetoric ; and the names of several 
voidyii writers in this language are mentioned. A few 
kayilst hiis, and other shdodrus, who have become rich, 
read certain books in the provincial dialects. 

The bramhuns deny that there any pure shobdrus in the 
kuiee-^oogil ; they add, that the present race of shobdrfis 
have all arisen from improper marriages between the 
higher and lower casts. The general name by which the 
krilee-yoogu shbbdrHs are distinguished is Vilrnu- 
sliunkilrn."’ 

There are many subdivisions among the slulbdrus, some 
of which are as effectual barriers to mutual intercourse 
as the distinction between bramhuns and shobdrus: a 
kayil-it’liu will no more visit a barber than would a bram- 
hun, nor a barber a joiner ; and thus through all the 
ranks of the lower orders. 

I shall here notice tlie different ranks of shbbdrh*?, or 
vrirnn-sluinkurfH, as far as 1 am able; this will bring 
before the reader the state of the Arts and Manufac- 
tures among the Hindoos : 

Cuiss. 'The Voidyus. These persons, w'ho sprang 
from the union of a brainhiiii with a female voishy ij, 
claim the honour oi‘ belonging to the third order, in con- 
sequence of which tht y wear the poita, and at the time ol 


Mixed Cciitd : fiom luinu, a cast, and shtinkiini, iijl.xtuic. 
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investiture perform some of the ceremonies used in in- 
vesting a brainhun. Rajvrtlluvri, a person of this class, 
steward to the nilwab of Moorshudubad, about a hundred 
years ago, first procured for the voidyus the honour 
of wearing the poita : he invited the bramhuns to a feast, 
and persuaded them to invest his son ; since which time 
many void>us wear this badge of distinction. Some per- 
sons of this order, like the voishyiis, remain unclean 
fifteen days after the death of a parent, and others a 
month, like other shoodriis. The voidyus can read some 
of the shastriis : they extort more privileges from the 
bramhiins than other shoodrus ; sometimes sitting on the 
same seat, and smoking from the same pipe, with them ; 
in a few instances they employ indigent bramhuns as 
clerks, and even as cooks.” Few voidyrts are rich : some 
are very rigid idolators, and many voidyil widows ascend 
the funeral pile: at Sonukhalee, in .lessorc, which con- 
tains many families of this order, almost all the widows 
are burnt alive with the corpses of their husbands. 

Bullalusenu created four clashes of voidjil koolecniis, 
who have assumed the titles of Senu, Mulliku, Duttii, and 
Gooptu. 

The voidyus, who are the professed, though not the 
exclusive, medical men amongst the Bengalees, study 
the Nidanu, Rukshitu, Drivyii-goonil, and other medical 
shastriis. There are no medical colleges in Bengal, but 

" Thi«?, I find, is not only tlic case as it respects the voidyus, but rich 
shoodiris, every Older, employ bratnliuiis as cooks; cneii the voijagee 
mendicants procure braniliuns to prepare the food at their feasts. 

" A respectable Hindoo will not receive medicine from any Hindoo except 
a voidyu ; and some sbastius declare, that a person rejecting a voidyii 
physician will he punished in hell ; but that he who employs a voidyu, 
though he should not be able to see Gunga in his dying moments, vvill 
ascend to heaven. 
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one person in a village, perhaps, teaches three or four 
youths, in many cases his relations, who are maintained 
at their own homes. Three, four, or five years are spent 
with the tutor, who, however, derives no emolument from 
his pupils, being content with the honour and merit of 
bestowing knowledge. After completing l-.is education, 
a young man l)eg:nsto prepare medicine, and to practise, 
as his neighbour may call upon him. Medicines are 
never sold separately in a prepared state. 

Beside the voidyu'--, some other casts practise medicine, 
as bramhuns,‘i kayust’hus, barbers, potters, See. Many 
women have also acquired great celebrity by their nos- 
trums. Jndeef!, it ma> bo said of almost all the Bengalee 
doctors, that they aie old women guessing at the divine 
qualities of leaves, rools, and the bark of trec^^, and pre- 
tending to cures as wonderful as tliose of whicli a quack- 
doctor boasts, inouutod on a carl in an English market- 
place. TIic Avomeii of the haree cast are employed 
as midwives,' and the doiviignu bramhiins inoculate for 
the small-pox.’ 

Class. The Kayust’hus, commonly called by Euro- 

P The harbt3i> by waiting upon IliiiopfiiU'', have oblsuned some iiiroiiim- 
f ion respecting the eflkiicy of calomel, and rngli^li ••alves ; and are, in iiiaiiy 
cases, able to perfoim cuies beyond the power of the voidyii*!. 

1 Vet a bramliQii, pi actisiiig physic, becomes de«;: aded, so that othei brani- 
huns will not eat with him. 

Tlie Hindoo women are greatly shocked at the idea of a man-midwife ; 
and would sooner perish than em[)loy one, 

• The ravages of this disease are \ery/ extensive in Bengal. Could Euro- 
peans of influence engaue the doi\ugnu biainliius to enter heartily into the 
use of the vaccine inatlcr, the good done wmiild be boundless : the difficulties 
in the way of tlie ro<c-pox among the Hindoo' are not gieal, and I believe 
the use of the vaccine nrktfer is spreading daily in Calcutta, and at the dif- 
ferent stations, through the influence of Euiopeans. It can only prevail, 
however, th tough the regular piactitioucrs. 
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pean?^ the writer cast, sprang from a kshdtriytl and 
a female voishyii. There are four orders, called the 
Ootriirarhee/ Dilkshinii*rarhee, Vungsiijd and Var^iidrd. 
Among these, Bullalusenu created three orders of koo- 
leeiiQs, called Ghoshu, Vttsoo, and Mitrd ; and forty-two 
orders of Shrotriyus, called De, Dultil," Kurd, Palitd, 
Shend, Singhd, Dasu, Goohu, Gooptrt, Vevutta, Surd- 
karu, Mdlliku, Dliurd, Roodrd, Bhudru, Chdndru, Vish- 
wasii, Adityd, So, Hajra, &c. 

The members of a slirotriyii family, by marrying 
amongst koolocnds for three or four generations, are 
raised to great honour, and, at the. feasts, (list receive 
garlands of flowers, and the red paint on their foreheads. 
Some of the kayust’hu koolceiids marry thirty or forty 
wives. 

The kayii si’ll us perform the same daily ceremonies as 
the bramhuns, but they select their prayers from the 
tuntrus. They are in general able to read and write; a 
few read the works of the poets and the medical shastrus; 
and some understand medicine better than the voidyus. 
Among them are found merchants, shop-keepers, farmers, 
clerks, See, In Bengal the brumhdiis are far more nu- 
merous than the kayust’hus, yet, in proportion to their 
numbers, there are more rich kayust’hds than bramhdns.^ 

3d Class, From the union of a bramhrm and a voishyd 
arose the Gundhu-vuniks, or druggists. The shop of a 

* Some families of this order have a regular custom, at tlieir feasts, 
of throwing all their food away after it has been set before tiiem, instead of 
eating ir. 

* The Duttas came with the five bramhuns whom BCillalCisena made koo- 
Iccnfis, but the king refused to make tlieni knolcenvls, because they would 
not acknowledge themselves to be the servants of tlie bramhOns. 

^ They have acquired wealth in the service of MiLstiliiians and Eiiropenii’*. 

y GOtidhfl^ a smelly and vunik^ n trader. 
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respectable Hindoo druggist contains many hundred 
kinds of drugs and spices; and some are rich. Among 
this class of shoodrus are farmers, merchants;^ servants, 
&c- They marry among themselves, but bramhiins she\y 
them a degree of respect, by visiting them, and eating 
sweetmeats at their houses. They expend large sums at 
feasts, when, to please their guests, they employ bramhun 
cooks. 

4//^ Class. From a bramhun and a voishyii also arose 
the Kasharecs, or hrass-Jbunders. More than fifty articles 
of brass, copper, and mixed metal, are made for sale by 
this cast; some of them, however, are of coarse and 
clumsy manufacture. Individuals of tliis cast are found 
amongst husbandmen, labourers, servants, &c. Their 
matrimonial alliances are contracted among themselves; 
few are rich, and the very poor arc few; they read and 
write better than many other shoodrus ; and a few read 
the Bengalee translations of the Ramajunu, Mtihabha- 
rutu, &c. 

bth Clas^. From a bramhun and a voishyu arose the 
Shunkhij-vuniks,* or shell -or nameyil makers i these orna- 
ments, worn by females on the wrist, are prescribed by 
the shastru. In Calcutta and its neighbourhood, women 
wear six or eight of these rings on each wrist ; and in the 
east of Bengal they cover the lower part of the arm with 
them. The prices vary from one to eight roopees a set, 
of six or eight for each wrist ; joined sets, which will 
cover the arm up to the elbow, are sold at difterent prices 
from ten to twenty roopees: the latter will last during 
two or three generations;® but when six or eight only are 

» Shiiiikhii. a shell. 

• At the hour of death, a female leaves her oruaments to whomsoever she 
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worn loose on each arm, they break in three or four years. 
Persons of this cast have become farmers, labourers, &c. 
while indjvi(iijals from other easts have begun to follow 
the occupation of shunkhu-vuniks, though not favourable 
to the acquisition of wealth. Except in large towns, this 
order of slioodrus is not numerous. 

Qth Class, From a kshutriyu and a female shoodrtt 
arose the Agoorees, or husbandmen; but many other 
shoodrus, are employed as farmers. 

The Bengal farmers, according to some, are the tenants 
of the Honourable Company ; according to others, of the 
jiirnidarus,’' or landholders. Whether the jumidariis be 
the actual or the nominal proprietors of the land, I leave 
to be decided by others; they collect and pay the land-tax 
to government, according to a regular written assessment, 
and arc permitted to levy upon the tenants, upon an 
average, as much as four aims'" for every roopee paid to 
government ; added to which, they constantly draw money 
from the tenants for servants’ wages, also as presents 
(from new tenants), gifts towards the marriage expellee's 
of their children, &c. 

The farmers in general obtain only a bare maintenance 
from their labours, and we in vain look amongst them for 
a bold, happy, and independent yeomanry, as in Eng- 
land a few are able to pay their rents before the har- 

pleases : soinelimes to her .spiritual guide, or to the f.iiriily pricht. A person 
not bequeatliiug aoiucthiiig to these pci.'^oii.'i, is followed to the next world 
with anatiienias. From jiumecn, laud, aud dard, a possessor. 

* An ana is about two-penre English. 

* One loiyut in a thousand villages may be found possessed of ^eat 
wealth, aud one in three villages who possesses forty or fifty cattle, and is 
not in debt. 
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v-est, but many borrow upon the credit of the crop, and 
pay after harvest. The great body of the Bengal farmers, 
however, are the mere servants of the corn merchant, 
who engages to pay the agent of the jumidarii the rent 
for the cultivator, and the farmer agrees to surrender all 
the produce of his land to the corn merchant, and to 
receive from hiin what is necessary for the maintenance of 
his family till the harvest. If the produce be more than 
the debt, the farmer receives the surplus. If it be less, it 
is written as a debt in his name, and he engages to pay it 
out of the produce of the next year. When he is unfor- 
tunate in his harvest, the poor farmer’s little all is sold 
by the corn merchant, and he is turned out upon the 
unfeeling world, to hog his bread as a religious mendi- 
cant, or to perish. 

The tax to (he Company, I am informed by the natives^ 
is in proportion to the value of the land : in some places, 
where the mulberry plant for silk-worms is reared, 
the tax is more than five roopees a bigha ; ® where rice, 
&c. are cultivated, the tax fluctuates from eight anas to 
two roopees the bigha. 

* A biglja is in some parts eighty, in otheis eigiity-three, and in others 
eighty' sevcii cubirs square. 'J'he lands on which tlie indigo plant is culti- 
vated also pay a greater tax than rice lands. 'I'lie manufacture of indigo 
appears to have been known and practised in India at the earliest period, 
says Mr. CoJebrookc. From this country, whence the dye obtains its name, 
Europe was anciently supplied with it, until the produce of America 
engrossed tlie market. Within a very late period, the enterprizc of a few 
Europeans in Bengal has revived the exportation of indigo, but it has been 
mostly manufactured by themselves. The nicely of the process, by which 
the indigo is made, demands a skilful and experienced eye. The indigo of 
Bengal, so far as its natural quality may be solely considered, is superior to 
that of North America, and equal to the best of South Ameriea. Little, 
Iwwmrer, has hitherto beeu gained by the speculation. The succesirfktl 
planters are few j the unsuccessful, numerous.'* 
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About the middle of February, if there should be rain, 
the farmer ploughs ^ his ground for rice for the first time ; 
and again in March or April : the last ploughing is per- 
formed with great care, and if there have been rain, 
the ground is weeded. Sometimes rain at this period is 
delayed fifteen days or a month ; but in all cases the land 
is ploughed three times before sowing. Two good bul- 
locks, worth from eight to sixteen roopees each, will 
plough, in one season, fifteen or twenty bighas of land, 
and, if very good cattle, twenty-five bighas.^ Horses are 
never used in agriculture. 

The farmer, about the beginning of May, casts hig 
seed into the ground, iti much the same manner as the 
English farmer ; and harrows it with an instrument like 
a ladder ; upon which a man stands to press it down. 

After sowing, the field is watched during the day to keep 

^ A Bengal plough is the most simple instrument imaginable: it consists 
of a crooked piece of wood, sharpened at one cud, and covered with a plate 
of iron which forms the plough-share. A wooden handle, about two feet 
long, is fixed to the othei end cross-ways ; and in tlie midst is along straight 
piece of wood, or bamboo, called the OCsha, which goes between the bullocks, 
and falls on tlie middle of tlie yoke, to which it hangs by means of a peg, ami 
is tied by a siting. The yoke is a neat instillment, and lies over the necka 
of two bullocks, jiHt before the hump, and lias two pegs descending on the 
side of each bullock’s neck, by means of which it is tied with a cord under 
the throat. There is only one man, or boy, to each plough, who with one 
hand holds the plough, and wdtli the other guides the animals, by pulling 
them this or that way by the tail, and driving them forward with a stick. 

* The shastra directs, that the husbandman shall not plough with lean 
than four bullocks, but this is not attended to, as many are not rich enough 
to buy and maintain four bullocks. If a farmer plough with a cow or a bul- 
lock, and not with a bull, the shastril pronounces all the produce of his 
ground unclean, and unfit to he used in any religious ceremony. It has 
become quite common, however, at present, to plough with bullocks, and in 
Ifce eastern parts of Bengal many yoke cows to the plough. 
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oiTthe birds. If there should not be rain in four or five 
dajs* after sowins^, and if the sun should be very hot, the 
seed is nearly destroyed, and in some cases, the ploughing 
and sowing are repeated. The farmer preserves the 
best of his corn for seed; twenty-four pounds of which, 
worth about two anas, are in general suflicient for one 
bigha. Should he be obliged to buy seed, it will cost 
double the sum it would have done in the time of har- 
vest. 

When the rice has grown half a foot high, the farmer, 
to prevent its becoming too rank, also to loosen the earth, 
and destroy the weeds, draws over it a piece of wood 
with spikes in it ; and when it is a foot high lie weeds 
itJ‘ 


The corn being nearly ripe, the farmer erects a stage of 
bamboos in his field, sufficiently high to be a refuge from 
wild beasts, covers it with thatch, and places a ser- 
vant there to watch, especially during the night. When 
a buffalo, or a wild hog, comes into the field, the keeper 
takes a wisp of lighted straw in one hand, and in the 
other a dried skin containing broken bricks, pots, &c. 
bound up on all sides, and in this manner he approaches 
the animal, shaking his lighted straw, and making a loud 
noise, on which it immediately runs away. 

In the middle of August, about four months after sowing, 


** Land, after it has been ploughed, is cleaned with a half-liookcd knife, 
called iiir^nee; and, as it becomes inconceivably more foul than in England, 
this pai’t of the larnicr’s labour is very great. A very excellent instrument 
i.i the form of a hoc, with a handle about two feet and a half long, and the 
iron as wide and strong as a spade, called a kooddalu, answers the purpose 
of a spade and hue. 
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the fermer cuts his corn with a sickle re8emWn|g; in slmpe «« 
that used in England ; the corn is then boi|^ in sheel'i^ 
and thrown on the ground, where it remains two oi^tjiree 
days : it is never reared up to dry : s^n^^^en, i* 
home the day it is cut. Eight persons will cut a trighfi ^ 
a day. Each labourer receives about two-penoe a day,^ 
beside tobacco, oil to rub on his body, &c.* When the 
corn is dry, the harvest-folks generally put the sheaves^ 
which are very light, on their beads, and carry them 
home, each patron taking twenty, thirty, or forty small 
sheaves : a few farmers carry the produce on bullodto. 
The poor are permitted to glean the fields after harvest, 
as in Europe. 

The rice having been brought home, some pile it in 
round stacks, and others immediately separate it froiU the 
husk with bullocks ; in performing which operation, the 
farmer fastens two or more bullocks together, side by 
side, and drives them round upon a quantity of sheaves 
spread upon the ground ; in about three hours, one layer, 
weighing about thirty mUns, will thus be trodden oub 
The Bengal farmers ^ muzzle the ox in treading out the 
corn/ till the upper sheaves are trodden to mere straw, ^ 
and then unmuzzle them ; a few muzzle them altogether. ^ 
After the corn has been separated from the straw, oflu 
person lets it fall from his^hands, while others, wit1k 
large hand-fans, winnow it ; which operation having been 
performed, the farmer either deposits the corn in what is 
called a gola, or sends it to the corn-merchant, to clear off 
his debt.—- The gola is a low round house, in which the 
corn is deposited upon a stage, and held in on all sides 
by a frame of bamb<!ii» lined with mats, containing a door 
in Hie side. — The farmer piles his straw in stacks, and 

* Some fiirraers pay tfae labourers ia bJUd. 

K 
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sells it, or givas it to his cattle. In Bengal, grass is 
never cut and dried like hay ; and in the dry season, when 
there is no grass, cattle are fed with straw : the scythe is 
unknown to the Bengal farmer, who cuts even his grass 
with the sickle. 

In April, the farmer sows other lands for his second 
and principal harvest ; at which time, as it is meant to be 
transplanted, he sows a great quantity of rice in a small 
space. About the middle of July, he ploughs another 
piece of ground, which, as the rains have set in, is now 
become as soft as mud, and to this place he transplants 
the rice which he sowed in April, and which is embanked 
to retain' the water. The rice stands in water, moie or 
less, during the three following months : if tlierc should 
be a deficiency of rain after the transplanting, the farmer 
resorts to watering the field. In November or December 
he reaps this crop, which is greater or less than the for- 
mer according to the soil and situation. 

For watering land, an instrument called a jantii is of- 
ten used in the north of Bengal ; it consists of a hollow 
trough of wood, about fifteen feet long, six inches wide, 
and ten inches deep, and which is placed on an horizontal 
beam, lying on bamboos fixed in the bank of a pond, or 
river, in the form of a gallows. One end of the trough 
rests upon the bank, where a gutter is prepared to carry otf 
the water ; and the other is dipped in the water, by a man 
standing on a stage near that end, and plunging it in 
with his foot. A long bamboo, with a large weight of 
earth at the farther end of it, is fastened to that end of 
the jantu near the river, and, passing over the gallows 
before mentsoned, poises up the jantu full of water, and 
causes it to empty itself into the gutter. One jantu will 
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raise water three feet ; and by placing these troughs Oj^ie 
above another, water may be ^ai^etl to any height. Some- 
times, where the height is greater, the water is thrown 
into small reservoirs or pit'^, at a proper height above 
each other, and sufficiently deep to admit the next janlil 
to be plunged low enough to fill it. Water is sometimes 
thus conveyed to the distance of a mile or more, on every 
side of a large reservoir of water. In other j^arts of 
Bengal, th.ey have different niclliods of raising water, 
but the principle is the same: in the south, I believe^ 
they commonly use ba.-^kets. 

Where the lands are good, and situated by the side of 
water which will not be dried up till the plant is matured, 
a third harvest is obtained.^ In January, the fiirmer sows 
rice on slips of land near water, and. as it grows, waters 
it like a garden. If the water retire to a great distame, 
he tiansplants it nearer to the water; and about the 
middle or close of April, he cuts and gathers it. 

Rice is the staff of life in Bengal, far beyond what 
bread is .in England ; and indeed boiled rice, with 
greens, spices, &c. fried in oil, is almost the only food of 
the natives. Split pease boiled, or fried fish, are some- 
times added, according to a person’s taste and cast. 
Flesh, milk, and wheat flour, are comparatively little 
eaten : flesh is forbidden by the rules, of the cast,* and 
milk is too dear to be obtained by the poor, except 

A fourth harvest is obtained in the Dinagepore and other distiicts. 

' Nothing can exceed the abhorrence expressed by the Hindoos at Ihe idea 
of killing cows, and eating beef, and yet tbc <(5du itself commands the 
slaflghtcr of cox.s for sacri^ce, and several pooranus relate, that at a sacri- 
fice offcicd by ViNhwamitrii, the bramhuiis devoured 10,000 cows which 
had been offered in sacrifice. 

K 2 
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in very fimall quantities. A Hindoo should not be capru 
eious about bis food, unless he be rich, and then indeed 
his dish may be mdde up in tiventy different ways, either 
sweet or acid, hot with spices, or cooled with greens, 
roots, fruits, &;c. The Hindoos eat vast quantities of 
sweatmeats ; prepared chiefly with rice and sugar. 

In those countries where the greatest quantities are 
produced, in a plentiful season, rice not separated from 
the husk is sold at about four mtlns^ for a rOopee ; in the 
neighbourhood of great cities, and at a distance from the 
corn districts, the price is necessarily higher. In cleaning 
the rice, more than half is found to be husk. The person 
who separates it from the husk,^ receives for his trouble, 
out of sixteen sers, about one s^r, together with that which 
falls as dust in the cleaning. Such rice as people of the 
middling ranks eat, is sold, in the neighbourhood of Cal- 
cutta, at one roopee eight anas, or two roopees, a miin ; 
but in the districts where the land is most productive, rice 
is extremely cheap, not being more than ten or twelve 
anas a mSn. In some districts the rice is very white, thin, 
and small, and this is esteemed the best; in others it is 
much larger in size, but neither so clean nor so sweet. 
The districts about Patna, Rtingpore, Dinogepore, Jiingi- 
pore, Dhaka, Becrbboom, See. produce very great quan- 
tities of rice ; from which places it is sent to Calcutta, 
MoorshUdabad, and other large cities. 

That Is about 320 lbs. 

* Rice is separated from the husk by the db^nkee or pedal, which is set up 
near the bouse, and used whenever needed. In large towns, cleaning rice is 
a trade, followed by different casts. As the riScc is made wet before pt is 
cleaned, the Hindoos are often upbraided as luwing lost cast by eatinf rice 
which has been made w'et by MOsOlmaus, and others. 
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Id the year 1767, there was a famine in Bengnl,"* when 
eight out of every ten persons are said to have died. The 
year before the famine, the harvest was deficient IhroBgll 
the want of rain, and during the next year there was com- 
paratively tio rain. Those possessed of property were 
able, of course, to procure provisions better than others, 
and more of them survived ; but in some bouses, not 
more than one person, and in others not a soul, was left 
alive I 

Besides rice, the Bengt^il farmer cultivates wheat, barley, 
pulse or Ifguminotis plants of different sorts, mustard,*^ 
the indigo plant, linseed, ^urnips, radishes of one hind, 
sugar-canes, ginger, turmerick, tobacco, &c. In shady 
situations, where the soil is rich and loamy, ginger and 
turmerick flourish ; the former is usually sold green, and 
only a small portion dried for consumption ; the latteV is 
sold in a powdered state. Amongst other kinds of pulse, 
the principal are, mdshooril,'' and bootd.^ The cultiva- 
tion of the plantain is a profitable branch of husbandry. 

Trees are rented in Bengal : a mango tree for one 
roopee annually ; ^ a cocoa-nut, for eight anas ; a jack,^ 


* lu the Panjab> in 1785, a miiKon of people are said to bare 
famine. 

” Three kinds ate usually cultivated, shtlrsha, i ayee, and shwdttt shtii*iilra# 
The first is the most esteemed. 

o Ervum lens. ^ Cicer arietinum/ 

^ Hindoo kings formerly planted, as acts of merit, as many as a hundred 
thousand mango trees in one orcliot'd, and gave liieiii tn the biamhana, or to 
the public. The orchard, says the author of Uemarks on the Husbandry and 
Internal Commerce of Bengal, ** is wliat chiefly con tiibutes to attach the 
peasant to his native soil. He feels a superstitious predilection for the trees 
plfmtcd by his ancestor, and derives comfoit and even profit from their fruit. 

k3 
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one roopee ; a tamarind, one roopee ; a betel-nut, four 
anas ; a talu, four anas ; a date, two anas ; a vilwfi, four 
anas ; a lime tree, four anas. The palms are rented 
partly for the sake of the liquor which is extracted from 
them ; with the juice of the date, molasses and sugar are 
made; and the juice of the talu is used like yeast. The 
trunks of some of the talfi trees present the appearance of 
a series of steps, the bark having been cut at interstices 


Orchaids of mango trees diversify the plains in every part of Bengal. The 
delicious fruit, cxub(‘jantly borne by them, is a wholesome vhi !cty in the diet 
of the Indian, and affords him gratihralion and even nourishment. The 
]talmyra abounds in V<Jhar : flu* juice extracted by wounfhng its summit 
becomes, when fermented, an intoxicating beverage, which is eagerly sought 
by niiiiicrous natives, who violate the ptecci)ts of both the Hindoo and 
Malioinedan religions, by the use of inebriating liquors. The cocoa-nut 
thrives in those parts of Bengal which are not remote from the tropic : this 
nut contains a milky juice grateful to the palate, and is so much sought by 
the Indian, that it even becomes an object of cxpoitation to distant provinces. 
The date tree grows every where, but especially in Vfliar ; the wounded 
trunk of this tree yields a juice which is similar to that of the palmyra, and 
from which sugar is not iiii frequently extracted. Plantations of areen arc 
common in the centrical parts of Bengal ; its nut, which is universally con- 
sumed throughout India, affords considerable piofit to tlic planteis. Tlie 
bassia thrives even on the poorest boils, and abounds in the hilly distiicts ; 
its inflated corols are esculent and iiutriiious, and yield by distillation an 
intoxicating spirit ; and the oil, which is expressed from its seeds, i.s, in 
mountainous countiies, a common substitute for butter. — Chimps of bamboos, 
which, when once planted, continue to flouiisli so long as they arc not too 
abruptly thinned, sujJidy the peasant with materials for his buildings, and 
may also yield him piofit.’* The bamboo is njiplied to innumerable uses by 
the natives : as, for the roofs, posts, sides, and doors of their houses ; the 
oars and roofs of their boats, their baskets, mats, umbrella'^, fences, palaii- 
queens, fishing-rods, scaffolding, ladders, frames for clay idols, &c. &c. A 
native Christian was one day, in the presence of ilie author, shewing the 
necessity and importance of early discipline : to illustrate his proposition, he 
referred to the bamboo used in a wedding palanqueen, which, when quite 
young is bent at both ends, to re.st on the bearers’ shoulders, and is tied and 
made to grow in this shape, which it retains ever after, .^o that, at the time 
of cutting, it is fit for use. 
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from top to bottom, to permit the juice to ooze out. The 
liquor falls from a stick (driven into the trunk) into a pan 
suspended from the tree. 

'fo wards the latter end of October, the farmer sows 
\>lieat, or any of the otlier articles mentioned above, on 
new land, or on that from which the first harvest of rice 
was raised; and in the l)eginnin" of March, the wlieat, 
barley, ^c. are ripe. These kinds of grain are cut ivith 
the sickle ; they are not trodden out bj oxen, but beaten 
with a stick ; and are laid up in golas. The price of 
wheat, iu plentiful times and places, is about one mttii, 
and of barlev about two mans, fora roopee. The natives 
of Bengal .seldom eat wheat or barley, so that the con- 
sumption of these articles in the lower provinces is not 
great ; the few who do, boil the wheat like rice, and eat 
it with greens and spices fried in oil.' Barley is some- 
times fried and pounded, and the flour eaten, mixed with 
iiiola«ses, sugar, curd'^, tamarinds, plantains, or some other 
vegetable ; and is also oftered to the gods and deceased 
ancestors. In some of the upper provinces, the wheat 
and barley are verj excellent; and in those parts the con- 
sumption is considerable. 

T'he different kinds of pulse cultivated in Bengal are 
commonly split, and fried for food; pulse make also a 
pari of the ofl’erings to the gods ; the consumption is 
therefore pretty large- Pease arc sold at three or four 
mans for the roopee. 


’ F»oiir is giound by the hand, by different casts of Hindoo**, and not iin- 
frequently by women. The stones aie lound, about tliiec cubits in cireiiin- 
ference, and aie ni.ide rough on the fare witli a chi&'>rl, and )aid one upon 
another, with a hole in the centre of the nppeimost to let clown the coin. 
A piece of wood as a handle is fast'Mied in the uppermost, taking hold of 
which the prison turns i^rouiid, and the flour falls out ar the edges. 
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From the seeds of the mustard plant the natives make 
the common oil, which they generally use for lamps, for 
anointing their bodies, and for mixing with their boiled 
rice ; the refuse of the seed they give to 'cattle for food. 
When cheap, this oil is sold at ten or eleven s^rs the 
roopee/ — From the seed of the sesamuin they also make 
oil, which is used in the same manner as the last ; the 
voidyds also use it as a medicine. — From the seed of the 
flax plant^ they make linseed oil, which is eaten, burnt in 
lamps, and used to anoint the body. The oilman usually 
mixes mustard seed with this, to promote the expresdon 
of the oil, which so injures its quality, that it is unfit 
for painting, &c. Of the pure linseed oil, four or five 
a^fs, and of the mixed, ten sers, are sold for a roopee. 
Cows eat the refuse of the seed after the oil is extracted. 
—From the seeds of the taragoone pldnt the natives make 
the oil which goes by this name, and which is only used 
in lamps : it is sold at twelve s^rs for a roopee.— From 
the seeds of the ricinus, castor oil is made, which is used 
for lamps, and also as a medicine for the rheumatism. 

The cotton plant is extensively cultivated by the far- 
mers of Bengal, who sow the seed in October, and gather 
the produce in April, May, or June. After the farmer 
has dried the seed vessels, he takes out the cotton, and 
sells it to merchants and others, in plentiful seasons, at 
four roopees the rnuii, but when more scarce, at six and 
even eight roopees. 

Opium, says Mr. Colebrooke, is provided in the pro- 
vinces df Vehar and Benares. The most tedious occupa- 

* A sSr 19 about two pouiids ; forty f»£i \h a tn^u, 

^ The natives'know nothi|i^ of the u>e of this fibre to make tin cad. 
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tion 19 that of gathering the opium, which for more 4han 
a fortnighi einploy3 several persons in makipg incisions 
in each capsule in the evening, and scraping off the 
exuded juice in the morning. If the greater labour be 
considered, the produce of a biglia of poppy, reckoned at 
seven roopees eight anas, is not more advantageous than 
the cultivation of corn. 

Tobacco, it is probable, adds the same writer, was un- 
known to India, as well as to Europe, befbre the discovery 
of America. appears, from a proclamation of Jahan- 
geer s mentioned by that prince in his own metQoirs, that 
it was introduced by Europeans into India, either in his, 
or in the preceding reigp. The plant is now cultivated 
in every part of Hindoost’han. It requires as good soil 
as opium, and the groupd must be as well manured. 
Though it be not absolutely limited to the same provinces, 
its culture prevails mostly in the northern and western 
districts. It is thinly scattered in the southern and 
eastern provinces. In these, it is seldom seen but upon 
made ground ; in those it occupies the greatest part of the 
rich land, which is interspersed among the ^pbitations of 
the peasantry. 

Radishes and turnips are eaten raw by the natives, 
or fried and eaten with rice ; but are never given to 
cattle. The egg'^ plant, and several species of capsicum, 
says Dr. Carey, are also cultivated in Bengal* The fruit 
of this plant is much used all over India as an article of 
food, as is the capsicum to give a pungent taste to several 
Indian dishes. Other planU also are cultivated as 
articles of food. The cucurbitaceous plants are often 


Solatium iQelongeBa. 
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sown in the fields : the sorts most cultivated are cucum- 
bers of two sorts, kttnlla,* turvooja,y doodhkooshce,' 
jhinga,* ttiruee,** kankrolu,*' laoo,^^ kuddoo,'‘ koomuru,*" 
or pumkin. The three last are suffered to run upon the 
thatch of the huts of the poor, and sometimes upon 
a bamboo stage, and produce fruit sufficient for the expen- 
diture of the cultivators, besides furnishing a large quan- 
tity for the market. The sweet potatoe another variety 
of a white colour, and a small species of yam, the root of 
which is about the size of a goose’s egg, are cultivated in 
Bengal. Three varieties of the kuchu*" of the Hindoos 
occupy a considerable portion of the soil of some dis- 
tricts, and the produce is as important as potatoes to the 
people of England.* The sugarcane is pretty generally 
cultivated in Bengal ; numbers plant this cane in corners 
of their fields, that they may obtain molasses for their 
private use. The following is the method of cultivation : 
in March, at the time of cutting the canes, the farmer 
cuts off the tops, and plants them in mud, by the 
side of a piece of water. They remain in this state about 
ten or fifteen days, during which time he ploughs the 
ground which is to receive them, eight or ten times over, 
till the earth is reduced to powder. Taking the cuttings 
out of the mud, he strips off all the leaves a second time, 
and makes the stalk quite smooth; and then plants them 
in holes made at proper distances, putting two or three 
cuttings in each hole. At this time he waters and raises 
the mould round them; some put the refuse of linseed 


* Mdraordica carantia. y Cucurbita cilrullus. 

* Trichosanthes aiigiina. ‘ LufTa pentangiila. ** Lutfa acutangula. 

* Moniordica mixta. ^ Cucurbita lagenaria. • Cucurbita alba. 
Cucurbita pepo. b Coiirolvulus batatas. ** Arum cscu’cntum. 

* See Remarks on the state of Agriculture in the district of Dinagepore, 
by the Rer. Dr. Care’^ Asiatic Researches, voJ x. 
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mixed with water upon the soil which surrounds them. 
In general, about this time rain descends.*^ In twenty 
days more he weeds the ground dround the young caiics^ 
and, should there have been no rain, he again waters 
them. The leaves have now put forth, and the young 
plants arisen : he strips these leaves partly off, and 
wraps them round the canes, that the wind may have 
access to the plants ; and he repeats this several times, 
and waters and weeds them as it may be needful during 
the six following months. In December or January, 
he cuts the canes, and sells them in tiic market, or makes 
molasses.* 

The Bengal cultix'ator, though destitute of a barometer, is commonly 
very sagacious in his prognostications about the weather. Hta reasoniinrs 
on this subject arc exactly like those of the Jews, Matt, xvi.*^ 3. in 
some parts of the year his all depends on rain, he dislikes very much 
** clouds without wafer,*’ and can feel the force of the latter eomparisoii 
when applied to the wicked, much more strongly than a pLison living in 
a climate like that of England. 

^ The sugarcane, says Mr. Colcbronke, who'se very name was scarcely 
knovvii by the andient inhiibitaiits of Europe, gicw luxuriantly tlirougliout 
Bengal in tlie remotest times. From India it was introduced into Arabia, 
:\*ul ihcnce into Europe and Africa. A sudden liic in the pi ice of sugar in 
(ji’cat Britain, ])artly caused by a failure in the crops of the West Indies, 
and partly by the inci easing consumption of this article thioughout Europe, 
was felt as a sciions ciil by the British nation. Their eyts vierc tinned for 
lelief towauls ]3engal ; and not in \ain. An immediate supply was 
obtained liom this country j and the exportation of sugar from Bengal 
to Europe, wliicli had commenced a few years earlier, still continues ; and 
will, it is hoped, be annually increased to meet the growing demand for it. 
Fiona Benares lo Riing-jiooru, from the borders of Assam to tliose of 
KCittiku, there is scarcely a district in Bengal, or its dependant provinces, 
wliereiii the sugarcane does not flourish. It thrives most especially in 
the provinces of Benares, V^har, Rung-poorii, Veerbhoomce, ViirdhumanO, 
and Mddineepooiu ; it is successfully cultivated in all : and there seems to 
be no other hounds to the possible production of sugar in Bengal but 
the limits of the demand ami consequent vent of it. The growth for Imine 
consumption, and for the inland trade, i.s vast, and it only needs encourage- 
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The mill u$ed in this worir is of the most simple 
and clniiisy construction^: the trunk of a tree, about seven 
enbid long, is pqt into the earth to the depth of 
abnnt two cubits, leaving three cubits above ground^ 
excavated at the top about a foot deep^ and perforated,, 
pear the bottom^ to let out the liquor* Into this excava- 
tion falls another trunk of a tree like a pestle, which 
passes, through a hollow pi^ce of wood resembling a 
hopper^ in which is placed the cane, cut into small lengths* 
From this pestle is suspended a lever,) to which five 
or six bullocks are fastened to draw it round, and 
thus bruise the sugarcane. A board is hung to the lever, 

^ and if 9 to preserve the balance* Sometimes 

a board for this purpose, and goes round 

witH prevent the lever from sinking 

down> itts tlWtJb the top of the trunk which is fastened 
lathe ground. This mill is called Mtlhashalfi* The oil 
mill is upon the same construction, but smaller, and re- 
quires only one bullock* The Hindoos Imve another 
mm, called Chiirkee, which is in the form of two screws, 
Follipg one upon another* At each end two persons sit 
to turn .the screws round; and in the middle, on each 
side, two other persons sit, and receive and give back the 
lengths of the cane till the juice is sufficiently squeezed 
out. A pan is put beneath to receive the juice, which is 
afterwards bpiled into molasses, from which the Hin- 
doc^ make sugar, sugar-candy, and many sorts of sweet- 
meats* 

ttent to equal the demai)d of Europe also. It i« eheaplj produced^ and 
fnigaUr manufactured. Haw sugar, prepared in a mode peculiar to India,, 
but aualogoas to tlie process of making muscovado, costs less than five sliil- 
ttiigs aterijng per cwt., Au equal quautity of muscovado sugar might be here 
made at little more than this cost ; whereas^ in the British West lDdie8> it 
eaanot be afforded for six times that price. 
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1“ ^ * 

No argument^ says Mr. Colebrooke, occurs agaiUsI tbo 
probability of annotto, madder, coffee, cocoa, cocbiueol, 
and even tea, thriving in British India. India doc^'fiir*^ 
nish aloes, asafoetida, benzoin, camphire, cardamuius, 
cassia lignea and cassia buds, arrangOOs, cowries, China 
root,™ cinnabar, cloves, cinnamon, nutmegs, mace, ele- 
phants' teeth, gums of various kinds, mother of pearl, 
pepper, (quicksilver, and rhubarb, from China,,) sago, 
scammony, senna, and saffron ; and might furnish anise, 
coriander, and cumin seeds, and many other objqcts, 
which k would be tedious to enumefate. 

The soil of the lower 
reaches, is a porous cl a 
clay, which lies at a gn 
circumstances. That of the middle parts of Bengal is a 
rich deep loam, and tliat of the upper parts north of the 
Ganges, is diversified with loam and clay ; most of the 
lower lands, on the margins of the rivers, being loamy, 
and the higher lands clay. In some instances, however, 
this order is inverted, the lower parts being clay, and the 
high lands loam. The Hindoos seldom manure thw 
land.” 


parts of BengaVib 
y, on a substrat^iq^ Mack 

eater or less d€^l^''^accei'mng to 


* China root gY<fWS naturally on ilie mountains near Sylhet ; has been lit. 

troduccd into the Mission Garden, Serainpoie, and might he cultivated to 
any extent. ^ 

* The general soil of Benffal is clay, with a considerable proportion hf sijl* 
cions sand, fertilized by various salts, and by decayed substances, animal 
find vegetable. In the Sat country, sand is every where the basis of this 
stratum of productive earth : it indicates an accession of soil on land which 
has been gained by the dereliction of water. The progress ot this operathm 
of nature presents itself to the view in the deviations of the gr^t rivers of 
Bengal, where changes are often sudden, and their dates remembered.*- 

Colelro9ke, 
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The author collected observations on the state of <he 
weather in Bengal, during the ye\ir 1804, which were 
’ presented to the reader at large in the former edition: 
the result of the whole will be found in the following 
summary, which he knows not where to introduce with 
more propriety than in this place : 

From that statement it appeared, that in what the 
natives call the cold, or harvest, season, viz. from about 
the middle of November to the middle of January, the 
thermometer stood, in November, at from 75 to 80 ; in 
December^ front 60 to 70. 

In the dew^y season, viz. from the middle of January 
to the same period in March, the thennomcler w^as from 
74 to 88. Ill the former part of January it was very cold, 
but afterwards, (in consequence of the haziness of the at- 
mosphere), it became warmer, and the thermometer 
ascended up to 00. Still, however, down to the end of 
February, the air was cool and pleasant, though ^voollen 
clothes became rather burdensome to those persons who 
do not spend their days under the punkha.^ 

In what the natives call the vuhiiuul, or budding time, 

o Tlie p6ii!klia is a frame of m>od about twelve feet long, three or four feet 
wide, uud tu.i inches tliick, ccvcied will canvas, and suspended by ropes 
froimthe top o^' the room. It is generally hung over the dining table, and is 
drawn and Jet go again, so as to agitate the air, by a servant standing at one 
side of the room. In the hot weather, sonic Europeans sit under the 
piMikha from inoiniug till night, and place their couches under it, when 
they take a nap ; several are kept going in the churclics at Calcutta during 
divine seiTice. A leaf of the Corypha umbraculifera, with the petiole cut 
to the length of about five feet, and paied round the edges, forms a very ex- 
cellent fan, which, painted, looks beautiful, and winch is waved by a 
servant standing behind the chair. 
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viz. from the middle of March to the same period in May, 
the thermometer was from 83 to 93. The hot \unds 
began in March, and became hotter in April.' Towards 
the latter end of March, the violent wind's, called the 
north-westers, commence; and during this sea^-on the 
atmosphere is very often lowering, but the r*iin is seldom 
heavy, except during the storm. 

In tlie hot season, viz. from the middle of May to that 
period in July, the thermometer, in May, ascended from 
S3 to 93, 94, and even to 99, and, in the former part of 
June, from 95 to 98. During these months, the heat is 
often very oppressive ? the body is in a state of continual 
perspiration, even in the shade, and two or three changes 
of linen are sometimes necessary in the course of the day. 

In the wet season, viz. from the middle of July to the 
same period in September, the author found the thermo- 
meter, upon an average, to be from Sj to 90. hrom thiji 
it will be seen, that the rains have a considerable effect 
upon the air, so as to sink the thermometer eight or ten 
degrees, yet in this season the want of air becomes very 
oppressive. 

In what the natives call the suriid, or sultry season, 

p In order to coo! (he hot wind on its entrance into the house, Lurope.t! s 
place what ai-e called tatees in the windows and door- ways. These tatees 
are made of the fragrant roots of the andropogon muricata, (kus-kus) 
spread and fastened upon a frame the size of the window or door, and 
laticed with split bamboos. The wind easily penetrates these tatees, 
which are kept wet by a servant’s throwing water upon then^ ; and thus 
the wind, as it enters the room, is most agieeably cooled, and by this con- 
trivance, even in the hot winds, the heat in rooms becomes more tolerable 
thsgi iu times when the atmosphere is close and sultify. 
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yiz. from the middle of September to the same period iI^ 
November, the thermometer appears to have stood, upon 
an average, at from 86 to 90. 


The rains seldom end before the middle of October, 
except the season be very dry. Were it not that the 
rains have such important effect upon the productioqs 
of the earth, and did they not so agreeably change the fa*ce 
of nature, people arould wish them at an end long before 
the season expires. In the rains, every thing grows 
moilid), the white ants multiply into myriads, and devour 
all before them ; it is difficult to preserve woollen clothes, 
and a thousaiid other things from decay. 

In September und in the beginning of October the 
natives die in great numbers. Three fourths ef those 
who die during the whole year, U is said, die ijn 
Adgust, September, and October. 


Some Europeans are more healthful at one period of 
the year, and some at another, but the longer a person 
stays in India, the more he is affected by the cold. A 
simple and light diet, a tranquil mind, caution against 
sudden changes in the air, and moderate exercise, set m 


to be the most necessary things in Bengal to preserve 
health. 

The cold 


niy ever so great as to produce ice, 
except in tliif oojpdiern parte. Vet many pojir, for want 
of elofbitig, rafier much in the opld season^ and etunhers 
of catde pei^ieb through cold and want of food.' The na- 
tivea co|||ilain much more ef the cold than of the beat ; 
aB|l,et the heat ^ conietimes sh intense, that even native 
tt'av^lerc are sfijpek dead by it. The storms of wind jnd 
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r^m are frequently tremendous, tearing up trees, over- 
turning houset), &c. ; and in the wet season, at times, 
the rain descends in sheets rather than in dropsi so 
that in less than twenty-four hours a whole district 
is overflowed. 

The hot winds are trying, especially in the upper pro- 
vinces, though some Europeans are very healthful at this 
season. Through what is called the prickly heat, the bo- 
dies of multitudes, especially new-comers, are almost co- 
vered with pimples, which prick like thorns. Exposure 
to the sun very often brings on bilious fevers; boils are 
also very common during the hot season. 1 have some- 
times wondered that the rheumatism should be so preva- 
lent in Bengal, but 1 suppose it is owing to the heat leav- 
ing the body in so unfit a state to bear the chills of the 
night air ; still the fishermen, exposed to the blazing sun 
through the day, sleep without apparent harm in the open 
air on their boats all night, almost without any covering : 
it is common too for multitudes of the natives to sleep 
^ under trees, and even in the open air by the side of their 
shops or houses. In this respect, we see that the body is 
whatever habit makes it : he who sleeps on a stone or a 
a board, is as mucti refreshed as the man who lies on a 
feather-bed ; and he who sleeps on his open boat, or in a 
damp place in the open street, with a rag for a coverlid, 
sleeps as soundly as the man who shuts up his room for 
fear of the night-dews, and creeps under a thick coverlid, 
tucking the curtains round him.' Many pqor natives 

"Gauze, or what are called rausquitoe curtains, are absolutely necessary 
in this country, these insects being peculiaiiy troublesome. Millions upon 
millions infest the houses in Calcutta, where even a plough-boy would hi 
Fain seek rest unless protected by curtains. Possessing this advantage, a 
person will scarcely be able to sleep ; for these troublesome guests haunt the 
bed, hang on the curtains^ and excite in the person^'J^alf asleep, the fear 

v6l. III. L 
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sleep in places, where, if some people were to set their 
feet they would receive cold. Almost on the soft earth, 
with a single cloth for their covering, multitudes may be 
seen every night lying by the side of the street in Calcutta. 
One night's lodging of this kind would, in all probabitify, 
hurry a European to his grave. 

Were I disposed to pursue a contrast between the cli- 
mate of Bengal and that of England, it would be easy to 
turn the scale on either side. For instance, it might be 
said, that in Bengal nature always appears in an extra- 
vagant mood. Ill the rainy season, during several months, 
the rains descend in torrents, inundate the plains, and by 
giving an amazing stimulus to vegetation, transform the 
whole country into a wilderness. In the summer, the 
beams of the sun smite to death the weary traveller, and 
burn the earth to a cinder. When the winds blow, they 
either scorch you, or rise into an infuriated tempest, 

that they arc coming to attack him in a body, like a pack of blood-hounds. 
Tiieir proboscis is very loug; and, as soon as it enters the flesh, it pricks 
very sharply; and if not *lriveii away, the musquiioe fills himself with blood 
till it shines through his skin. If he be perceived when thus disteiuUd with 
blood, he becomes an easy prey, but if you smite him, your clothes will be 
covered with blood. The natives are less disturbed by these iiihc^ts, as they 
give their skin a coating of oil; but Europeans just arrived aie a delicious 
repast, and it often happens, that they are so covered with niusqiiitoe bites, 
that it would be thought they had caught the measles. When a person is 
very irritable, he scratches his arms, legs, &c. till they become full of wounds, 
and he thus inflicts on himself still greater torments. A curious scene is 
exhibited when a European is disappointed iu obtaining curtains: belies 
down, and begins to be sleepy perhaps, when the musquitoes buz about his 
car, and threaten to lance him. While he drives them from his ears and 
nose, two or three sit on his feet, and draw his blood ; while he is aiming 
his blows at those on his feet, others again seize his nose, and whatever part 
assumes resting posture, that part becomes a prey to the musquitoes, who 
never give up the contest till they have sucked to the full ; and can never be 
Icept oif, but by the person’s sitting up, and fighting with them all night. 
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hurling to destruction the tall pines, and the lowly dwel- 
lings of the cottagers ; and even the cold of Bengal wAs 
well described by an honest Scotchman, “ I can bear the 
chilling blasts of Caledonia, but this — this cold, 1 know 
not what to do with it/’ 1 might add, that in Bengal the 
flowers are not so sweet, the birds do not sing so charm- 
ingly, the gardens are not so productive, the fruit is 
not so various and delicious, nor are the meadows so 
green as in England. 

On the other hand, it might be urged, that in Bengal 
we have none of the long and dreadful frosts, killing 
every vegetable, as in England ; none of that sleety, 
dripping, rainy weather that is experienced there, so that 
in a sense it rains in England all the year round, while 
in Bengal the sky is clear the greater part of the year. 
In England the days are so gloomy, that multitudes sink 
into a despondency which terminates in insanity, and 
many die by their own hands ; there the harvest is often 
destroyed by bad weather, or fails for want of sun* In 
England, many perish in the snow, and with the cold; 
your fingers ache, and your back is chilled, even by the 
lirc-side, and multitudes die of colds, consumptions, 
asthmas, and many other diseases, the e fleets of the 
climate. 

Now, by softening down the disadvaiigcs, and bringing 
forw'ard .thc favourable circumstances, on either side, 
how easy would it be to mislead a person who had not 
seen both countries. If a fair and just comparison be 
formed between England and Bengal, as it respects cli- 
mate, I should think England ought to have the prefe- 
rence, but not in the degree that some persons imagine 

’ If the following extraordinary assertion of Fofster, in his notes to 

I. 2 
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it is most certain, that the middling and lower orders do not 
suffer so much from the weather in Bengal as the same 
classes do from the cold and wet in England ; for to re- 
sist the heat, a man wants only an umbrella made^ of 
leaves, or he may sit under a tree ; while, to resist the 
cold, rain, hail, and snow of a northern climate, without 
thick clothes, a good hre, and a warm house and bed, he 
is in danger of perishing. 

If there be any thing peculiar to Bengal which makes 
it unhealthful, it is, no doubt, the flatness of the coiiniry, 
and its consequent inundations and stagnant waters. 

7ih Class, From a kshutriyii and a female shoodrtt 
arose the Napitus,“ or barbers. The Hindoos, even the 
poorest, not only never shave themselves, they never cut 
their own nails; and some barbers devote themselves to 
the work of cleaning ears. These persons may be seen in 
the streets, with a kind of skewer, covered at one end 
with cotton, in their hands, seeking employment. The 
wives of the barbers cut the nails, and paint the feet and 

Bartolomeo’s Voyage to the East Indies, be just, the preference must cer- 
tainly be given to the climate of England ; “ The intense beat in the tropical 
regions is destructive both to men and animals. At Calcutta, which lies at 
a considerable distance from the line, wild pigeons sometimes drop down dead 
at noon, wliile flying over the market-place. People who are then employed 
in any labour, such as writers in the service of the East India Conipany> 
whose correspondence often will not admit of delay, sit naked immersed up 
to the neck in large Vessels, into which cold water is continually pumped by 
slai'es from a well. Such a country cannot be favourable to health or longe- 
vity.”— We should think not. What say you, writers to the Hon. Company, 
up to the neck in water ; — is not this an abominable country ? 

“ One of the Hindoo poets has fixed a sad stigma on the barbers, by a 
verse to this purport Among the sageSi NarMujr-among the beastSy the 
jackal^among the birdt, the craiv— affd among the barber-~-it the 

rnott crafty. 
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the hands, of the Hindoo women-; these women never have 
their hair cut ; the more and the heavier it is, the more 
ornamental it is considered ; they wash it by rubbing clay 
into it at the time of bathing.'^ Rich men are shaved 
every day ; the middling ranks once in six or eight days, 
and the poor ones in ten or fifteeft. The poor give about 
a farthing ; the middling and upper ranks, about a half* 
penny a time. The barber makes use of water, but not 
of soap; yet the Hindoo manifests the utmost patience 
while he shaves all round the head, (leaving a tuft of hair 
in the middle at the back of the head, which is commonly 
tied in a knot), his upper lip, chin, forehead, armpits, 
sometimes liis breast, his ears, the inside of his nose, his 
wrists, and ancles, round his eye-brows, &c. Some do 
not shave the upper lip ; and mendicants leave the whole 
beard. Shaving is never done in the house, nor in a 
shop,^ but sometimes under a small shed, or a tree; very 
often in the street or road. The Hindoos do not wear 
wigs: the climate does not require it; and it would 
shock their feelings exceedingly to wear the hair of ano- 
ther, especially of a dead man. 

The barbers, like their English brethren, dabble a 
little in pharmacy ; but they neither bleed people, nor 
draw teeth, these remedies being seldom resorted to in 
Bengal. They cut the finger and toe nails with an in- 
strument like an engraver’s tool ; and with another they 

* They consider their hair as an essential ornament, and tlie cutting it 
off as a shocking degradation, the mark of widowhood. ** If it be a shame 
for a woman to be shorn or shaven, let her be covered.** 2 Cor. xi. 5, The 
Hindoo women are very careful also to have their heads covered, and never 
fail to draw the veil over their faces on the approach of a stranger. 

y The barbers liave no poles, nor are there any such things as sign-boards 
against the shops iu Bengal. 

L 5 
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probe wounds. The barber wraps in a cloth his razor, 
tweezers, comb, a small mirror, a whet-stone, a strap, &c. 

Many of the barbers peruse books in the colloquial 
dialects, and a few have even gained a smattering of 
English and Persian. 8ome pursue other callings, and 
are corn-merchants, shopkeepers, servants to native mer- 
chants, &c. 

Sth Class. From a kshutriyti and a female shoodru 
sprung the Modukiis, or confectioners. They make and sell 
nearly a hundred different sweetmeats, principally com- 
posed of sugar, molasses, flower, and spices. Except the 
cocoa-nut, they iie\er use fruit in sweetmeats. The 
Bengalees, if their circumstances admit of such an indul- 
gence, eat large quantities of sweetmeats every day, and 
give them to their children to the injury of their health. 
At weddings, shraddhiis, and at almost every religious 
ceremony, sweetmeat*^ are eaten in largo quantities : the 
master of a feast is praised, in proportion to the quantity 
of sweetmeats offered to the image. If a market-place 
contain a hundred shops, twelve or fifteen of them will 
belong to confectioners. These sweet things, however, 
are not very delicate, if compared with those made in 
Europe. Some persons of this cast are farmers, merchants, 
servants, &c. A degree of wealth is acquired by a few, 
and many are able to read the popular tales and poems 
in Bengalee. 

9lh Class. From a shdodrtt and a female kshutriyil 
arose thcKoonibhukarus, or potters^ who make a consider- 
able variety of earthen ware, plaister houses with clay, 
also make bricks, tiles, spouts, balustrades, and those 
images, which, after having been worshipped certain days, 
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are thrown into the rivers or pools ; as well as a number 
ofpla^'things, as birds, horses, gods, coaches, and elephants, 
which are painted or gilt. Bricks, which are also made 
by other casts, are sold at one roopee twelve anas, or two 
roopees, the thousand ; but they are not so good as those 
made in England. The brick-kilns assume a pyramidical 
form ; a moderate kiln contains about two hundred 
thousand bricks. The potters also dig wells, and make 
the round pots with which they are cased, ^ the edges of 
which lap over each other, and form a solid wall of pots, 
far more compact than any brick work, and descending, 
in some instances, one hundred and fitly cubits below the 
surface of the earth. Each pot is about two inches thick, 
and a foot deep. 

Many articles made by the Hindoo potters resemble the 
coarse earthen ware used by the poor in England. They 
do not glaze their common pots ; nor have they any thing 
like porcelain, or the white jugs or basons of England ; 
all their wares being made of brown clay, to which they 
give a lighter or darker colour in baking. The potter 
sells his wares in the market, scarcely ever at his own 
house. A few of the potters are men of some property ; 
and many can read the popular stories in Bengalee. 

lOth Class. From a shoddril and a lemalc kslintriyu 
arose the Tatees, or weavers^ the six divisions of whom 
have no intercourse, so as to visit or intermarry with each 
other. These shdodriis are numerous in Bengal, yet, 
except in their own business, they are said to be very 
Ignorant. Their loom is in substance the same as the 
English, though much more simple and imperfect. They 

^ The Beugalccs have no pumps, and consequently procure their dilnkii^^ 
water alinoEt wholly from pools or rivers : few wells produce good Writer. 

li 4 
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lay the frame almost on the ground^ and sitting with their 
feet twanging down in a hole cut in the earth, thc^y carry 
on their work. 

Women of all casts prepare the cotton- thread for the 
weaver, spinning the thread on a piece of wire, or a very 
thin rod of polished iron, with a ball of clay at one end ; 
this they turn round with the left hand, and supply the 
cotton with the right. The thread is then wound upon a 
stick, or pole, and sold to the merchants or weavers. For 
the coarser thread, the wom|^ make use of a wheel very 
similar to that of the En^ish spinster, though upon a 
smaller construction. The mother of a family, in some 
instances, will procure as much as from seven to ten 
shillings a month by spinning cotton. 

The coarse cloths worn by the natives are made in 
almost every village ; the better sorts, in the neighbour- 
hood of Shantee-poord, Goorttptl, Htiree-palii, Vttrahu- 
ndgdrii, Chdndrd-kona, Dhaka, Rajbdl-hatti, Krishnii- 
devii-poorii, Ksheerdpaee, Radha-ndgdrd, B^lukoochee, 
and Herelu. 

The Hon. Company have factories at Shantee-poord, 
P^rooa, Dwardhata, Ksheerdpaee, Radha-ndgdrd, Gha- 
tald, Dhaka, Maldd, Jdngee-poord, Rajdmdhdl, Hereld, 
Beld-koochee,Nddceya, Ramd-poord, Boyaliya, Sonar-ga, 
Chdndrd-kona, and Yeerbhodmee, where advances are 
made to the weavers, who, in a given time, produce cloths 
according to order. At the Dhaka factory, some years 
ago, cloths to the value of eighty lacks of roopeea were 
bought by the Company in one year.® At Shantee-poord, 

* TTiis fact was mentioDed to me by a gentleman in the serricc, but the 
exact year 1 do not remember. 
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I am informed, the purcha<«es. in some years, amount to 
twelve or fifteen lacks ; at IVlaldti to nearly the same sum, 
and at other places to six or twelve lacks. I give these 
amounts from bare report. 

Bengalee merchants have numerous cloth factories in 
different parts of the country; and some employ annually 
20,000, others 50,000, others a lack, and others two or 
three lacks, of roopees, in the purchase of cloths. 

At Shantee-poorti and CU^ka, muslins are made wfiich 
sell at a hundred roopees #|>iece. The ingenuity of the 
Hindoos in this branch of manufacture is wonderful. 
Persons with whom 1 have coniierbed on this subject say, 
that at two places in Bengal, Sonar-ga and Vikriim-poorii, 
muslins are made by a few families so exceedingly fine, 
that four months are required to weave one piece, which 
sells at four or five hundred roopees. When this muslin 
is laid on the grass, and the dew has fallen upon it, it is 
no longer discernible. 

At Baloochiirtl, near Moorsbiidilbad, Bankoora, and 
other places, silks are made, and sold to the Company and 
to private merchants. The silk weavers are, in a great 
measure, a distinct body from the cloth-weavers. 

Blankets are made in Bengal, and sold at a roopee 
each ; but they are very coarse and thin. Indeed, the 
wool, or rather hair, which grows on the Bengal sheep, 
is so short and coarse, that a warm garment can scarcely 
be manufactured from it. 

A thick cloth, called tfisurii, is made from the web of 
the gootee insect in the district of Veerbhoomee, &:c. 
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The cloths worn by the natives are called Sharec 
(women’s dresses), }oru, dhoolce, oorhanee, paguree 
(turban), t’hetee, &:c. This last sort is worn by widows 
alone. It is perfectly white, whereas the cloth worn by 
married women has always attached to it a border of blue, 
red, or some other colour. 

The cloths exported are, three sorts of miilmul, four 
sorts of niiyunusookhu, turumdanu, khasa, surviitec, guru, 
patnaee, bhagillpooree, dhakaee, jamdanil, dwooriya, 
charkhana, roomrdu, vaudipota, paliingposhu, kshiiru, 
viitee, long clotli, doosootee, tehata, boolboolcliusina, 
chit, ghadeya, banariisce, bootidaru, soophiirphcnee, 
tarQtoru, kalagila, ksheerushukru, karadharee, kootiiee, 
shooshce, dinjity, bafla, 

Cotton piece goods, says the aiilhor of Remarks on the ^ 
Husbandry and Internal Commerce of Bengal, are the 
staple manufacture of India. The various sorts, fabri- 
cated in difterent provinces, from the north of Hindoo^ 
st’han to the southern extremity of the peninsula, are too 
numerous for an ample description of them in this place. 

A rapid sketch must here suffice. It will servo to convey 
some notion of the various manufactures distributed 
through the districts of Bengal and the adjacent provinces ; 
plain muslins, distinguished by various names according 
to the tineness ^nd to the closeness of their texture, as 
well us flowered, striped, or chequered muslins, denonii-^ 
nated from their patterns, are fabricated chiefly in the 
province of Dhaka. The manufacture of the finest sorts 
of thin muslin is almost confined to that province : other 
kinds, wove more closely, are fabricated on the western 
side of the Delta of the Ganges ; and a different sort, dis- 
tinguished by a more rigid texture, does not seem to be 
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limited to particular districts. Coarse muslins, in the 
shape of turbans, handkerchiefs, &c. are made in almost 
every j)rovince ; and the northern parts of Benar^ afford 
both plain and (lowered muslins, which are not ill adapted 
to common uses, though incapable of sustaining any com- 
petition with the beautiful and inimitable fabrics of Dhaka. 
Under the general appellation of calicoes, are included 
various sorts of cloth, to which no lOnglish names have 
been affixed. 'fhey are for the most part known in 
Europe by their Indian denominations. Khasas are fa- 
bricated ill that part of Bengal which is situated north of 
the Gauges, between the Muhanitnda and Icliamutee 
rivers. Cloths, nearly similar in quality, and bearing the 
same name, are made near Tanda, in the vizir’s domi- 
nions. Baftas are manufactured in the southwest corner 
of Bengal, near Lukshmeo-pooru ; and again, on the 
western frontier of Benares, in the neighbourhood of 
Allahabad ; and also in the province of V^ehar and in 
some other districts. Sanas are the chief fabric of Orissa ; 
some are made in the districts of Medinee-poorii ; more 
are imported from the contiguous dominions of the Mar- 
hattas. A similar cloth, under the same denomination, is 
wrought in the eastern parts of the province of Benares. 
Garhas are the manufacture of Veerbhoomee; still 
coarser cloths, denominated gezis and gezinas, are wove 
in almost every district, but especially in the Dooab. 
Other sorts of cloth, the names of which would be less fa- 
miliar to an English reader, are found in various districts. 
It would be superfluous to complete the enumeration. 
Packthread is wove into sackcloth in many places ; and, 
especially, on the northern frontier of Bengal proper ; it 
is there employed as cloathing, by the mountaineers. A 
sort of canvas is made from cotton in the neighbourhood 
of Patqa and of Chatiga ; and flannel well wove but ill 
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fulled, is wrought at Patna and some other places. Blan- 
kets are made every where for common use. A coarse 
cotton ^loth, dyed red with cheap materials, is very 
generally used: it is chiefly manufactured in the middle 
of the Dooab. Other sorts, dyed of various colours, but 
especially blue, are prepared for inland commerce, and 
for exportation by sea. Both fine and coarse calicoes 
receive a topical dying, with permanent and with fugitive 
colours, for common use as well as for exportation. The 
province of Benares, the city of Patna, and the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta, are the pripcipal seats of this manufac- 
ture ; concerning which we cannot omit to remark, that 
the making of chintz appears to be an original art in 
India, long since invented, and brought to so great a 
pitch of excellency, that the ingenuity of artists in Europe 
has hitherto added little improvement, but in the supe- 
rior elegance of the patterns.— The arts of Europe, on 
the other hand, have been imitated in India, but without 
complete success ; and some of the more ancient manufac- 
tures of the country are analogous to those, which have 
been now introduced from Europe. We allude to several 
sorts of cotton cloth. Dimities of various kinds and pat- 
terns, and cloths resembling diaper and damask linen, 
are now' made at Dhaka, Patna, Tanda, and many other 
places. — The neighbourhood of Moorshiidubad is the chief 
seat of the manufacture of wove silk : tafeta, both plain 
and flowered, and many other sorts for inland commerce 
and for exportation, are made there, more abundantly 
than at any other place where silk is wove. Tissues, 
brocades, and ornamented gauzes are the manufacture of 
Ben'ares. Plain gauzes, adapted to the uses of the 
country,, are wove in the western and southern corner of 
Bengal. The weaving of mixed goods, made with silk 
and cotton, flourishes chiefly at Maldii, at Bh|^iilti-poorfi^ 
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and at some towns in the province of Burdwan. Filature 
silk, which may be considered as in an intermediate statei 
between the infancy of raw produce and the maturity of 
manufacture, has been already noticed? A considerable 
quantity is exported to the western parts of India; and 
much is sold at Mirza-poord, a principal mart of Benares, 
and passes thence to the Marhatta dominions, and the 
centrical parts of Hindoost'han. The teser, or wild 
silk, is procured in abundance from countries bordering 
on Bengal, and from some provinces included within its 
limits The wild silk worms are there found on several 
sorts of trees, which are common in the forests of Sylhet, 
Asam, and Dekhin. The cones are large, but sparingly 
covered with silks. In colour and lustre too, the silk is 
far inferior to that of the domesticated insect. But its 
cheapness renders it useful in the fabrication of coarse 
silks. The importation of it may be increased by en- 
couragement ; and a very large quantity may be exported 
in the raw state, at a very moderate rate. It might be 
used in Europe for the^ preparation of silk goods; and, 
mixed with wool or cotton, might form, as it now does in 
India, a beautiful and acceptable manufacture.^ 

llth Class. From a shoodru and a female kshdtriyil 
arose the Kiirmiikarus, or blacksmiths^ who are not very 
numerous : in populous villages there may be two or 
three families, but in some districts six or eight villages 
contain scarcely more than one. Under the super- 
in tendance of a European, the Bengal blacksmith becomes 
a good workman, but every thing which is the offspring 
ofhi^ own genius alone, is clumsy and badly finished. 

\ 

^ 1 hope the author will excuse the alterations made in the writing of (he 
aamts in this article. 
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Amongst other articles, he makes arrows, bill-hooks, the 
spade-hoe, the axe, the farmer’s weeding knife, the plough- 
share, the sickle, a hook to lift up the corn while the 
oxen are treading it out; as well as nails, locks, keys, 
knives, chains, scissars, razors, cooking utensils, builders’ 
and joiners’ tools, instruments of war, &c. Very few 
of these shdodrus arc able to read. 

12/A Class. From a voishyu and a female kshutriyi* 
arose the Magildhiis, viz. persons employed near the 
king to awake him in the morning, by announcing 
the hour, describing the beauties of the morning, lucky 
omens, and the evils of sloth ; repeating the names of the 
gods, &c. They likewise precede the king in his journies, 
announcing his approach to the inhabitants of the towns 
and villages through which he is to pass.** 

Class. From a kshiitriyii and a female bramhiin 
arose the Malakariis, or sellers of flowers. They prepare 
the wedding crown for the bridegroom, as well as 
the lamps and the artificial flowers carried in the mar- 
riage precession.*' The malakarus also make gun-pow- 
der and tire-works ; work in gardens; sell Howlers to the 
bramhuns for worship,^ and to others as ornaments for the 
neck, &c. 

* Aijotlicr cast of people go two or three clays' journey before the king^ 
and comiiiuiid the inhabitapts to clear and repair the way ; a very necessary 
»tep this in a country wlicre tliere are no public roads. “ Prepare ye 
tlie way of the Lord, make his paths straight. Every valley shall be filled, 
and every mountain and hill shall be brought low ; and the crooked shall 
he made straight, and the rough ways shall be made smooth." 

This crown is principally made with the stalk of a species of millingta- 
nSa, covered with ornaments, and painted with various colours ; the lamp! 
are made of talk mineral, and the flowers, of millingtouia painted ; they are 
flxrd on rods. 

• Flowers, to be presented to images, arc also plucked from the trees 
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14/A, i5lhj and liith Classes, From a kshtitriyti and a 
female branibiin arose the Sootus, or charioteers^ and 
from a voishyii and a Ibniale shuodru, the Tilees, and 
Tamboolces, or shop-keepers. The latter cultivate and 
sell the pawn leaf/ 

17lh Class. IVom a kayusFIiu and a female voisliyii 
arose the Tukshiikus, or joiners. The Hindoo joiners 
make gods, bedsteads, window frames, doors, boxes, seats, 
pillars ftn- Iiouses, 'J'liey also delineate idol figures 

on boards, and sometimes paint the image ; some engage 
in masonry. Formerly the Hindoo joiners had neither 
rule, compass, nor even a giniblet, nor indeed did flie 
most skilful possess more than ten arlicles of what com- 
poses a joiner's chest of tools; but they liave now added 

by (Ijc woi'shiplJOi j or by hii* or rliildjcn, or seivaot's. Persons pliiclc- 
incr tbcho flown s, or cariyir.g them lo icMrples, in small babKets, may be 
Constantly seen in a mc||^nlng as the tiaveller passes alonej. 

^ No pci son need be told, Ibat the use of the betle-nu!, with lime, 
tl r Ica^efi of the belle vine, and the iii'^pis'^atcd juice of :i sjiecics of mimosa, 
is mjbcr'*al tbroui'hout India. Another variety of the bctlc-mit, which 
Is nmcli soltertlian iho conimon sort, is ebewod singly; or with cardarnunis, 
spices or tobacco ; or with the same things which were fust mentioned, but 
loose insrcdd of being wrapped up in belle ka\es. The common aicca 
nut i'' the jiroduce of Iieni»al ; plantations of fliat beautiful jialm tree 
aie common thinuc'hout the lower parts of this jirovince, atid the nut is no 
ircon ^idcrable obj'cct of inland commeice. The mimosa c’hauir (or catechu, 
if this barbarou.i namjc mnst be retained,) grows wild in almost every forest 
throughout India. Its inspi-svaicd juice (ab'«urdly called tci ra japonica) is an 
import from ill cultivated districts into tlio'^e whirli are better inhabited, and 
need not tlterefore be noticed in this place. The betle vine (a species of 
pepper) is cultivated throughout ludia ; and its leaves aie seldom trans.> 
ported to any considerable distance from the place of their growth : ‘lovercd 
vineyards containing this plant, or artificial mounds on which tlicy formerly 
stood, are to be seen in the prcciucts of almost every town or populous 
village. The culture is laborious, auil is raostl} the separate occupation of 
a j)firticular tribe.— J/r. Coltbrovhe. 
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a number, and, under the superintendance of a European, 
are ahi# to execute very superior work. In some villages, 
several families of joiners, in ten others, perhaps, not two 
individuals of this cast, are to be found. The carpenters 
are in general extremely ignorant ; very few are able to 
read. 

Class, From the same casts sprang the Rtijiikiis, 
or washermen. The Hindoo washerman was formerly 
unacquainted with the use of soap ; he still makes a 
w^h with the urine of cows, or the ashes of the plantain, 
or of the argemone mexicana. He does not rub the 
cloth betwixt his hands like the English washerwoman, 
but after it has been steeped in the wash, and boiled, he 
dips it repeatedly in water, and heats it on a board, 
which is generally placed by the side of a pool. He 
formerly knew nothing of ironing, clear-starching, or 
calendering ; and he continues the practise of beating the 
clothes of the natives, after they are flashed and dried, 
with a heavy mallet. Europeans employ these men 
as servants, or pay them a stipulated price, from half 
a crown to five shillings the hundred. They are very dis- 
honest; frequently stealing or changing the clothes with 
which they are entrusted. The Hindoo women do not 
even wash the clothes of their own families. 

19th Class, From a voidyii and a femalfe voishytt sprung 
the SwQrniikarhs, or goldsmiths. The principal articles 
wrought by this cast are images, utensils for worship, or- 
naments, and sundry dishes, cups, &c. used at meals. 
Gold and silver ornaments^ are very much worn by Hin- 

* The fear of thieves was so great under the native governments, 
that persons were afraid of wearing costly ornaments, and often bulled their 
property, In a brass or an earthen pot, in tlie earth : adding a lock of hair^ 

* A 
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does of both sexed ; even persons in the lowest ctroulni* 
stnnees, in large towns^ wear gold or silver.rags tbebr 
fingers. The work of the swtirnhkartls is very itiiper«- ^ 
fectly finished. For very plain worh^ they charge one 
ana, for superior work two, three, or h>ur alias, upon the 
weight of a roopee. They are charged, even by the shas* 
trils, with a strong propensity to commit frauds, by mixing 
inferior metals with silver or gold. Raja Krishiiti* 
Chiindrii-Rayq cut off the hands of a goldsmith, whp had 
mixed inferior metals in a golden image of Doorga ; but 
afterwards, for his dexterity, granted him and his heirs 
annual pension of a thousand roopees. 

^Oih Class. From the same casts sprung the Soovttrnii- 
btinikus, who are chiefly money-changers, though called 
bankers. The private property of two or three native 
bankers in Calcutta, it is said, amounts to not less than a 
million of roopees each : they have agents all over the 
country, through Whom they carry on business, allowing 
ten per cent, interest on money. They buy and sell old 
gold and silver ; also the shells (kourees) used as money ; 
and examine the value of wrought gold and silver. Some 
persons of this cast are employed by merchants and others 
to detect counterfeit money. 

Each roopee contains in silver the value of fourteen 
anas, two anas being added for the expense of coining. 
Counterfeit roopees of the same weight, as the current 
one are found in circulation ; the persons issuing them, 
coin at less expence than at two anas the roopee. These 
btinikiis stand charged with almost the same propensity 

n broken koiiiee or two, and some ashes, as a charm to secure It from the 
grasp of the messengers of Koot6i&, the god of riches In other words, 
they feared that their own god would plunder their houtee / 

VOL. III. M 
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to coipipit fr^ud^ b,b the goldsmiths : some of them have, 
fropi state of poverty, raised themselves to the 

po^aspipti pf immense wealth, several of the richest Hin- 
^pps iu Calcutta, belonging to this east. 

^Ist Class. From a gopii and a female voishyii arose 
the ToilQkards, or oilmetij who prepare the oil, as well as 
sell it. They purchase the seeds, from which they pre- 
pare, iQ the mill erected in a straw bpuse adjoining to 
thair own, five kinds of oil. The oilmen ^re generally 
ppor and ignorant : a few have acquired a trifling patri- 
mony. The Hindoos use only oil lampa in their houses, 
knowing nothing of the use of candles.^' 

22d Class. From the same casts sprung the Abhecrus, 
or milk-men^ Several other casts sell milk, but these are 
the persons to whom this employment properly belongs. 
They are very illiterate. 

The common Hindoo cow seldom gives more than 
about a quart of milk at a time, which is sold for two- 
pence. The milkman who depends wholly on his busi- 
ness, keeps a number of cows, and feeds them in the 
house with broken rice, rice straw, mustard seed from 
which the oil has been extracted, &c. He very rarely 
sends them out to graze.* Tlie men milk the cows, cut 

^ Among the many domestic conveniences introduced among civilized na- 
tions, of which the poorer Hindoos know nothing, may be reckoned, chairs, 
tableii, couches, kniros and forks, spoons, plates, dishes, almost all the 
apparatus of a cook-room, pins, buttons, buckles, needles, soap, stockings, 
hats,^ &c. &c. The poor have only one garment, and that a mere shred of 
cloth ; three parts of the male population never vrear shoes ; modest women 
nev^^ wear them. The value of all the hQusefaold funiiture of a commen 
day-labourer wUl uot amount to more than ten or twdve shillSegs, 
‘i'o obtain food for horses, grass is cut up eyen by the roots. 
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straw, and feed them ; th^ women gather theduitg> aii4 
dry it in cakes for fuel, and it Is aehially ill 
kets as ftiel. The railkman also sells the ulriiik 
to washermen ; he likewise sells cords, Whej,lndeWifthd 
butter.*^ A good mtldh<cow is worth sixteen or .twenty 
roopees; a bullock, six. For an aecodnt of the worship 
of the cow, see the proeeding volumes. ' 

^3d Class. From a gopii and a female shoodrii arose 
the Dheevtiriis, or Jishetmen* Several casts follow this 
employment, and use a variety of nets : ^ome of the nets 
are veiy large, requiring tWo boats to spread them out, and 
to take them up : they frequently go on the water at night, 
hoping foi^ more success than in the day. Many persons 
obtain very large sums of money by farming pools, brooks, 
lakes, See* as, after the rivers attain a certain height, these 
pieces of water are crowded with fish. Almost all the 
Hindoos eat fish with their rice, though some voishnuvfis, 
and very religious persons, abstain even from fish. In a 
boiled state, fish was formerly offered to the gods, and 
reckoned among the bloody sacrifices. The fishermen 
are very hardy, sustaining, in a surprizing manner, expo- 
sure to a burning sun in the day, atid to the night dews, 
when lying almost naked on their boats ; they are very 
industrious, but continue poor and illiterate. The wives 
of the fishermen, laying aside all the natural timidity of 
the Hindoo female, sell the fish in^ Che market, and 
approach a considerable way towards their sisters of 
Billingsgate. 

24/A Class* From the same casts sprung the Shoundi- 
kiis, or disiilkrsy who make several kinds of arrack, the 

^ Stale butter, made hot over the fire, to prevent its t)ecoming more 
rancid. 
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most common of which is called dhunoo ; and the princi* 
pnl ing^i^dients in which are rice, molasses, water, and 
spices.' These spices are said to be made up by certain 
drug^gists, in the district of Burdwan, from the roots of 
one hundred and twenty^six different plants. The distil- 
lers place 801b. of rice, and the same quantity of molasses 
and spices, in a jar containing 1601b. of water ; and close 
the mouth of the jar with clay, to prevent the entrance 
of the external air ; in this state it continues, in the hot 
weather, five or six da}s, and in the cold weather, eight 
or ten. After this, the liquor is carried to the still, which, 
like every other article of Hindoo mechanism, is extreme- 
ly simple, and even clumsy : the earthen pan containing 
the liquor is placed on the fire, and its mouth covered 
with another pan, and the crevices closed with clay. In 
the pan which serves for the cover, two incisions are 
made, in which are inserted two bamboo pipes, for con- 
ducting the steam into two pans placed beneath, and 
into which the other ends of the pipe are inserted. The 
latter pans rest on a board which is placed on a large 
earthen vessel fiill of water, and this water a person con- 
tinues to throw on the pans to condense the steam. From 
the above ingredients, 401b. of arrack are made, but tbe 
distillers dilute it with a considerable quantity of water. 
The pi’ice is about two-pence the quart : some persons 
drink four quarts without intoxication. Should the 
liquor prove too. weak, the distiller steeps in it some 
leaves of the jilyupalu. Another kind of arrack is called 
mutichoorfi, in which the ingredients are, 201b. of rice ; 
801b. of molasses; 1601b. of water, and 180 balls of spices. 
The name of another kind is doyasta, the ingredients of 
which are nearly the same as those of the last mentioned. 
Another kind of spirit, called panchee, is made with fried 
spices and water; the ingredients are not put into 
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the still, but are merely placed in th^ sun jit a vr^epap^ 
and drawn out when wanted. Other kinds of spirits, as 
kiimula, narangoe, vatavee, kayavoo, armanee^ golapii, 
aravoo, and mujini'l, are prepared by the Hindoo distiller, 
who also makes anise'seed water. The distillers also 
make a liquor, which they call rum, with molasses, the 
juice ot the talu tree, and the bark of the vabilla; and the 
proportion of each article is, of molasses 160ib., the same 
quantity of the talfi juice, and 201b. of the bark. This 
rum is distilled in copper vessels, the earthern ones giving 
it an offensive smell. 

25th Class. From a malakaru and a female shoodrit 
arose the Natus, or dancers ^ but there are at present 
none of this cast in Bengal. The dancing at the Hindoo 
festivals is performed partly by MGsiilmans, and partly 
by different casts of Hindoos, who mix singing with danc- 
ing; the Hindoo women who dance before the idols are 
of different casts, collected from houses of ill- fame ; at the 
entertainments called yatrtt, different casts dance and 
sing. The feelings of the Hindoo^ are exceedingly 
shocked at seeing the English ladies degrading themselves 
(as they call it) into dancing girls. 

2Qlh Class. From a sboodru and a female bramhun 
arose the Chandaliis, who are chiefly employed as fisher** 
men or day-labourers. 

21th Class. From a shoodrh and a kshiltriyh fempte 
arose the Chtlrmiikariis, or shoe makers. This despised 
cast makes shoes from diflerent skins, and even from that 
of the cow, which are sold for four-pence or sixpence a 
pair ; a better kind, which will last two years, for one 
shilling and sixpence. Several kinds of gilt and oriia- 

u 3 
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tiiQnte4 Bhoes are brought for sale from the upper pro- 
vinces.iAio Bengal ; these cost as much as from three to 
forty roopeea a pair. The shoemakers are also employed 
as musicians at weddings, feasts, and religious ceremo- 
nies ; the horrid din of their music reminds a European, 
that these men have been used to no sound except that of 
the hammer on the lap-stone. 

S8/A Class. From a rdjtiku and a female voishyd 
sprung the Patdnees, or ferrymen^ who are much em- 
ployed in Bengal, where there are so few bridges (there 
are none over large rivers). In some places, the ferry 
boats are much crowded, and in stormy weather they 
frequently upset, when multitudes perish : this is particu- 
larly the case near Calcutta, where the current is very 
rapid. 

S9/A Class. From an oilman and a voishyd female 
arose the Dolavahcea; persons employed as fishermen, 
palanqueen bearers, &c. 

ZQili to the 38ik Class. From a Magiidhu and a female 
shoodrii arose the Malos, another class of Jishermen. 
From a shoodrd and a female kshutriyii arose the Chasa- 
koiviirtQs who are employed in agriculture. From a 
voishytl and a female kshtitriyu arose the Gopds, a class 
of From a bramhdn and a female shoddru 

arose the Yarooees, sellers of the panu leaf. From a 
Malakard and a female shoodrii arose the ShavQkds. 
Fiiom a.Magiidhti and a female sfaoodrd arose the Shika- 
reef^ or hunters. From a goldsmith and a female roishyti 
arose the Mdldgrahees, or sweepers. From the same 
also sprung the Koorttviis. From a shoemaker and 
a l^esale voisbyti arose the 
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39th Class* From » dliecvit and a female 
arose the Mtillus, or snake^catchers^ and Quack do6lore^ 
They carry snakes in baskets as a shew, and, hairin(^ 
taken out their poisonous fangs, play with them before 
the spectators, receiving their bite on their arms, folding 
them round their necks, dec. at which times thby ush 
musical instruments ; but there does not appear to be any 
instances of serpents being affected by music, though 
many Hindoos believe, that they can be drawn out of 
thehr holes by the power of charms or incantations ; and 
perhaps the Psalmist alludes to a similar opinion, wheii 
he says of the wicked, they are like the deaf adder, that 
stoppetli her ear, which will not hearken to the voice of 
the charmer, charming never so wisely.’* 

AOth Class. From a man named DevGildi (brought into 
Bengal by the bird Giirooru !) and a female voishyti, 
arose the Giinfikiis, and Badytikartls. The former wear 
the poita, and are called DoivOgnU bramhuns ; the latter 
are miserable musicians ; they also make different kinds 
of mats. 

To a people who use no chairs, and few bedsteads, 
mats are very necessary ; and a number are made in Ben- 
gal. The name of the most inferior mat is.chanch, which 
is made from the grass khUree,* and is three cubits and a 
half long, and two cubits and a half broad ; it li^sold for 
about two-pence. A coarse mat, called jhdntCila, if^ made 
firoai the grass in^liya,"* and sold for eight anas. TfaO 
dtirmils, made frOm the reed arundo tibialis, are used to 
sit and sleep upon, as well as to inclose the sides and 
.ends of the houses of the poor, twenty or thirty' of which 
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are sold for a roopee. Of another sort, called moula, 
five cubltn long and three and a half wide, and made from 
the above reed cut into small threads, eight, nine, or ten, 
are sold for a roopee. Another kind, used to sit and 
sleep upon, is made from the grass ktichkuchi^a ; thirty- 
two of wliich, four cubits long and two broad, are sold 
for a roopee. Sixteen mats of nearly the same dimen^ 
sions as the last, made from the grass meiiya, are sold 
for a roopee. Valaiidiya, a mat made at a village of this 
name, is very much used by the natives to sit and sleep 
upon : eight of them are sold for the roopee. Another 
kind, called katcc, five cubits long and three broad, made 
from the grass patec, sells at half a roopee the pair; su- 
perior kinds are sold at one, two, three, four, five, six, 
and even eight roopees the pair. From the rough grass 
hogula‘ another kind of mat is made, sixty of which are 
sold for a roopee. From the leaves of the date and of 
the fan palms, mats are made, sixteen of which are sold 
for a roopee. A very strong mat for floors, which will 
last many years, is made with split canes.^ A sacred mat, 
used in worship, is made of the grass kashii,'' and sold at 
ditferent prices, from a penny to one roopee each. Ano- 
ther kind, the sheetillupatees,*^ laid on beds or couches on 
account of their coolness, are sold at one roopee up to 
five each. 

415 / Cf^s From, king Vend, in a miraculous manner, 
sprung the Mlechus, Poolindus, Pookkushus, Khiisus, 
Ytivjiniis^ Sookshmiis, Kainbojus, Shuviirfis, and Khiiriis. 
All Europeans are branded with the name of Mlechfi, 
which word, according to the pooraniis, denotes persons 

^ T]rp]]|a elcphaDta. ^ Borasus flabelliformiat ^ Calamua rotaiig. 

« apontaiicutn. ^ Tbalia dichotoma. 
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who despise the gods, and partake of forbidden food ; or, 
in other words, persons whose manners differ from those 
of the Hindoos. The MQsiilmans are called Yttvilnfts.* 

The H indoos generally speak of thirty'^six casts of shoo- 
drfis ; but those here collected, from one of the smritees, 
amount to nearly fifty ; and the names of several more 
might have been added. 

Remarks on the rjffcts of the Ca^l . — The Hindoo shas- 
triis bear the most evident proofs, that the founders of 
this system must have been men who designed to deify 
themselves. We can sciircely suppose that the system 
originated with a monarch, for he would not have placed 
the regal power beneath that of the priestliood ; it could 
only spring from a number of proud ascetics, who, how- 
ever, were far from being sincere in their rejection of 
secular affairs, as they secured to their own order all the 
wealth and honours of the country, together with the 
service of the other three orders. Agreeably to this plan, 
the persons of the first order were to be worshipped as 
gods ; all the duties of the second concentrated in this, 
they were to protect the brainhtlns ; the third W'as to ac- 
quire wealth for them, and the fourth to perform their 
menial service ; the rules for these orders w^re so fixed, 
that though the higher orders might sink into the lower, 
the latter could never rise, except in another birthC^ 

The institution of the cast, so for from having contri- 
buted to the happiness of society, has been one of its 
greatest scourges. It is the formation of artificial orders, 
ift#iipendentiy of merit or demerit, dooming nine tenths 

* Tfae Hindoos say, that from a sage of this name the MtisAlmans are 
descended. 
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of the people^ even before birth, to a state of mental and 
bodily degradation, in which they are for ever shut ont 
from all the learning and honours of the country. 

The distinctions of rank in Europe are founded upon 
civic merit or learning, and answer very important ends 
in the social union ; but this system commences with an 
act of the most consummate injustice that was ever per- 
petrated ; binds in chains of adamant hine-tenths of the 
people ; debars them for ever from all access to a higher 
state, whatever their merits may be ; puts a lock upon the 
whole intellect of three of the four orders, and branding 
their very birth with infamy, and rivetting their chains for 
ever, says to millions and millions of mankind, You 
proceeded from the feet of Briimha ; you were created for 
servitude.** 

Some persons have thought that the cast, as it respected 
mechanical employments, must be advantageous, since, by 
confining the members of one family to one trade, it secured 
improvement. Actual experience, however, completely 
disproves this theory, for Hindoo mechanics never intro- 
duce a new article of trade, nor improve an old one. I 
know that improvements have been made under the in- 
spection of Europeans, but these do not enter into the 
argument. For native use, the same cloths, the same 
aartbeiijt brass, iron, and other utensils, the same gold and 
silver ornaments, in use from time immemorial, unim- 
proved, are in use at this day. But, if these mechanical 
employments had been thrown open to all ranks, who can 
say jgkit advances might not have been made in improve- 
miiPP Those who are acquainted with the effect#'^f 
JBItrOpean skill and taste on the artists of Bengal, can see 
l^ery plainly an amazing change for the better : the native 
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goldsmiths, joiners, smiths, slioe-makers, &c. under the[ 
superintendanee of Europeans, produce work little inferior 
to that imported from Europe. 

Hut not only is the cast contrary to every principle of 
justice and policy ; it is repugnant to every feeling of 
benevolence. The social circle is almost invariably com* 
posed of persons of the same cast, to the careful exclnsioii 
of others. It arms one class of men against another ; it 
gives rise to the greatest degree of pride and apathy. It 
forms a sufficient excuse for not doing an act of bene- 
volence towards another, that he is not of the same cast ; 
nay, a man dying with thirst will not accept of a cooling 
draught of water from the hands or the cup of a person of 
a lower cast. I knew a kayiist’hd, whose son had rejected 
the cast, seek an asylum at his son’s house just before 
death ; yet so strong were the prejudices of cast, that the 
old man would not eat from the hands of his own son, but 
crawled on his hands and knees to the house of a neigh- 
bour, and received food from entire strangers rather than 
from bis own child, though he was then on the brink of 
that world, where all casts are resolved into those of the 
righteous and the wicked. If a shoodrQ enter the cookr- 
room of a bramhiin, the latter throws away all his earthen 
vessels as defiled ; nay, the very touch of a shoodrii makes 
a bramhdn unclean, and compels him to bathe, in.ordev 
to wash away the stain. On the other hand, in tiho spirit 
of revenge, the toords, a qlass of shoodrds, consider their 
houses defiled, and throw away their cooking utensils> if 
a bramhdn visit them, but they do not thus treat even » 
Mdsdlman. The k^ycs, another cast of shoodrds, also 
th^w away their cooking vessels if a bramhdn com^paia 
their boat. In short, the cast murders all the social and 
benevolent feelings ; and shuts up the heart of man against 
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man in’a manner unknown even amongst the most savage 
tribes. The apathy of the Hindoos has been noticed by 
all who are acquainted with their character : when a boat 
sinks in a storm on the Ganges, and persons are seen 
floating or sinking all around, the Hindoos in those boats 
which may remain by the side of the river, or in those 
passing by at the time, look on with perfect indifferenoe, 
perhaps without moving an oar for the rescue of those 
who are actually perUhiiig. 

What is the crime for which a person frequently forfeits 
his cast, and becomc's an outcast and an exile for ever ? 
Perhaps he has been found eating with a virtuous friend ; 
or, he has embraced the religion of his conscience ; or, he 
has visited other countries on business, and has been com- 
pelled, by the nature of his situation, to eat food not 
cooked by persons of his own cast. For these, or other 
reasons, the cast proscribes him his father’s house, and if 
his mother consent to talk with him, it mubt be by stealth, 
or at a distance from the place which was once his home, 
into which he must never more enter. Hence the cast 
converts hospitality, friendship, and the desire to visit 
foreign realms, into crimes, and inflicts on the offender, 
in some cases, a punishment worse than death itself. 
GhUnushyamfi, a bramhiin, about thirty-five years ago, 
went4o England, and lost his rank. GokoolQ, another 
bramhtln, about the same time, went to Madras, and was 
renounced by his relations ; but, after incurring some 
expense in feasting bramhtlns, he regained his cast. In 
the year 1808, ^ blacksmith, of Serampore, returned from 
Madrfis, and was disowned by his friends, but afler ex- 
pendifig two thousand roopees amongst the bramhuns, he 
wW restored to'his family. In the year 1801, the mother 
of Kalee^prusad-ghoshh, a rich kaytlsfhii, of Benares, 
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who had lost cast by intercourse with Miisdlinans, and 
was called a pcer-alee,' died. Kalee-prtisad was linieh 
concerned about presenting the offerings to the inanes^ 
and, after much intreaty and promise of rewards, at last 
prevailed upon eleven bramhiins to pcrfiwm the ceremonies 
in the night. A person who hod a dispute with these 
bramhtiiis informed against them, and they were imme- 
diately abandoned by their friends. After waiting several 
days in vain, hoping that his friends would relent, one of 
these bramhdns, suspending ajar of water from his body, 
drowned himself in the Ganges ! — Some years ago, Ramil, 
a brarnhriii, of Trivenee, having, by mistake, married his 
son to a peer-alee girl, and being abandoned by his friends, 
died through grief. In the year 1803, Shivu-glioshd, a 
kayilst’hu, married a peer-alee girl, and was not restored 
to his cast till after seven years, and he had expended 
700 roopees. — About the same period, a bramh finer, of 
Velu-pookhfiriya, having been deflowered, and in con- 
sequ''nr€‘ deprived of her cast, refused all food, and expired 
in a few days. — In the village of Bfijbfij, some years agpo, 
a young man who had lost his cast through the criminal 
intrigues of his mother, a widow, in a state of frenzy, 

A nnwab of llie name of PCer-alee is charj^cd uith having destroyed th« 
rank of many Hiiuloo**, bramhuns, and others ; and from the-e persons ba^e 
descended a very considerable number of families , scattered over tl)e country, 
who have been branded witli the name of their oppressor. These persons 
piactice ail the ceremonies of the Hindoo religion, but are carefully avoided 
by other Hindoos as outcasts. It is supposed, that not less than fiftyfamilieB 
of pe^r-alees live in Calcutta, who employ bramhun priests to perform the 
ceremonies of the Hindoo leligion for them. It is said, that raja Krishnu* 
Chuiidi u-Rayii was proniised fi\c lacks -of roopees by a peer-alee, if be would 
only honour him with a visit of a few moments : bur lie refused. 

“ On account of marriages being contracted to early iu this country^ttie 
number of virgiu widows is very great. The Hindoos acknowledge tbict 
almost all young widows, being excluded from a second marriage, live In * 
state of adultery. 
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poisoned himself, and bis tno brothers abandoned the 
coiintry.-^*6ooroo-prQaad, a btathbiin, of Charna, in 
Burdwan, not many years ago, through fear of losing cast, 
in consequence of the infidelity of his wife, abandoned his 
home, and died of grief at Benares.<^About the year 1800, 
abramhiince, of Shantee-poortl, murdered her illegitimate 
child, to prevent discovery and loss of cast.^In the year 
1807, a bramhun, of TrivenSe, murdered his wife by 
strangling her> under the fear that he should lose cast, 
through her criminal intrigues.^-About the year 1790, 
Kalee-dastt, a bramhiln, who had married, through the 
wickedness of a ghiitilkti, a washerman's daughter, was 
obliged to fly with her to Benares, but being there dis- 
covered, he sold all his property and fled, and his wife fell 
into a state of insanity. In the time of raja Krishnfi- 
Chiindrti-Ray u, a bramhtin, ofShantee-poorii, was charged 
with a criminal intrigue with the daughter of a shoe-maker : 
the raja forbad the barber to shave the family, or the 
washerman to wash for them ; in this distress, they applied 
to the raja, and afterwards to the niiwab, but in vain. 
After many pretended friends had, by fair promises, drained 
them of their all, the raja relented, and permitted them to 
be shaved, but the family have not obtained their rank to 
this day. 

Numbers of outcasts abandon their homes, and wander 
aboht till death. Mdny other instances might be given 
in which the fear of losing cast has led to the perpetration 
of the most shocking murders, which in this country are 
easily concealed; and thousands of children are mur- 
dered in the womb, to prevent discovery and the con- 
sequent loss of cast, particularly in the houses of the 
kooleenti bramhiins. 
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Not only is a person who has lost cast deprived of bis 
property, and renounced by bis firiends, but he is mx* 
eluded from all the services and comforts of religion; 
from all its supposed benefits at and after death, and is of 
course considered as miserable in a future state. 

The Hindoos relate a story of Vacliuspiitec^niishrti, 
who lived about six hundred years ago, and who, ibr 
repeating the four viSdiis from memory before the king 
of Nit’hila, received as a foe 10,000 cows. As tbo 
reception of a gift of cows is forbidden, in the kiilee 
yoogd,* the friends of the ptlndit renounced him as an 
outcast, till he had made the proper atonement, by 
offering a piece of gold. And thus, a man who according 
to the branihdns, could repeat the four vedds from 
memory, the repetition of the trilliteral sellable of which 
would remove the sins of a world, was made an outcast, 
because he had received a present of cows. If he had 
received a gift to the same amount in another form, 
he would have been blameless. 

According to the shastrtis, the offences by which rank 
is lost, are, the eating with persons of inferior cast 
cohabiting with women of low cast; eating flesh or 
drinking spirits; partaking of that which has been pre- 

i 

^ This is forbidden both in the smritces and pooranhs : thougih most 
of the bramhfins, at present, find the temptation too strong to resist. A 
gift of gold is also forbidden. 

y The Hindoo system is not only a system of terror as it respects the rules 
of the cast ; but of pride, as admitting, on the one hand, no proselytes, and, 
on the other, branding other casts with opprobrious names, and declaring 
their very biith and manners infamous. Invite one of the lowest ordete of 
shoodrOs to a feast wi^h an European of the highest rank, and he turiisaWfty 
his face with the most marked disgust. i 
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pared by a person of an inferior order ; dealings in things 
prohibited by the shastrd, as cow-^skins, fish, &c. 

Persons may sink lower in cast, in cases where they do 
not become entire outcasts. A bramhiin, by officiating 
Bs priest to a slioodrd, does not become a shoodnl, but he 
sinks into a despised order of bramhdns. 

Persons breaking the rules of the cast were formerly 
punished by the Hindoo kings; now it depends upon 
mere a<icident whetlier a person violating the rules of the 
cast be proceeded against or not. Strictly speaking, 
scarcely any Hindoos live according to ihese rules, 
and vast multitudes daily and notoriously violate them. 
In some respects, the great body of the people do that 
which is forbidden : as for instance, they eat rice pre- 
pared for sale by Mdsdlmans : here the number of 
offenders is so great, that the law cannot be enforced." 
Where a person is known to retain a Musdlman mistress, 
the offence is frequently w;iiiked at, unless he happens to 
quarrel with another, and then tiie latter insists upon his 
being excluded the cast. When only one person objects 
to eat or smoke with another who has forfeited his cast, 
he is often bribed to hold his peace; but if a number of 
persons object, the rase is desperate; yet there are times 
when a delinquent forms a party in his favour, w'ho 
decUcip, that they will retain him amongst them. Some- 
times the whole village assembles, to decide about a per- 
son’s retaining the cast ; when, if the decision be in his 
favour, all his friends eat wdth him ; if not, they refuse, 
and prohibit hid entering their houses. There is no 
other form of exclusion. 

Peiwiis who have been deprived of their cast, have, in 
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some instances, offered large sums to regain it, but in vain. 
On the contrary, other offenders, who have had no ene- 
to oppose them, and very little that the brainhuns 
could seize, have regained their cast tor a mere trifle/' 
The only way of being reinstated in their rank is to give 
a feast to bramhiiiis ; all things may be obtained by 
pleasing tliis privileged order, in. uliosc hands the cast is 
either a treasury chest, or a rod of iron. 

After the establishment of the English power in Beff- 
gal, the cast of a bramhun of (’idculta was destroyed by 
an European, who forced into his mouth flesh, spirits, 
After remaining three >ears an outcast, great eflbrts 
were made, at an expense of 80,000 roopees, to regain 
the cast, but in vain, as many brumhflns of the same 
order lefnsed consent. After this, an expense of two 
lacks of roopees more was incurred, when lie was rc'stored 
to his friends. About the year I80i?, a person in Calcutta 
expended in feasting and presents to brainhuns, 50,000 
roopees to obtain his cast, which had been lost through 
eating nith a bramhun of the peer-aloe cast. After this, 
two peer-alee bramlitlns of Calcutta made an effort to 
obtain their cast, but were disappointed, after expending 
a very large sum. 

Sometimes a person is restored to his cast on making 

Alany different casts have at their head individuals called Pramanikus, 
who are consulted on all points lelating to the cast. When persons wish to 
make a feasts they consult their pramaniku respecting who shall be invited^ 
and what presents shall be given to the guests. The sliuodrus of one cast 
living in four or five villages ha\e one pramaniku^ who adjusts differences 
between the individuals of the cast over which he presides. If a per- 
son says, he will not eat with another, because he has done something con- 
trary to the rules of the cast, the pramaniku sometimes adjusts the business, 
by reminding tliis man, that in his family also there are such and such 
marks of the plague. 

VOL. III. N 
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the requisite atonement ; but many affirm that the atone- 
ment benefits the party only in a future state, and does 
not effect his restoration to society in this world. The 
offering of atonement is a cow, or a piece of gold, 
or cloth, or a few kourees. 

Such are the baneful effects of the cast on social life. 
But that which, more than any thing else, in the opinion 
of a sincere Christian, condemns the cast, is the resistance 
which it opposes to the prevalence of the true religion. 
If a Hindoo be convinced of the excellency of the Christian 
religion, he must become a martyr the same hour that 
he becomes a Christian. He must think no more of 
sitting in the bosom of his family, but must literally for- 
sake all that he hath *’ to become the disciple of Christ. 
Liberty to obey the decisions of the mind, and the convic- 
tions of conscience, has ever been considered as one of the 
most important birth-rights of a rational being ; but the 
cast opposes all the rights of reason and conscience, and 
presents almost insurmountable obstacles to the progress 
of truth. 

The loss of cast, however, loses half its terrors where a 
person can obtain society suited to his wishes : the cliains 
of the cast, too, are severely or lightly felt in proportion 
to a person’s worldly incumbrances : an unmarried person 
finds it comparatively easy to leave one order of society 
and enter into another. I have seen some who have lost 
cast, quite as happy as those possessed of all that this dis- 
tinction could bestow : many of the peer-alees are pos- 
sessed of large property, and are invited to Hindoo 
festivals without reserve ; with this difference only l>e- 
twixt them and other Hindoos, that they do not mix with 
the other casts at the lime of eating ; bu thii exists also 
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among different ranks of bramhuns : a bramhdn of high 
rank will not eat in the same house, and at the same time, 
with a bramhun of low cast. 

In some parts of India, the natives do things with 
impunity which in other parts would cause the loss of cast. 
In the upper provinces, the regulations of the cast rela- 
tive to eating are less regarded than in Bengal ; while 
the intermixture of the casts in marriage is there guarded 
against with greater anxiety. 

Thousands of Hindoos daily violate the rules of the cast 
in secret, and disavow it before their friends : this fact 
refers to several new sects, who have seceded, in some 
measure, from the bramhinical system. But there are 
great multitudes of young men, especially in Calcutta, 
who habitually eat, in the night, with the Portuguese 
and others, and shake off the fetters of the cast whenever 
pleasure calls. Here licentious habits are making the 
greatest inroads on this institution : and indeed to such 
an extent are the manners of the Hindoos become cor- 
rupt, that nearly one half of the bramhuns in Bengal, the 
author is informed, are in the constant practice of eating 
desli and drinking spirits in private.' Ubhil} d-chdriind, 
a respectable bramhiin, assured the author of his having 
been credibly informed, that in the eastern parts of Bengal, 
the bramhuns distil in their own houses the spirits which 
they drink : this bramhun, a few years ago, at the Shyama 
festival, called, in the night, at the house of a rich 
Hindoo near Calcutta, to see the image of the goddess, 
and observed, that the offerings formed a pile as high as 
the image itself, 'fwo or three of the heads of the family 

■ Smoking intoxicating drugs also is almost become universal anoug tliese 
representatives of the gods on earth. 
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ifrere in a state of complete intoxication ; and after re- 
maining a short time, one of them called out, Uncle, a 
thief is come to steal the offerlngs~see, he stands there, 
ill a white garment.'’ The uncle, also intoxicated, but 
still able to walk, staggered up to the pile of offerings, 
and supposing that to be the thief in a white garment, 
smote it with such force, as to scatter the offerings at the 
feet of the goddess, and all over the temple floor. While 
the uncle was thus driving the thief out of the temple, a 
friendly dog was devouring the vomit of the nephew laid 
prostrate in the temple yard. — In conversation with a 
respectable shoqdrii, on these secret violations of the 
rules of the cast, he gave me in writing an account, of 
which the following is a translation : When a party sit 
to drink spirits, they ask a wise man among themselves, 
whose family for seven generations has been in the habit 
of drinking spirits, what benefit may be derived from the 
practice ? He replies, ^ He who drinks spirits, will be 
filled with joy, till he fall again and again to the earth : 
should he vomit, he must place his mouth in it : if he 
devour the vomit, he will be rewarded with heaven.” 
Let llio reader add this fact to various others which he 
will find in the introduction to the first volume, and he 
will be able to account for the Scripture designating 
the practices of the heathen by the expressive term — 
abominable idolatries.” 
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CHAP. III. 

SECT. I . — Of births^ and the nursing and education of 
children, 

HINDOOS of respectability treat a pregnant female 
with peculiar tenderness ; and when approaching the 
time of her delivery, she is indulged with whatever she 
desires. This solicitude does not arise from the fear that 
the infant will suffer if the mother be denied what she 
longs for, but, from the hope of having a^on, as well as 
from a common fear among the Hindoos, that if a female 
do not obtain what she desires, the delivery will be pro- 
longed. A Hindoo woman exceedingly dreads the hour 
of childbirth,** especially at the first birth after marriage. 
In the houses of the rich, a slight shed is always prepared 
for the female ; who, after her delivery, is considered as 
in a state of uTi clean ness ; where a number of families 
live together, such a shed is always reserved for this pur- 
pose. Before the birth of a child, to keep off evil spirits, 
the Hindoos lay the scull of a dead cow, smeared with red 
l^ad, See, at the door of this hut. If a female have a dif- 
ficult delivery, she suffers extremely for want of that 
assistance which a skilful surgeon, (did Hindoo manners 
admit of his services,) would be able to afford : many pe- 
rish.*" The midwives are chiefly of the haree cast ; other 

•* So great is l)iis dread, that it has received a proverbial appellation^ 

** suta>shanka, or the hundred-fold to be dreaded," and the relations of 
^uc')l a female, considering how doubtful her passing through that period 
with safety is, to show their attachment, present her with various farewell 
gifts. 

It is become a proverb amo^ this indolent people, that the life of a wo- 
man, being more sedentary, is liappier than that of a man, and nothing but 
A diead of the danger here alluded to, makes them content to be men still. 

xN 3 
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females of low cast practice, but they are not numerous. 
A roopee and a garment are the common fee to the mid^ 
wife from the middling ranks ; the poor give less. 

Almost all the lower orders of Hindoos give spirituous 
liquors to their females immediately after delivery ; and 
medicine, a few hours after the child is born : sickness 
rarely succeeds a lying-in. When the father first goes to 
see the child, if a rich man, lie puts some money into its 
hand ; and any of the relatives who may bo present do 
the same. The mother is constantly kept very warm ; 
after five da>s she bathos ; and on the sixth day, to obtain 
the blessing of Shushl’hoo on the child, this goddess is 
worshipped in the room where the child was born. If a 
child die soon after its birth, the Hindoos ^.ay, See ! the 
want of compassion in Shusht’hoo : she gave a child, and. 
now she has tahen it away again.”^^ If a person have se- 
veral children, and they all live, the neighbours say. 

Ah ! — Shusht’hoo’s lap !” On the eighth day, to please 
the neighbouring children, the members of the family 
sprinkle, with a winnowing fan, on the ground opposite 
the house, eight kiiuLs of parched pease and parched rice; 
and about twenty-one days after delivery,' the woman 
begins to attend to her family business. On the twenty- 
first day, Shttsht’hee is again worshipped, by the women 

** Hindoos of the lowest elnss, if several of their ehildreii lia\e died soon 
aft«r tlie birth, procure a ririif lo he made fioiii the cJiaiiis of sonic convict, 
and place it upon the next cliild’s ancle. If a son, when grown up, act very 
contrary to the iiiaiuiers of his parents, lie is said to have been changed in 
the womb by Jatu-lharinee, a goddess, woishipped by thi.s people, and sup- 
posed, as lier name ilftiports, to play such tricks with niunkiiid. 

• Poor women in the iioitlicrii paits of Uengal aie known to attend to the 
business of their families the day after delitciy. The author is informed, 
that sometimes a mother is delivered while at woik in the field, wJien she 
carries the child home in her arms, and returns to lier work there the next 
day., 
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of the family, under the shade of the fig* tree. If the 
child be a son, the mother continues unclean twenty-one 
days ; if a daughter, a month. 

The respectable Hindoos, at the birth of a child, keep 
a record, drawn up by a gtinuku, or astrologer, who is 
informed by the father, or some relative, of the exact 
time of the birth, and is requested to caj^t the nativity of 
the child and* open the roll of its fate. The guniikii goes 
home, and draws up a paper, describing what will happen 
to the child annually, or during as many astronomical 
periods as he supposes he shall be paid for : indeed some 
of these rolls describe what will happen to the j)ersoii 
during every period of his existence. This astrologer is 
paid according to the good fortune of the infant, from one 
roopoe to one and two hundred. The parent carefully 
deposits this paper in his hou^^e, and looks at it occasion- 
ally, when any thing good or evil happens to his child. 
The nativity of sons is more frequently ca&t than that of 
daughters. Some persons merely keep the date of the 
birth ; or they add the signs under wliich the cliild was 
born, without having its fate recorded. The poor keep 
no record whatever. 

When the child is a few days old, the | arents give it a 
name,^ which is generally that i»f a god,® the Hindoos 
believing, that the repetition of the names of the gods is 
meritorious, and, operating like fire, consumes all sin. 
Some are the simple names of gods, as Nara}uni1, Kar- 
tikil, Guneshii, Vurooiiu, Pilvunu, Bhoot-nat'hu, Indnl, 

* Never that ot its father. 

^ The names of the gods are al&^o given to towns, gardens, pools, &c. as 
ShiT'c-Uaiupuoiti, the town of Ilaniu ; Kri^iina-vagaiiu, the gaideii of Krisli- 
uQ ; LukshiuCe-sagtiraf the sea of Luk^huivc. 

N 4 
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Gopalii, Ununtii, Eeshwiiru,’' Kooverii, M uhu-devQ/ 
Bhugilvantl, &c. and others have attached to the name of 
a god another word, as Ram, and Ram<-prdsadri, '^Krishnil, 
and KrishnQ-churunri,^ Bramhaniindu,'’^ Shivu-nat’hti," 
Sooryil-kant’hu.® The names of the goddesses, with 
an additional word, is also given to men, as, Doorga- 
churuiiLi, Gilnga-Ramu, &c. These are. very common 
names among tjje Hindoo men. Women are named afler 
the goddesses, as Kalee, Doorga, Lukshmee, Surus“ 
wdtee, Giinga, Radha, &c. To these names some add 
single words, as Vishiioo-priya.*" A great portion of the 
various names of the gods and goddesses are chosen and 
given to men and women. The names of heroes and 
heroines are also given, as Yoodhist’Jiiru, and Bheemu ; 
Droiipudee, and Koontee. Names are also chosen from 
those of trees, flowers, &c. as Lrivdngri-luta,^ PttdmQ/ 
Soodha-mookhce,* Sukhec.* 

The father makes known the name, though the mother 
has generally the privilege of choosing it. Some Hin- 
doos place two lamps on two names beginning with the 
same Idler, and choose that over which the lamp burns 
most fiercely. Besides the common name, another is 
given by selecting a letter from the name of the stellar- 
iiiaiisioii under which the child was born : this is used in 
tlie marriage contract, and at other ceremonies. I give an 
example from the name of one of the Siliigskritu pundits 
in the Serampore printing-office: Krishna happened to 

The coinnioa tniiiie for God. * The great god. ^ Prtksadii, plea- 
sure ; this name iutiiuAtes that Hamu is pleased with this person. 

* Churuuu, loot. Anniidii, joy. " Nat’hu, lord. o Kant’hil, 

beautiful. p The beloved of Vishuoo. < The climbing plant LuvOnga. 

‘ The water-lily. ” She whose mouth is like the water of life. 

< A female friend. 
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be the guardian deity of his friends ; and they gave this 
boy, as his common name, Gopalii, one of the names of 
Krishnu : and as he was born in the last division of the 
virgin, the Siingskritu name for which ends in t'h, 
his stellar name became T'hakooru-dasil. 

Some parents give an unpleasant name to a child who 
may be born after repeated bereavements, as Dookhec," 
Punch-kouree,"' Harann/ Kooru,^ &;c. They assign as 
the reason for this, that as the former were such pleasant 
children, and had such sweet names, they died through 
the envy of others/ If the child live, they add the name 
of Ramil to one of the above names, as Dookhcc-Kamti, 
&c. 


A Hindoo woman suckles, her child, if she have only 
one, till it is five or six years old ; and it is not uncommon 
to sec such children standing and drawing the mother’s 
breast.*’ A Hindoo mother seldom employs a wet-nurse ; 
nor is the child fed with prepared food before the expira- 
tion of six months. The children of the rich generally 
go naked till they arrive at their second or third year, 
and those of the poor till they are six or seven. 


“ Sorrowful. * Five kources. The lost. * That which ii 

taken away by force. 

* If a ricli luan sinks info poverty, such sayings as these are common : 
“ See ! how sharp men’s teeth are !” — “ He is ruined entirely because otlieri 
could not bear to see Ills happiness.” — Some Plindoos think, that the gods 
hear the prayers of fliosc who desire the evil of others; and that persona 
arc able to injure others by tlie power of incantations. 

^ It is very remaikable, that the Africans as well as the Hindoos suckle 
their children long after they are able to walk; that they eat only with, the 
right hand ; smoke out of a thing like the hookha ; at eight days old shave 
the head of a child, and give it a name, &c. Their dances, like those of the 
Hindoos, are also distinguished by indecent gestures. 
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As Hindoo women never learn to read, they are unable 
to teach their children their first lessons, but a father may 
frequently be seen teaching his child to write the alpha* 
bet when five years old: at which age the male children 
are commonlj sent to the village school. 

Rich men employ persons to teach their children, even 
at five yeaCvS of age, how to behave on the approach of a 
bramhdn, a parent, a spiritual guide, &c. how to sit, 
to bow, and appear to advantage, in society. When 
a boy Speaks of his father, he calls him t’hakooru, lord ; 
or of his mother, he calls' her rhakooranec. When 
he returns from a journey, he bows (o his father and 
mother, and, taking the dust from their feet, rubs it 
on his head. Considering their inferiority to Europeans 
in most of the affairs of polished life, the Hindoos in 
general deserve much credit for their polite address. 

Almost all the larger villages in Bengal contain com- 
mon schools, where a boy learns his letters by writing 
them, never by pronouncing the alphabet, as in Europe ; 
he first writes them on the ground ; next with an iron style, 
or a reed, on a palm leaf; and next on a green plantain 
leaf. After the simple letters, he writes the compounds ; 
then the names of men, villages, animals, &c. and then the 
figures. While employed in writing on leaves, all the 
scholars stand up twice a day, with a monitor at their 
head, and repeat the numerical tables, ascending from a 
unit to gtindas,^ from gundas to voorecs/' from voorees to 
puntis," and from pilniis to kahhniis and, during school 
hours, they write on the palm leaf the strokes by which 

* Four. * Twenty. * Eighty. 

^ One Thousand Two Hundred and Eighty. 
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these numbers are defined. They next commit to memory 
an addition table, and count from one to a hundred ; and 
after tliis, on green plantain leaves, they write easy sums 
in addition and snblraction of money; mnltiplication, and 
then reduction of money, measures, &c. The Hindoo 
measures arc all reducible to the weights, beginning with 
ruttees,* and ending witli inniius.*' The elder boys, as the 
last course at these schools, learn to write common letters, 
agreements, See . — 'The ffindoo schools begin early in the 
morning, and continue till nine or ten ; after taking some 
refreshment at home, the scholars return about three, and 
continue till dark. The Bengalee school-musters punish 
with a cane, or a rod made of the branch of a tree; some- 
times the truant is compelled to stand on one leg, holding 
up a brick in each bund, or to have his arms stretched 
out, till he is completely tired. These school- masters are 
generally respectable shbddiTis, though in some instances 
brarnhuns follow tliis cmpLoynieiit. Their allowance is 
very small : for the first gear’s education, about a penny 
a month, and a day’s provisions. When a boy writes on 
the palm leaf, two-pence a month ; after this, as the boy 
advances in learning, as much as four-pence or eight-pence 
a month is given. 

There are no femaie schools among the Hindoos ; every 
ray of mental improvement i'S carefully kept from the sex.* 
As they are always contiiied to domestic duties, and care- 

5 A secfl of tlic .'ibi'iis psicatotius, ^ Eighty lbs. 

' An old adage is ahva)S present with the Hindnos, tliat if a woman learn 
to lead, slie will become a widow.— I am informed, howetcr, that women 
teach tlic female cliihlreii of ka)u>t'lHls and brarnhuns to cut figures in paper 
and planlain leaves, and delineate other forms with paste on scats, w'alls, 
&c. Many are taught to spin thread, which is perhaps the most general 
female employment among the Hindoos. 
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fully excluded from the company of the other sex^ a 
Hindoo sees no necessity for the education of females^ and 
the shrastriis themselves declare, that a woman has nothing 
tor do with the text of the xidu : all her duties are comprized 
in pleasing* h^r husband, and cherishing her children. 
Agreeably to this state of manners, respectable women 
afe never seen in the public roads, streets, or places of 
resort. What would a European say, if the fair sex were 
at once to be excluded from public view — and if, in every 
public assembly, every private walk, every domestic circle, 
he was to meet only the faces of men ! 

When a child is ill, the mother, supposing that her milk 
is the cause of its sickness, abstains from bathing, eating 
sour food, fish, &c. and partakes of food only once a day. 
Sometimes, after making a vow, and promising some gift 
if the deity will restore her child to health, she abstains 
from cutting the child's hair until the expiration of the 
vow ; others tie up a lock of hair, and repeat over each 
hair in the lock the name of a different deity : this clotted 
hair may frequently be seen on the heads of children. 

Though the children of the highest and the lowest casts 
seldom play in company, yet the offspring of casts which 
more nearly approximate are often seen in the streets, 
playing together with the utmost freedom ; and indeed if 
a child at play should have food in its hand, arid the child 
of another cast partake of it, it is nqj much noticed. 
Hindoo children play with earthen balls, and with the 
small shells which pass for money. Bigger boys amuse 
themselves in different kinds of inferior gaming, as dice,^ 

^ At tli« fuM tiioon ill Ashwliia tlie Hindoos sit up all niglit, and play at 
dice, in pi'der to obtain the favour of LukshmOu, the goddess of wealth. 
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throwing kourees, &c. ; in boyish imitations of idolatrotii; 
ceremonies ; in kites ; leaping ; wrestling ; in a play 
which two sides are formed, bounds fixed, and each side 
endeavours to make incursions into the boundary of the 
other without being caught; in hide and seek, and the 
like. Children are seldom corrected, and having none of 
the moral advantages of the children of Christian parents, 
they ripen fast in iniquity, and among the rest in dis- 
obedience to parents J At a very early age, they enter 
the paths of impurity, in which they meet with no 
checks either from con''cience, the virtuous examples of 
parents, or the state of public morals. — A brainhiin, who 
appeared to respect Christianity, was one day readings the 
first chapter of the epistle to the Romans in Bengalee ; 
and while going over this melancholy description of the 
sins of the heathen, he confessed, with a degree of astonish- 
ment, how remarkably applicable it was to the manners 
of his own countrymen. 


SECT. II. — Marriages, 

THE Oodwahu-tQttftrd, a work on the civil and canon 
law, mentions eight kinds of marriage : 1. Bramhu, when 

* Hindoo youths occasionally Icare their homes at ten, twelve, or fourteen 
yetArs of age, without leave from, their parents, and visit different holyplaccs^ 
partly from a disposition to wauder, and partly from ideas imbibed in their 
childhood from hearing stories relative to the merit of, viiitiog holy placet. 
Some afterwards send letters, to acquaint their parents, that they have pro- 
ceeded fo such a holy place ; others return after a lapse of soijiie months, 
while others never return ; but after a young person has left home without 
acquainting his parents, they often conclude that he is gone to 80 |na idoiatrouf 
ceremony, or to bathe in GOnga, or to some holy place. 
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tlie girl is given to a bramhuii without reward. — 2. Doi- 
vu, when she is presented as a gHlt, at the close of a sacri- 
fice. — 3. Arsliu, when two cows are received by the girl’s 
lather in exhange for a bride. — 4-. Prajapiityu, when the 
girl is given at the request of a bramhiin. — 5. Asoorii) 
when money is received in exchange for a bride. — 6. 
Gandhilrvu, when a marriage takes place by mutual 
consent."' — 7. liakshiisru when a bride is taken in war; 
and 8. Poishachu, wlion a girl is taken away by craft. 

A Hindoo, except ho be grown up, as in second mar- 
riages, never chooses his own wife. Two parents fre- 
quently agree w'hile the children are infants, to give 
them in marriage, but most commonly a parent employs a 
man called a ghutuku, to seek a suitable boy or girl lor 
his child." 

The son of a shoddi ii is oRen married as early as his 
fifth }ear; the son of a bramhun, after being invested 
with the poita, at seven, nine or eleven. Delays to a 
later period are not unfrequeiit : parents cannot always 
obtain a suitable match, or money is wanting; marriages 
also must be regulated by the cast, and by complicated 
customs. Amongst the middling ranks, five hundred 

The pooranus relate, tliat formerly, when a king’s daughter had not been 
married in childhood by the contract of her parents, and she was grown up 
to be old enough for mairiagc, she might solicit of her father to have what 
is called a shayumhuru wedding, in which the girl chooses her own hus- 
band. To enable her thus to choose, the king makes a great feast, and in- 
Tites imiltitudes of kings, and from amongst them the giil chooses her 
husband. Ramili., Urjuonij, Krishnu, Nulii, and others, aie all said to have 
been chosen by the princesses to whom they were afterwards united. 

* ** The espousaN, or contract before maiiiage,” among the Romans, 
sftys Keniiett, ** was performed by an engagement of the friends on both 
sides.’* 
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roopces are often expended, and amongst the rich many 
thousands, at the marriage of a son. 

One of the Hindoo shastrds gives the following direc- 
tions respecting the qualities of a wife She who is 
Dot descended from his paternal or maternal ancestors 
within the sixth .degree, is eligible by a twice-born man 
for nuptials. In connecting himself with a wife, let him 
studiously avoid the following families, be they ever so 
great, or ever so rich in kine, goats, sheep, gold and 
grain; the family which has omitted prescribed acts of 
religion ; that which has pi*oduced no male children ; 
that, in which the vedil has not been read ; that, which 
has thick hair on the body ; and those, which have been 
subject to £liere a number of diseases are men- 

tioned.} Let a person choose for his wife a girl, whose 
form has no defect ; who has an agreeable name ; who 
walks gracefully like a young elephant ; whose hair and 
teeth are moderate respectively in quantity and iu size ; 
whose body has exquisite softness.” 

The following account of the person of Shariida, the 
daughter of Briimha, translated from the Sliivu pooranC, 
may serve as a just description of a perfect Hindoo 
beauty : this girl was of a yellow colour; had a nose like 
the flower of the sesamum ; her legs were taper like the 
plantain tree ; her eyes large like the principal leaf of 
the lotus ; her eyebrows extended to her ears ; her lips 
were red like the young leaves of the mango tree; her 
face w^as like the full moon ; her voice like the sound of 
the cuckow ; her arms reached to her knees ; her throat 
was like that of a pigeon ; her loins narrow like those 
of a lion ; her hair hung in curls down to her feet ; her 
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teeth yveie like the seeds of the pomegranate; and her 
gait like that of a drunken elepHilnt or a goose. 

^ 

Each cast has its own order of ghutilkus, which profes- 
sion may be embraced by any person qualified by ca^t and 
a knowledge of the ghutiiku shastrils. They sometimes 
propose matches to parents before the parents themselves 
have begun to think of the marriage of their child. Many 
of these men are notorious fiatierers and liars, ^ and, in 
making matrimonial alliances, endeavour to impose in 
the grossest manner upon the parents on both sides. If 
the qualities of a girl are to he commended, the ghtitiJkS 
declares, tlKJt>>ho is beautiful as the full moon, is a fine 
figure, of sweet s})oecb, has excellent hair, walks grace- 
fully, can cook and fetch water, &c* After the report of 
the ghhtuku, a reliction on each side is deputed to see the 
children,^ and if every thilig respecting cast, person, See. 
be agreeable, a written agreement is made between the 


® Some ghutukas arc not employed in making marriage agreements ; but, 
after studying tlic books belonging to tlieir profession, they subsist on tlie 
gifts received at weddings, and quartbi* themselves on tliose koolC-entis and 
shrotriytis who arc very rich. When a ghuiiiUu visits such akooUenu or 
flbrotriyfi, he rehearses a uiimber of honourable 'qualities which he ascribes 
to the ancefttors of his host ; hilt if this person be not disposed to be liberal 
towards liirn, he endeavours to bring forward all the violations of the i*ules 
of the cast into wliich he or his ancestois may hare fallen ; and sonietiinej» 
this disappointed gbOtilku oiidoavours to involve the person in disgrace 
among liis friends, or in the presence of large assemblies of hramlifins. ,^^n 
almost all families there are faults respcctim; the cast, which are well 
known to these ghtittlkus, and which they know how to uso as means of 
extolling money. 

f Among the vungshiljtis, tliose families which have sunk lowest in ho- 
nour, meet with great difficulties in finding girls for their sons, and it is not 
uncommon for the ghutoht&s to impose the child of a shoodrCl upon such a 
vdugshtkjtl as the daughter of a bramh^b. 
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two fatbors x and in this persons are united in wedloeh, 

with as much indifiereiiel i^f eattle are yoked together ; 
matrimony becomes a mere matter of traffic, and children 
are disposed of according toHhe pride of parents, without 
the parties, who are to live together till death, having 
either choice or concern in the biisii^|as. 

These very early marriages are the sources of the most 
enormous evils : these pairs, brought together without 
previous attachment, or even their own consent, are sel* 
dom happy. This leads men into unlawful conoexions, 
80 common in Bengal, that three parts of the married 
population, 1 am informed, keep concubines. Many ne- 
ver visit, nor take their wives frohi the house of the 
father-in-law, but they remain tWre a burthen and a dis* 
grace to their parents ; or, they abandon the paternal 
roof at the call of some paramour. Early-marriage^ also 
give rise to another dreadful evil ; almost all these girla , 
after marriage remain at home, one, two, or three years ; 
and during this time numbers are left widows, without hav- 
ing enjoyed the company of their husbands a single day : 
these young widows, being forbidden to marry, almost 
without exception, become prostitutes. To these mise* 
rable yictims of a barbarous custom are to be added, all 
the daughters of , the kooleeniis, who never leave the 
house of the father, either during the life, or after the 
death of their husbands, and who invariably live an aban- 
donid life. The consequences' resulting from this state 
of things, are, universal whoredom, and the perpetration 
of unnatural crimes to a roost shocking extent. 

Some days or weeks before a wedding takes {^oce, n 
second written agreement is made between the 
tbers, engaging that the marriage shall take place on 

vox.. III. o 
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such a day. This is accompanied sbmetimes with the pro- 
mise of a present for thd ^au^hter, which may amount 
to ten, fifty, or more roopeCs. Oneigniog this agreement, 
a dinner is given, in general by the girl's father; and 
gifts are presented to the bramhiins present^ as well as to 
the ghdtiika, accoi||ing to the previous agreement, per- 
haps five, six, eight, or ten roope^es* Where a ]|>re8ent is 
made to the father of the girl, which is very comfl]^on at 
present, the cast of the boy is not very respectable : in 
the, most reputable marriages, the father not only gives 
bis daughter without reward, but bears the expenses' of 
the wedding, and presents ornaments, goods,, cuttle, and 
money to the hridegro^m# 

Three or four before the j^arriage^ the bodies of 
the young couple are anointed^H^h tormerick, and the 
boy, day and night, till the wedding, holds in his hand the 
scissars with whi^cb the natives but the>betle-nut, and the 
girl holds in her hand the iron box^whicb <;ontains the 
black coloiH* with which they daub^theif eyelids* The fa- 
ther of the boy entertains all his relations, and others ; 
tdirelations giving a cooked dinner, to others sweetmeats, 
drc. and the tatber of the girl gives a similar entertain- 
ment to all his relations* After 4his, ^the rich re|ations 
feast the bridegroom and fimiily, an^ add presi^te of 
cloth, &c. On the day before the mhrriage, the parents 
on each side send presents of sweetmeats amongst their 
friends* 

During the night preceding^he wedding, the most hide- 
ous noises are made at the houses of the two parents, with 
^ iustmtnents whose noise resembles that of a hettle«drtim. 
In the beginning of the night, the women leave four pots 
containing lamps at eadbt^ the two bouses, expressing 
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tbeir wishes for the lohg ofthe bride and bridegrMni* 
They also place at )l^|fi^twe balla of rice flour in 
thefbrm of sugar^loavee^ wim#tbey e^lShree and to- 
wards the close of the nighty they 'eat rice the gii*l and 

' boy. These customs are accompanied With much hilarity. 

^ Early in the morning, the women and female neigh- 
bours again i^assemble, and taking with them a pan of 
water, the pots which contain the oil-lights, the bails of 
rice flour, and some betle-nut, go round'to the neighbours, 
and gire to each a morsel of the betle-nut. On return- 
ing home, in some towns, th|y place the boy and girl, at 
different houses, on a bamboo wor, when the mother, as 
an expression of her joy and gBod-^wil^ Hi^hts some straw 
from the thatch, turns it ro^ifd^the ri!»ht foot of the 
boy, or girl, three k^veral times after which the persons 
present lift up the door, with the t^y or girl placed on it, 
three, live, or seven times ; the wotmfv^then, taking some 
thread, and stretching it, walk round them four times, and 
then tie this thread with some blades qf flSorvil grass, 
round the right arm of the boy, and the left arm of the 
girl. They prepare also a kind of ointment with oil and 
spices fried together, and rub it on the head and all over 
the bodies of the young couple. All these actions have 
no other meaning, than that they are tokens of joy# In 
the forenoon, at both houses, to secure the happiness of 
the boy and girl, they present offerings to deceased ances- 
tors. The bridegroom, as a mark of affection, sends t6 
the bride a present of fish, betle, sweetmeats, plantains, 
sour milk, and cloth : in some cases, the bride makes a 
similar present to the bridegroom. In the coin*^ of the 
afternoon, the heads of the young couple are^lfhtfve#; and 


t One of the names of LSksfi^ikiii^ the goddess of ptogpeHtj^ ^ ^ 
o§ 
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While the bridegroom fitends updna etone plae^ in tbe 
middle a small artificial: |^l bf nfrater, roumf Which 
trees are planted, and placed, the wibks of which 

are made ofthe fruit of the thohi-apple plant, the wbmen 
bring the pot containing the lamp, the ball of paste wled 
Shrce, and a numberi^f other precious things, tfnd going 
up one by one to the bridegroom, with these things touch 
his forehead. If the person has the means, the rest of 
the time till night is occupied in feasting relations, bram- 
biins, neiglibours. See. The bride, bridegroom, and the 
person who gives the bride in marriage, all fast till the 
wedding is over. 

In the marriages rich, great preparations of mu* 

sic, fireworks, illumldt^biis, &c. at:e made, and vast mul« 
titudes are invited to thb\W^dding; Sdime persons spend 
more than 1 00,000^ rpopees in the marriage of a son or a 
daughter. At a fortunate hour in the night, the bride- 
groom, dressed in silk, and wearing many gold and silver 
ornaments^ 'u^ld chain round his neck, and a gilt crown 
upon his head, prepares to go to the house of the bride : 
he is seated in a gilt palanqueen, or in a tfikifinama. If 
in the latter, there is room for four servants to stand at 
the four corners, in the inside, to fan him, or rather to 
wave ovbr him a brush, made of the tail of the cow of 
Tartary. The procession at a magnificent wedding ia 
very long: before the Ifridegroom’s palanqueen, the ser- 
vants of the father walk, carrying silver staves ; open 
carriages proceed slowly, coataming dancing womens ahd 
aingetv ; a flag is also ^rried^ and a metal instrument 
like.a dish is placed on an elephant, and beat at intervals. 
The streets ore illumiuated by the. flambeaux and lights 
wWA the attendants carry in tfteir hakids ; Und fireworks, 
placed on both. sideS' are dischaiig^ as the 
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proce^on moves along. Horses, camels, and elepliiint% 
ricfalj^parisoned, are pla^d in convenient situations 
the procession, and musicL^^^^l^la^ring On various instru- 
ments, are placed before and behind the bridegroom. 
Lately many of the rich natives have called in the assis- 
tance of English music at their w^dings. At intervals 
guns are fired. All things for the procession being pre- 
pared before-hand, the waits for the coming of the 

bridegroom. At a marriage, the procession of which 1 < 
saw some years ago, the bridegroom came from a distance, ' 
and the bride lived in Serampore; to which place the 
bridegroom was to come by water. After waiting two or 
three hours, at length, nearjsU^night, it was announced, 
as if in the very words of Scriptui^^ Behold the bride- 
groom coraeth go ye out to All the persona 

employed, now lighted, their lamps^ ai^ ran with them in 
their hands to fill up their stations in the procession ; 
some of them had lost their lights, and; were unprepared; 
but it was then too late to seek them, and the cavalcade, 
something like the above, moved forward.<t<|j>,the house of 
the bride, at which place the company ente^d a large and 
splendidly illuminated area,*^ before the house, covered 
with an awning, where a great multitude of fKends> dres- 
sed in their best apparel, were seated upon mats. The 
bridegrooni was carried in the arms of a friend, and placed 
on a superb seat in the midst of the company, where he 
sat a short time, and then went into, the bouse' — the door 
of which was immediately shut, and guarded by sepoys— 

1 and others expostulated with the door-keepers, but in 
vain/ Never was 1 so struck wi^ our Lord’s beautiful 

r ’> 

' lo many instances, the raarria^ rites are performed in this area, before 
nil the company, and this is proper; but an affectation of 
mily pride not unfrequently lead tJm f^ther^in-law to the re8olui||if|i pf hav- 
ing -the ceremonies performed in the 

o’" 
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parable as at this moment : And tile door was ab^l 
1 was exceedingly anxious to be present while tffw mar- 
riage formulas were repeated, bat was obliged to depart 
in disappointmetit, 

JFrom time immen^ial, the Hindoo young med^have 
considered a weddingprocession, as it passes through the 
villages to the house of the bride, as fair goiwe ^-—groups 
of, wicked boys and young men, Ihelrefore, attack the 
wedding company in all those ways by which they can 
most annoy tjhem, and in which they are greatly assisted 
by the darkness of the n^ht. Serious disputes, attended 
with the loss of lives, have sbmctiities occurred amidst 
this rough and detige^btibirth. 

After entering the llfitfegfroom is led to^the 

place where the marriage rites are to be performed, and 
where the father4jh*htw, taking off the old garments and 
poita of the boy^ arrays him in new clotbes> and takes him 
into an innV^ilepartment, where they make him stand on 
a stool placed on the cow's head and certain other things 
buried in the earth, adding a number of female supersti- 
tiotfe practices, to induce the bridegroom to behave well 
to the bride. They next bring tho^ bride on a stool 
covered with the bridegroom's old garments,, and carry 
the girl p<^ttnd the bridegroom seven times $ they then per- 
mit the bride a^d fe^degrOom fAifiy to look at each other 
for the first time* "The happy pair are then brought to 
the former j^ace, and made to sij. near each other, when 
the father-in-law puts Into bands of the bridegroom 
fourteen blades of kooshii grass, tied in two separate 
parts> Whit^h the boy ties under his feet. The father-in- 
la% now pourk some eppler into the right hand of the 
jwidegroom^ and whil^^^llb^^otter holds if ttore, the 
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former, |i$ede an incaatetion, at the close of which 
bridegi^t^ lets^ 41 AU oir his feet; rice, flowers and" 
d5oin|a grfuss.are iiext^gi^en,^1lliiicl> he lays on his bead ; 

presented as at first with a prayer; ati4 ^beii 
8oq3^||tfc ; then again water. The officiating brambiin 
the boy to put his hai^on a pan of water^^ 
and places the head of the bride on that of the bride- 
grooin^ aOd ties them together with a garland of flowers^ 
when the fati|er-in*^iaw says, Ofthefiimily of Kashytlpfif 
the great grand-daughter of Bhoiriivii, the grund-datlgb* 
ter of ilamfi-Hilree, the daughter of liantiiti^oondfirfii, 
Kshiima, wearing such and siicb ^clothes and jewels, I, 
T’hakoorti-dasu, gire to ihee,.i.^bhuyu-chjbiruriii, of the^ 
family ofSaudiiyii, the grea^ gcfflidliaii of^Soondtirii-dastl, 
the grandson of Kanaee, the soif o£^||lt||6-Hiiree.'’ Thw 
bridegroom says, MtVe recs^ved her.’' The father- 
itl-law then makes a present, for good luck,’’ and adds 
to it household utensils, fico# aceordihg to his ability ; and 
then takes olT the garland of flowOra with which the 
hands of the mturied pair were bound, ^panting the 
gayptree. A cloth is now drawn over the beads of the 
couple, while they again look at each other ; and this 
part of4:lie marriage ceremony here closes, afler the boy 
and the girl bfire been dirocted to bow to the shalQgramO 
and to the company, that they may receive the blessing 
of the gods and of the brambfins. A bramhun, or e 
female whhse husband and son are livings then fastens ' 
the bride and bridegroom together fcy their gnrmenta 
with the above piece of cloth, as a token of their union ; 
and they are^tbus led back into the midst of the family.- ^ 

V. 

During Uie ccretmMiies of marriage, 
the MisiirQ, a work on the orders of Sitido#!, 

are rebejirsed by' the gh4tbkitj|| the assembly, and 

o 1/ 
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ivhen the marriage ceremony is concluded, the fiither-in- 
law, or some one in bis stead, proceeds to the i^embly, 
and says, These friends have favoured us witbytheir 
presence, let us pay them the honours due to their rank.’* 
As on these occasions it is an invariable custom tttffterk 
the forehead of the, quests with the powder of sandal- 
wood, this person now asks in the assembly, Who shall 
first receive the saiidaKwood To which a gbtitfikii 
replies, Except Ubhtiyii-chitruritl, who shall receive the 
sandal-wood^” — Another asks, “ Why should receive 
it — The ghattikfi then enumerates a number of qualifi- 
cations which this person possesses ; as, that all ranks of 
kooleends, and shrotriyits, stand in his door that he 
is generous, hospitable, liberal in showing respect ; that, 
^fn fact, he is a second Yoodhist’hirfi. Not unfVequently 
another ghtitiikti, amidst fierce disputes, proposes some 
other candidate, enumerating a number of qualifications : 
the man who is most liberal to these men, however, 
always obtains the honour. In some cases, no person is 
found in whdBi the assembly can agree, and it is at length 
proposed, that it shall be conferred without preference, 
hy commencing at either end of the room ; should this be 
overruled, the only remedy left is, to select some child, 
and give it the honour of being first marked with the 
sandal powder. When a proper person, however, can be 
found, and all are agreed in him, a bramhtin takes the 
iandaUwood, on a brass or silver plate, and goes up to 
the person for whom it is decreed, and again asks the 
assembly, ^ Shall I apply the sandal- wood ? A number 
of voices at ppee raply in the affirmative, when the 
bramhilD rubs some sandaUwood on his forehead, and 
places a garland of flowers round his neck. Several per* 

* >.4 

^ That iii| sii iiO«afshed by him. 
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sons tken joia to eonfc^rring the same honours on all the 
tile company ; presents of betel*nut, or panfi, are added. 

S'liM being concluded, the iather-in-law invites the 
eetllii^ny to a supper, promising that the delay shall not be 
greet. Not unfrequently, before they sit down to the 
entertainment, quarrels arise ; pe^aps a number of per« 
8009 maliciously unite, to hringT dishonour upon the 
&ii}My <>f the bride, and either throw the food away, or re- 
fuse to partake of it. The guests consider themselves as 
conferring the obligation, and therefore, unless the food 
be excellent, they do not hesitate to utter the loudest 
complaints. Several hours ai^ sometimes spent in com- 
posing these differences, and in persuading the guests to 
sit down quietly to the repast, l^me are so malicious jas 
t0 cut with scissars the garments of the guests, while 
sitting in a crowded manner in the assembly. 

The girl's father having entertained the persons who 
accompanied this bridegroom, presents gifts in money to 
the gliutuku, the officiating bramhtin, the bramhdns, and 
relations, according to his ability. The bridegroom 
remains all night at the house of his father-in-law, but 
while there he is forbidden to eat any food except that 
which he has brought with him. 

Early the next morning, the women of the house and 
neighbourhood carry small presents of money to the 
bridegroom. About the same hour, five women take up the 
mat upon which the married couple have slept, for which 
service they receive a trifling present ; after this, the bride 
and bridegroom, having anointed their bodies with tur- 
merick, bathe in the small pool mentioned before ; and 
after thp guests have tak^li refreshment, the bride- 
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grooms takes home his bride. The girl’e palanqueeii is 
closely covered, so that she cannot be seen : BeQ|^)ee 
women never ride in an open palanqueen. The procidlB* 
fiion consists merely of the remnant of the first shew ;> ^he 
only novdty is a quantity of artificial flowers fastenf^^ 
sticks, andcarried4iefore the bridegroom. On their arrival, 
in the place where the offerings were presented" to the 
manes on the day of marriage, the boy’s mother takes op 
the pots, and the ball of rice called Shr^^, and with them 
touches the foreheads of the married pair; after which 
she takes some betel in her hand, and, beginning at the 
ancle, slowly raises her band till it arrive opposite her 
son's head, making an awkivard noise by the shaking of 
her tongue, in ir|Mch she is joined by all the women pre- 
sent. She repeats tfij# to the bride; and also places a 
fish in the folds of the bride’s garments, and some sweet- 
meats in the mouths of the bridal pair ; she then pours 
some milk mixed with red lead on the feet, and places a 
measure of corn on the head of the bride, under which 
the bridegroom puts his left hand; and this manner 
they proceed into the house, the bridegroom with his 
right hand scattering the corn as they go. The burnt^ 
sacrifice is next offered by the bridegroom, amidst the 
repetition of many formulas by the officiating bfamhhn 
among the rest, tfie bridegroom pours clarified butter on 
the fire, and rubs a little on the forehead of the bride, 
saying, “ by this, burnt-offering I promise, that whatever 
fault you may commit with any of your members [he 
mentions each] i forgive them,” They next take up 
perched rice, anti the loaves of'tlle shlihiee tree, and bold 
them in their hands, those of the bridegroom supporting 

* Pfiuy that the mosli. aplemn piat of the marriage ceremony 
when jthe matriiuonial rites wiOi solcfmo saciiht^I au^ 

<ifferiQgs of burnt cakes* ^ 
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the iiajida of ythen the latter j^ys, < I am ^me 

fkmily of . mj fiither into your^tnily, and now 
‘my life and all I have are yours f after which, the bride- 
grootii repeats the praise of the regent of fire, calling him 
to^#(|^itned95, and, after walking round the alter seven 
timea)^ pours the rice on the fire. T«dting up clarified 
butter, the bridegroom, after saying to the bride, * Your 
heert is in mine^ and ray heart is in yours, and both are 
one; your word is in ^ine, and my word is in yours, and 
both are one,’ pours the clarsfild^butter on the fire. He 
next draws the veil over her fece, while he adotOs bev 
ibrehead with red lead. At the e)ose, be intreato the bless- 
ing of the company on the brtde, adding a prayer to the 
regent of fire, that he would destroy all mistakes that may 
have attended this service* Dtfi(i^nt diversions now 
take place, and the remainder of the day is spent in 
feasting, and in dismissing distant relations with presents* 
If a friend on this day should not eatof the (bod, which is 
considered ' as having been cooked fay the bride, it is 
regarded as a great dishonour, which can oi$ly be removed 
by his eating there at the next public feast. On this 
night the married pair do not remain together. The 
girl’s father sends garments, sweetmeats, fruits, &c. for 
them both, and the next day he goes himself, and sees the 
married pair put to sleep on an ornamented bed of 
flowers. 

Oil the fourth or fifth day> the father of the girl takes 
the bride and bridegroom to his house, where they remain 
about ten days. On tlwMftb, seventh, or ninth day;, the 
women lake off the thread that was tied on the arras of 
the young couple on the day of marriage; after which, the 
officiating bramhiiii, in tttebr names, worships the sun : 
the fiktbpr^in-law presents 6f raiment to the bride 
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and bridegroom, and at the close entertains the guests. 
After ten days, ffie boy returns to the house of his father, 
and the girl remains with her mother, 

Al respectable weddings, four or five thousand jrpopees 
are expended, bat the greatest expence is incurredin the 
fire-works, and other accompaniments of the procession : 
should four or five hundred persons sit down to the enter- 
tainment, their food will not cost so much as eight pence 
a head. Many guests not partake of the enter- 

tainment receive presents of money, garments, brass, and 
other household utensils. 

About forty-five years ago, Jiiyii-Naraydni!, a bramhiiit 
of Khidfir-poorii, near Calcutta, expended 40,000 roo- 
pees in the wedding of his nephew, and entertained five 
or six thousand guests. — Soon after this, Hiiree-Krfshnti- 
rayti, a peer-alee bramhtin, expended more than a lack of 
roopees in the marriage of his eldest son, entertaining the 
ntiwab, and most of the rajas of Bengal. — About thirty 
years since, raja Uaj-Krishnii, of Calcutta, a kayQst*hii, 
expended 80 or 90,000 roopees in his son’s marriage. 

At the end of a year, the bridegroom takes home his 
wife ; or, if she be very young, she remains at her father’s 
(visits excepted) till the proper time for their ultimate 
union, when her husband proceeds to the house of his 
father-in-law, |f a poor man, on foot, and if rich, in a 
palapqueen, with a few friends. When the married pair 
return to the house of the bci^’s father, most of those 
ceremonies are repeated which took place there on the 
day after marriage. A Hindoo, on his marriage, does 
not become a housekeeper;^ as in England^ but continues 
to live with his father 5 sind in way, if they can pgree, 
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many geti^rationl live together. At peasent, howeveiv 
separations into distinct tiimilies are becoming more a^ 
more common. 

At tte time of the second marriage, certain iboliab cus- 
toms are practised by the females : the also abstains 
from eating the common rice, fish, &c. and on the fifth, 
seventh, or ninth day, the worship of Shusht^hee, Mai> 
kiind6yil, Gtfn^shii, and the nine planets, is performed, 
the officiating bramhtin reading, and the bridegroom 
repeating the service after him. To this succeeds the 
worship of the snn, in which the officiating bramhfin, 
joining the open hands of the bride and bridegroom, 
repeats certain formulas from one of the smritees. After 
these services, the bridegroom feeds tlie bride with sugar, 
darified butter, honey, and the urine and dung of a calf, 
mixed together; and folds up plantains, nutmegs, &c. in 
the garment of the bride, and as they enter the house, 
the bridegroom causes a ring to slide betw|l^n the bride^s 
garment and her waist.'* The bride and bridegroom 
then eat furmenty together. 

The Hindoos in general carry their attachment to 
children, especially to sons, to the greatest excess. They 
are amazed at the apparent want of afliection in Euro- 
peans, who leave their parents, and traverse foreign 
countries, some of them without the Hope of ever seeing 
them again. If a man should not have children, bis father 
or elder brother seeks fm|iiiBi a second wife; * few take 
this trouble on themselv^ The husband directs ivhkh 

^ Aiuotig the Romans, the man sent a ring as a pledge to the woman. 

Thip^Hirdoos say, a man ought^l^ tUfilis wife l9 more than twenty 
before ho^niaiiies a seeond. f ^ 
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vfi(e shall hav^ the chief rule, tbiitaglr^ accoi^diiig' to the 
sba$trtt$^ this honour belongs to the wife he first inerried. 
Multitudes ofinstances occur, in which a plurality of witcs 
js the source of perpetual disputes and misery : indeed 
the Hindoos cenfi^ss, that scarcely any instaTfces are to be 
found of the cHitt nuance of domestic happiness whOre 
more than one wife lives in the same house. A^per^on of 
some respectability deplored to the author, in the most 
pliable manner, his miserable condition on account of 
having been driven by his father into a state of polygamy. 
He was obliged to have two cook-rooms, separate apart- 
ments, and was compelled to dine with his two wives 
alternately with the utmost regularity ; the children of 
the different wives were continually quarcl ling ; and thus, 
through the jealousies, and the innumerable vexations 
and collisions inseparable from polygam}, he was almost 
driven to desperation. — On further enquiry into this 
matter, I foupd, that polygamy was acknowledged to be 
the greatest of all domestic afflictions amoUg the Hindoos. 
Kilvee-kiinkilnQ, in his CiiUndee, a B|p galee poem, has 
deplored his own case in having two wives ; and it has 
become a proverb, that one wife would rather accompany 
her husband to the gloomy regions of YUmU, than see 
him sit with the other. In short, the wltpb country is 
full of the most disgraceful proo6, that polygamy is an 
unnatural and mi^able state. — ^Thus Divine Providence 
seems evidetitly to have marked polygamy as a state con- 
trl^ to moral order ; in Which order we see, that innocent 
enjoyments are always couam^ with tranquillity, and 
▼ieious ones ever followed pain and disorder.-^Sec 
tke history Abraham^ Gen* xxi. Ac. 

JHa liilid luu 

another as soon as Kn m pVtiS^f eleviPiiays, 
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if a aqd in a ni 60 th> <f a shoodrii/ Some wait 

longer, and a few do not e^arry again. A Hindoo may 
marry a second time, a third, ^ and no on, till he is fifty 
old; but, according to the shnidtrii, not when he is 
advadiped beyond this age$ nevorth^est^ many of the 
lower orders marry when sixty, am' some (^ooleentls 
marry When as old as eighty. The ceremonies at a second 
macitage are similar to those at the first, 

-i 

Few liien continue in a single state to old age: those 
irbo do, cohabit with concubines : few females remain un- 
married ; none who can obtain husbands. Yet the cast 
presents sUch various obstacles to union, and there are so 
many gradations of rank by which marriages are regulated, 
that cases do exist in which men cannot obtain wives, nor 
women husbands.* Still, so great a disgrace is incurred 
by remaining unmarried, that on one occasion a number 
of old maids wfere married to an aged ko9leeniI branihfin, 
as his fritndsr tmtre catT^ing hin^ to the Qg^ges to dicm 

Widows amongal the lowest casts areieometimes married 
by a form called uika ; when the bride and bridegroom, 


* 1 ^ 

y The otie of tho ftuthor's^eiTants once presented a complaint 

against her husband, that he neither maixitained nor lived with her : when the 
man wan asked the reason pf tills ciuel behaviour, he l|aidff^ without shj^nie. 
Oh Sah^hf she was so sick some timO ago, that 1 not expect her to 
live : I therefore married another I” ^ 


* A third marriage is consi ^tyd as'^^oper and baneful to rhb female ; 
hetiee, before the marriage place, 4hey fiist betroth the man 

to a tree, when, it is sai^, the itself on the tree, and the tree jni> 

mediately dies. , ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

year 1815, some Hindoos, of high cast, were oi| the eve of petitloii- 
I EngHsb govenimeor to oreveot the hoolSSntia fooin cu- 

lio Mi4r MlteelliiHlilWiiirfin^^ 
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in the presence of inendb^ place a garland of flovren^ eiA 
the neck of each otber^ and thus dedlare themselves mail 
and wife. 

The greatest niimber of marriages take place inf the 
months t^TgrtthayllMl^ Maghil, and PhalgoontI, these being 
considered as very fortunate months. In Joisht’hi}, eldest 
sons are forbidden to marry. In Yoishakhii few marriages 
4ire celebrated, and in Poushti and Choitrif scarcely any» 
except where the parents are of low cast, and extremelj 
poor. In the other months, none marry. From mar- 
riages in the first three months, arise riches ; in Asharhif^ 
poverty. If an eldest son be married in Joibht*hii, he will 
die; if any marry in Shravdod, none of the children will 
live ; if in Bhadrd or Ghoitru, the wife will be inconstant ; 
if in Ashwind, both husband and wife will die ; if in 
Kartikd, they will have fevers and other diseases ; if in 
Poushd, the wife will become a widow.** 

Hindoo girls, ^lo obtain good husbandtr, frequently wor- 
ship the gods ; apd a woman somc^pies secretly admi- 
nisters to her husband a medicine obtained from some old 
woman, to cause her husband to love her ^ When hus- 
bands remain lon^ from home, some i#dli^i^^jractise a 
superstitious custom to hasten their return ; while others, 
to ascertaiilr whether a husbacd is well or ill, is on his 
way home or not, ik dead or alive, call a witch, who takes 
the winnowing feeht dtvd, a^ording to its motion in her 

^ The Bomaas, eays Kennett, wece vf^y^upeistitious iiy reftreoce to 
particular time of inariiage» fancying several days and seasons very oofor* 
tuuate fOi this desigiji* Ovid says. Fast. 5. 487f 

twk^d at ihts reason 
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hand^ ^r^ouilces^ l|ie ot i^nmn^tapces of tb» iil|«eiit 

^ hu8b|i^. ^ 


Tlio^Hindoos are seldom happy in their ntaftidges ; 
nor can ^ompstic happiness be expected where females 
are reduced to a state of complete servimf^ and ere 
ther qualified nor permitted to be the pompanionetif their 
husbands. A nian^ except he is oflow cast^ nerer enters^ 
intd conversntioii wifh his wife during the day^ ner iesh(e ^ 
ever peripittod to eat in the presence of her husband^ or 
to sit in the company even of near friends. An elder 
brother never looks at his younger brother’s wife. 


Several of the shastriis describe the virtues of an ex^ 
ccllent wife : RamQ thus pdourns over the loss of Sceta s 
She was not a common wife;-*— in the management of 
my aSaiis, she even gave me excellent council i when 1 
needed her services, she was my slave j^if I was ever an^ 
gry, like the patient earth, she bore my impatience with* 
out a murmur ; il|^ bUui* of necessity,, ^fbe cherished 
me, as a mother her child ; in the moments of re- 
pose, she was to mp courtezan ; in times of hilat^ity, 
she was to n|e as a m^d/’^^—When engaged in religious 


services, aH jwife assists her husband with a mind 

asjdevoiit On all occasions she gives her 

whole mind to^mahe him happy ; is as him aa. 

a shadow to the bo^y ; shares ii| allhiis|C98|Uiul sorrowji ; 
and esteems him, whether pporw 

of excellent or evil qj tyheilief haldfeome or"d^ 

formed.*^ In the absence' lektiess of her husband,^ a 
goelt wife renounces every ficatiou ; and at bis de^. 
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f The following desei^tion of Hindoo feinn)e!^w^l¥Migh 
writ^n respecting those living iiv enoth^r pef t of (ndas^ 
appears to be so just, that I hare thought it right to copy 
it. Bartolomeo is certainly one of our best wrij^ors on 
Hindoo manners and customs. Till their tb^teenth 
year, they aro^||out and vigorous ; but after that period, 
they alter much faster than the women in any of the na- 
lions of JEurode. Early marriage, labour,^ add disaaees, 
axbaus^ their constitutions before the regular time of de<- 
eay. They are lively, active, and tractable; possess 
great acuteness ; are fond of conversation ; employ florid 
expressions, a^d a phraseology abundant in images ; ne- 
ver carry any thing into effect till after mature delibera- 
tion ; are inquisitive and prying, yet modest in discourse ; 
have a flckle inconstant disposition ; make promises with 
great readiness, yet seldom perform them ; are importu- 
nate in their requests, but iingratefiil when they have ob- 
tained their end ; behave in a cringing obsequious manner 
vrben they uny one, but are haughty and insolent 
when they gain the superiority; and assume an air ot 
calmness and composure when l||ay acquire no satisfac- 
tion for an injury, but are malicious and itrecoiicileable 
when they And an opportunity of bdjig re|^ged. I was 
acquainted wi|J|^iUany families who bud^|MR^t hem selves 
with lawsuits, because they preferred the^atificatiou oi 
vevenge tO)averv consideration of prudefiice.” 

of btt^ad and wife are trans< 
to ettlii»,iX|if^tare s if a wife perform man, 
mentorioua wotbs, and iliep||baad die firsts he will en> 
j/tj hentwn «b the fraittnf virtuoua deeds f and 

teach, ilmt 

o%rB tbe fuiisiiifa |fa u |^ ^ llus 

J&ies blm wW her t« bramlUtoefe BSy 

l^usd her hi»bsn<l fs ^ I 
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if tbe wiferbe guilty of many wicked actions, and the bus- 
} hand die fftst, he will sdfier for the sins of his wife. In 
the apprehensions of a Hindoo, therefore, marriage ought 
to be a very serious business. 


SECT. Ill.-^iVbhces relative to Manners and CustOfns 
in general. 

THE Hindoos, notwithstanding their divisions into 
casts, and various sects, are scarcely less peculiar and iso* 
lated in their manners than the Chinese : their dress, 
their ceremonies, and their domestic economy, have been 
preserved without innovation from age to age. Still, 
however, the unchanging dress and modes of the Hin* 
doos are natural and graceful, compared with those of a 
Chinese, who, with his long tail, his fantastic dress, his 
fan, his wooden sh^es, aitd his chuckling siilam, looks 
more like a piech of carved work, than a human being 
walking at large iHn tjbe earth. 

Many of fbe higher orders of Hindoos, especially in 
the Nortbet^pl^ovitices, are handsomeflAi their features, 
having an oval face, and a nose nearly aquiline. Some 
are comparatively lair, and others quitO 'black, but a 
dark brown complexion is mosi^icom^oti, vdtb black eyes 
and hair. The general Countenance 

reminds you, that the ^^oo is-ini|d’‘Bltd timid, rather 
disposed to melancholy^^^lmd eiSeminafe pleasures. In 
Bengal, the greatest nufetfer Ore below the middle sta* 
very slender in body , but this dq|kHptioU does 
not'^mgether suit the upfiif provinces. 

drltiHll^u nnii^jPiately^pi^^PeJwt you are surrounded 
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with a people morp and iitdepeildenj^ ^ 

general features afe the $am^. 


Hindoos )Bire’generalljr lo^kdous, and tbcr'^coin* 
moil people very noisy in eonversation. iTfaeir "'youth 
are lively, inqtxHliive, and of quick pejf^]ption. They 
appear to be capable of great im^rdveinefit, and of imi- 
tating most of the European arU^ and cariyitr^ them to 
gi^eate^t perfection : either they ar^ incapAbld t||bhld 
i«i!^d original design^, or their long slavery to anci^iit pat- 
terns and usages hds, like the Chinese shoe, made the 

whole race cripples. 

* 

The dress of the rich,^ in which there is neither but- 
tons, strings, nor pins, is happily suited to the climate, 
and produces a very graceful effect. Over their loins 
they fold a cloth which almost covers their legs, hanging 
down to the tops of the shoes. The upper garment is a 
loose piece*^ of fine white cloth 'seam from top 

to bottom,” thrown over the shoulcW^ and, except the 
head, neck, and arms, covering the ^ole body. The 
head is always uncovered, unless the heat or cold con- 
strain the persdn ^9 draw his upper garment over it like 
a bood.^ Sh6^|l|korn by the rich, are covmd with gold 


> Before a a new garment^ lie plucks a few threads out of 

!t» and beings, tbi^ they may be propitious, sud 

that it may wear well, wear their gfarmeitis till they are very <1- 

tbyj^ and the sleep IS never wwiied, notwiihstandlpg 

thell^^r is hoos^and garments aie generally full qf 

Wb^ file His Mkleaty George theflTblrd in 

‘ tidel Wj^j^bor, In a Rmiaab hablj^ asked, why he were j 

iftiiMMpWdnotl 

A« tttira 



s. 


generally bellefiiid 
ifor^iaicVy need 
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tint^er a#© open and curtad^^l 

^be toes ; atoning© ar© terj ac^ldom urom/ ^ Maiiy dwi^ 
doo» m the service ©f Europe^fiSy please (hair ittaaters, 

wear the MiSa^lman dress; put on*a tiirban, and gar- 
ments like a ji^ket and petticoat, oj l^e patital^s. 
The poor have only a shred of cloth to cover their toins. 
The dress of the womei^ dtifers from that of the men, in 
that wehr only^mih long garment, whipb;^ wi^jippi^ 
roahdthe loins, cornea over the shoulders, and oeeasibii*^ 
ally over the head as a hood. In Bengal, a Woman’s gar- 
ment is ten cubits long and two broad ; in the southern 
parts of India, it is much longer ; very few wear shoes. 
Ornaments are eagerly sought after, even by the poorest 
women, which they fix in their hair, on the forehead, in 
the ears, in the nose, round the arms, wrists, ancles, &c. 
They paint their finger-nails, and round the bottoms of 
their feet, red, and their eye-lashes black ; tteir ‘teeth are 
made red with 

the lappet of their ^ cobstnut cover* but only occa- 

sional* to avoid the rain^l^ cnS* or other accidental inconvenicncies : hence 
it is, that we see none of thV<old statues with any on |belr heads.*’ 

^ It IS remarlcable,^ Co wlwt excellent uses the toes are applied in India. 
Til England, it Is ^h^lrd 10 say' whether tliey are of ©hV use whatsoever. 

A mail could cei^li^ly walk an^ ride without theittjWid these are (ho 
piineipal purposes to which Che leht ate applied in Europe. But here tbo 
toes aie second hand fiiigerj,: ihe^areyied tbe Bengalee* 

In hU mvn ItOusc, a Hiiid«0||fl|||^8e%f to Ills 

feet by means of a button whiQpilps tees. The 

taylor, if he does not thread hls needte^ thread Wttli 

I iiiiiMili™firtfiii 

4? iMMw than, Md 

>»*»« *>«fi 

j^li to«*, wUP 

of th« let^iir 



them ’ tlie cook holds his knife 
&c. ; the joiner, the weaver, dec. 
every ttatWe has twenty diffeietit 
of S ntalQii^jflilor in England writi^ 
tlmn vyhiil^liOve /kcii do^ln tl 
(profif dm, 

to iiiahi^e MBR fees tvell 
Pati^R^ is cheiwed like 

V P 
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In their forms of address^ and behaviour in company, 
the Hindoos must be ranked amongst the politest nations* 
It is true, there is a mixture of flattery and of fulsome 
panegyric in their address, but this is given and received 
rather as the requirement of custom than the language of 
the heart. It is a polish always understood to lie on 
the surface; it pleases without deceiving any body. 
When be enters the presence of his spiritual guide, the 
Hitidoo prostrates himself, and, laying hold of fiis feet, 
looks up to him, and says, ^ You are my saviour;’ — to a 
benefactor, be says, ^ You are my father and mother — 
to a man whom he wishes to praise, ‘ You are Religion 
incarnate;’ or, ‘ O Sir, your fame is gone all over the 
country ; yes, from country to country.’ ‘ As a Benefac- 
tor, you are equal to Kftrnti.’^ ‘ You are equal to Yoo- 
dhist’hiru” in your regard to truth/ ^ You have overcome 
all your passion**.’ ^ You shew due respect to all.’ ^ You 
are a sea of excellent qualities/ ^ Youhre devoted to the 
service of your guardian deity.* ^^^ou are the father 
and mother of bramhiins, cows, and #omen/ 

There are five kinds of obeisance among the Hindoos, 
viz. 1. ustaiqf^h, in which the person prostrates himself^ 
and makes eight parts of his body, viz. his knees, hands, 
temples, nose, and chin, fd^uch^e ground; 2 ptinchangii, 
in which the person makea^^ forehead, temples, and 
hands touch the ground; 3. ahodavtitu, simple prostra* 
tion, in whi^hfl^e person causes his forehead to meet the 

beteh the fruit of the ereca fausel, lime made of shells, and (at pleasure) of 
a number of^fpices. 

^ KSrtib, brother of YoodjMat’blht, was^y famous for hia liberality. 
King Yoodhist'hira Uxfh mentioned as a peis^n the most 

fenacious of truth of lived, and yet he m^astliaggtrd to 

for Jyiflg, ^ 
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gro^d^ 4. ntlmtlskarti^ in wbkih be, bringing hkijDin^ 
handu open up to his forehead, causes his two tliumhs 
to touch his forehead several times ; 5. ubliivadtlnti? 
in which the person raises his right hand (never his left) to 
or towards the forehead, gently bending the head. This 
last is the common form Should a bramh&n, the servant 
of a king, be sitting with his master, a shoodrh, coining in 
would give Che common suiani, with one hand, to the 
moncMTch) and with his joined hands would make the reve* 
rential nurndskaru to the bramhiln. The Bengale# 
women, if of equal rank, bow to each other, by raising 
their joined hands to the head. A woman of inferior 
rank bows to a superior, and rubs the dust of her feet on 
her forehead, but the superior does not return the bow. 

In their descriptions, the Hindoos indulge in the most 
extravagant liyberbole. A splendid palace they call 
the heaven of|^is|inoo; — a heavy rain, the deluge; — a 
quarrel, the bIti|^£iSbtitest between the PandCviis and the 
sons of Dhrittirdihtrd, in which eighteen i1kshouhinces“ 
were slaughtered a crowd is always swelled to myriads. 
Respecting a water«spout, the Hindoos say, the elephants 
of the god Xndrti are drinking ; — the rainbow they call 
Raniu’s bow; — a whirlwind is caused by aerial beings 
called pishachUs ; — thunder is occasioned by Indrti’s hurl- 
ing his thunderbolts at the giants, who come to drink 
water from the clouds, and the lightlying arises from the 
sparks of these thunderbolts. Some^^j^t the ring round 
the moon arises from the splendour of the planets or gods, 
who sit there as the counsellors of Ghdndrti (the moon.) 

In directing thdr letters, as well as in the'^oompllments 

" Oajf OkahonhineS horaea, 21 ,870 dm- 

liots, and 21,870 eleph9nc8. 

P i ^ 
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prefixed to them, the Htftdoos use the mo^t extrfNiii|^iit 
address : the following may servoasspecimenii ; Wo miSng .* 

^ To the great, the excellent, the prosperous, the illoatri- 
oua king, Krishnii-Chfindrti-Iiayti, the nouriahei^'^oltnul- 
titodes frpm many countries, the fragrance of whose fame 
has spread through the whole world ; at whose feet many 
kings, adorned with refulgent crowns, bow ; whose glory 
makes his enemies shrink as the sun does the koi^vti;*’ 
whose fame is pure as the queen of night ; tho pnOst of 
The perpetual sacrificial fire.’-— To a teacher: ^ To tJbheesh- 
tiid^vd, the ferryman across the^ sea of tliis world, the 
teacher of the way of deliverance from sin, the sun-like 
remover of the great darkness springing from worldly 
attachment ; the nut ^ which removes the impurites of the 
soul; to thy feet I bow, the nails of which are like the 
horns of the half moon .’ — To a father : ‘ To the excellent 
person, my father, the only author of mj existence, my 
governor, whose mind drinks the j^op^on the water- 
lily feet of the deity ; at thy feet, dS^gi^drive away my 
darkness, I supplicate.’— To a mother’^; J To my excellent 
and dignified mother, who bore me in her womb; who, 
feeding, nourishing, and comforting me, raised me to man- 
hood; by whom I saw the world, and who gave me a 
body to perform the offices of religion ; at thy feet I sup- 
plicate, which are the water-lilies on the reservoir of my 
heart.’ 

f 

When two after a short absence, meet, the 

inferior first attenlpts to take hold of the feet of the other, 
which the latter prevents. They then clasp each other 
in the arm% and ikiove their heads from one shoulder to 
the other ^Itkiee; aild aftermHs smjit of each other’s 

^ 0 Tl»c Nymphica allubiop to s nut by whi^ihe Hiii- 

<iooi puiify water. ^ ' 
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The inferior repU€% \ Through your favour, I 
continue iveO/ ‘ A» you eommand ; all is well.’ Or he 
asks, * How ? Is the Jbouae well ?’ meaning the family. 
When e brainbftii happens to sit near another brainhSn, 
if a stranger, and if he is speaking to an inferior, he asks, 

‘ Of what cast are you ?’ The other replies, ^ I am a 
brambtln.’ * To which line of brarahans do you belong?’ 

‘ I am a liarhee hr^hun.' ‘ Of what family V ^ Of the 
famfty Vishaioot^hakoorii.’^i 

When two personl^ of the lo.ver orders of^ Hindoos 
•quarrel, tf one should strike the other, the person injured 
appeals to the spectators, and, taking hf)l(l of their feet, 
says, ‘ Yon are witnesses that he struck me.’ Some of 
the spectators, unwilling perhaps to become witnesses, 
say, * Ah ! don’t touch our feet;’ or, the injured party 
takes a corne^|c|f the garment of each one present, and 
ties in It a ||^ot, saying, ^ You are witnesses that he 
struck me.’ !Wh^a Hindoo is guilty of common swear- 
ing, he says, I live, let me endure all the sorrow you 
would endure if 1 should die but this oath is wrapped 
up in three words, ^ Eat your head.’ Another says, 
‘ Touching your body, I say this.’ * Oohaee Giliigar is 
another oath ; the meaning of which is, * From such a 
falbchood preserve rne Gdnga.’ ^ If 1 speak a fetsehpod, 
let me be esteemed a rascal.’ ‘ If com mi tied mtch 

an action, let me be a leper.* bave^ done this, let 

me not see this night.’ ^ If 1 ha|r>||gdile to such a place, 
let me bi^come a chandalQ,* &c. 

When a Ilin loo spaces, nny^ persoq who ttiayF be 
present, says, yLiye,* ifcqd Ibe siieezer adds, ^ With you.’ 

'f'fltc cliffervut oulci-s <if their descent, for ^lea or^J^lve 

fiom (listnigulslicd ^ 
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When he ^apes, the gaper snaps bis thumb and finger, 
and repeats the name of some god, as Ramii ! Ramu ! If 
he should neglect this, he commits a sin as great as the 
murder of a bramhtin. When a person falls, a spectator 
says, ^ Get up.’ If he should not say this, he commits a 
great sin. 

The houses of the rich are built of brick, on four sides 
of an area ; the north room is one story high, and contains 
the idol ; on the ground floor of the ^wo sides and the 
front are three porches, and ovei^ them rooms for the 
family. In some houses, the front is merely a high wall, 
containing a door in the centre. The windows of the 
rooms occupied by the family, are mere air-holes, through 
which the women may be seen peeping as through the 
gratings of a jail. At the times of the great festivals, an 
awning is thrown over the top of the cotiirt, into which 
the common spectators are admitted, w^Ie^e brambdns, 
or respectable people, sit on the verandas, and 

the women peep from the small creviced of the windows 
above. Allowing for the variation of men’s tastes, the 
above is the general form of the houses of the rich. 
Their sitting and sleeping rooms contain neither pictures, 
looking-glasses, book-cases, tables, chairs, nor indeed any 
thing, except a wooden bedstead or two, loose mats, a 
few brass eating ^nd drinking utensils, a hooka, and the 
dishes used for pantlf Some of the rich natives in Cal- 
cutta approach ne^r^r the English in their furniture, by 
keeping large pier glasses, chairs, couches, &c. but these 
are not a fair specimen of the inside of a house purely 
Hindoo, The housea of the middling ranks have the 
form of a court, but^tfiay are made ^ith mud walls, 
bamboo roofs, and thatcjlL>l^1Tie poor have •a single, 
damj^'^’nd wretched all their household 
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goods consist of a few vc^ssels for <^o6king, and otkers to 
hold their food ; most of these are coarse earthern vessels. 
Their brass vessels are, a dish to hold the boiled rice, a 
round bason to hold water, and a small round di>h or 
two. Some use a stone or a wooden dish to hold the 
rice. The middling ranks keep a box, or chest, to secure 
their little property against thieves. From the above 
description, some idea ma\ be formed of a Bengal town, 
if we keep in mind, that there is scarcely any attention 
paid to regularity, as to form streets, or rows of houses 
in a straight line. 


It is well for this people, that the climate does not 
make it iiecessanr, that they should ])ossess strong Well- 
built houses : house of a poor Hindoo has only one 

room ; the middling ranks have two or three, one of 
which is for <^dl6^ing ; in another, the husband, wife, and 
young chi^rell^^sleep ; and in another, or upon the 
veranda, otnl^f^nches of the family sleep. The Hin- 
doos are not very delicate about their bed or sleeping 
room : they lie ou a mat laid upon the floor, or at the 
door, and have only a thin piece of cloth to cover them. 
In taking a walk early in the morning, many Hindoos 
may be seen lying out of doors before their shops like so 
many corpses laid out for interment. One of the apart- 
ments, in the houses of some rich men, is appropriated to 
a very curious purpose, viz. when any members of the 
family are angry, they shut themWves up in this room, 
called krodhagaru^ viz. the room of anger, or of the 
angry. When any individual is gone into this room, the 
master of the family goes, and persuades him or her to 
come out. If it is a Woihan, he ttsks her \vliat she wants ? 
She asks, perhaps, fish to eat every day — (she 

lias seen one probabtjr 'filt tke hands of some other female 
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of the faini1y)-^oF for a palanqneen tp carry her daily to 
the river to bdthe — or for the means of performing the 
worship of some idol^t^r for beautiful garments or orna- 
ments. 

The price of a moderate sized clay hut is about thirty 
rpopees. The labour for building a mud wall a cubit 
thick, one hundred cubits long, and deven cubits high, is, 
in the country, seven loopees ; near Calcutta ten roopees. 
In the months of December and January, the Hindoos 
who live in mud houses, are busy in repairing and 
thatching them, as at thj*^ time straw is cheap. Those 
who li\e in brick houses are seldom willing to be at the 
expence of plastering them. The doors and windows are 
very few and small, the latter are oileii|l|s small as the 
guii^holes of a ship» 

V 

If a person meets with misfortuni^ in ^ particular 
house, he concludes that some bonoct^^H;!^ Imried in it ; 
feometinies under such superstitious fears he leaves his 
house. If bones are repeatedly found in a house, it is 
generally abandoned by the owner. When a sum of 
money, or any thing eUe, has been stolen from a house, 
and it is pretty certain that some person of the house is 
the thief, the Hindoos, in some places, rub the thumb 
nails of all the persons in the house, imagining that the 
name of the thief vi^ilh become legible on the nail of the 
offender ! 

The Hindoos consid^ it uulncky fo leave their homes, 
and undertake a jouriitsy^ m the month of Poushil. They 
tre^ii: the following occomthces as bpd oipens ; viz. if the 
lizard makes a noise, or any j^an^zes, when a person 
is about to begin an action ; ira^rson is called when he 
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is al>opt to set off on « jotirnej ; if a person on departing 
to^ place^ bits his ag^ifist any thing, or sees an 
empty Itttltisti (water^pa1n>. 1 have frequently seen a 
Hindoo, when about to take leave of another, prevented 
by the chirping of a lizard* It is a common saying, Ah t 
I suppose some evil will befall me to day, for the first 
person I saw this morning was such or such a miserable 
wretch.” The following are good omens, viz. if a person 
setting off on a joilrkjp^ sees a dead bod}, or a kultisQ full 
of water, or a jackal, on bis left hand : or if he sees a 
co\v, a deer, or a brujmhtiii, on his right hand. These 
good and bad omens are to be found in the shastriis ; but 
beside these, there are many which custom has esta- 


blished. 


Scarcely any Hindoos attach flower gardens to their 
houses ; a pumpkin plant is very often seen climbing the 
side of the houseY>|p^nd Vesting its fruit on the thatch ; and, 
on a plot of g|b|mdE<S<]joining the house of a poor man, it 
is very see the egg-plant, and plantains. 

Orchards are very common ; the principal trees in which 
are the mango, jack, cocoa-nut, betel, custard-apple, 
plumb trees, &c. A clump or two of bamboos is very com- 
mon in these orchards. To prevent a tree from continu- 
ing unfruitful, which they suppose has been injured by 
the evil machinations of some enemy, the Hindoos some- 
times tie a string round the trunk of this tree, with a 
kouree, or the bone of a cow, attached to it. To drive 
destructive animals from a field, or a plot of cucumbers, 
or egg-plants, &c. the Hindoos fix on a bamboo a pot ' 
covered with soot, wt^ some whHe lines drawn on it. 
Beside the want of gardens, the IHindoos do not keep 
fowls, nor any domestic a&imaljf’^ except a cat. The do- 
mestic birds of the cout^^^re, ihe water-wagtail, the 
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mina, sparrow, crow, awalloW) &c. The jack^ils a 

horrid yell around the houses at night, and I have Jheard 
of instances of young children being carried away by 
them ill the night, and devoured. Mad jackals do great 
mischief. 

A roan shall leave his father and mother, and shall 
cleave unto his wife,” is a roaxim which is quite contrary 
to those manners of the Hindoos that are most esteemed. 
Marriage seldom at first separates children and parents ; 
and a grand-father, with his children and grand-childriSn, 
in a direct line, amounting to nearly fifty persons, may 
sometimes be found in one family.” As long as a father 
lives, he is the master of the bouse ; but after his death, 
the elder brother is honoured almost as a parent ; if in- 
capable of taking charge of the family, a younger brother 
is invested with the management. Such a family has all 
things in common ; but if one of the brothers earns much 
by his labour, and the rest little or.^notfi^g, a quarrel 
commonly ensues, and they separately ;J^Very few large 
funiilies live together long, where they wholly depend on 
trade, or on several sons employed in service. Those who 
have landed property enjoy a greater degree of domestic 
quiet. The debts of a father fall, in the first place, i|pou 
the eldest son, and in some cases on the younger sons, 
even though the father should have left no property. 


* Jugtinnat*hu«Taikkili'Puiichanunu, who lived to be about 117 years of 
age^ and was well known as the most Icained man of bis time, had a family 
of seventy or eighty individiials, among whom were his sons and daughters, 
grandsons, great-grandsons^Hipd a great-great-grandson. In this family, for 
many years, when, at a or on any other occasion, the ceremony 

called tli^ishraddbil was to ^^^fofmed, as no ancestors had deceased, they 
called l^e did folks, and prc'seottsill melr offerings to them. 
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Tl& vork of « house* is nearly as follows; after 
the nlomingj^ in Industrious families, she lights 
the lamp) and spins cotton tat family garments ; she next 
feeds the children with sweetmeats, or some parched rice, 
or milk ; after this she mixes cow*dung with water, and 
sprinkles it over the house floor, to purify it. She then 
sweeps the house and yard, and mixing cow-dung'*, ^arth, 
and water together, smears the floor of the house, the 
bottom of the walls, the veranda. After this, she cats 
a little cold boiled rice, and then cleans the brass and 
stone vessels with straw, ashes, and water. Her next 
.work is to bruise the rice and other things in the pedal 
(dh^nkee), or to boil the rice, in order to cleanse it from 
the husk. At ten or eleven o^clock, she takes a towel, 
and goes to bathe, accomppnied by a few neighbours; 
some women, during bathing, make an image of the lingii, 
and worship it with the same forms as are used by the 
men ; others merely bathe, and, after repeating a few 
formulas, hoi^$g t<^the water, the sun, &c. which occupy 
about fifteen mllitites, return home ; but if the worship of 
^ho lingti is performed, it employs nearly an hour. At 
the time of bathing, the women rub their ornaments with 
sand, clean their bodies with the refuse of oil, and their 
hair with the mud of the river or pool. On her return, 
the female stands in the sun, and dries her hair ; changes 
her wot clothes for dry ones ; washes her feet on going 
into the house ; and then applies herself to cooking. She 

‘ The Hindoos Veep veiy few female servants. 

“ The whole fiont of a Hindoo hut, not unfrequently, is covered with eake» 
of cow-dung, placed there to dry. 

* A woman, aftei bathing, will not touch any thing till she has put some 
fitxbstancc into her mouth ; the reason of this custom, which is universal, is 
unknown ; the general answer is, the fiegket of it wrtuld bring down mis- 
fortunes OB the family. 
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first prepares the ropts, greeds/ a | tbed 
the spices, &c. by rejling a stcAie^ ilfer ttUdi en^ 
stone; and then prepares the fish dr vegetables 
to be eaten with the rice, whieh she afterwards boils^ 
The Hindoo fire-places are made of clay, and built in the 
yard, or cook-room- They also use a moveable fire-place 
made of clay, which is round like a kettle, and has a bole 
in one side to admit the wood- 

Those who are veiy poor, eat with rice Ofniy betbs 
gathered in some field ; the middling ranks eat split pease, 
greens, fish, &c. The rich add a number of other thidgs,. 
as boiled fish, acids, pungent spices, Sec . ; they also fry, 
in clarified butter, plaintaiiis, the fruit of the e^g-^plant, 
cocoa-nuts, pumpkins, cucui^bers, &c. 

After the things are thus prepared, the woman (if a 
bramhdneo) calls a son who has been invested with the 
poita, to present a dish of each kind of footito the family 
image (mostly the shalugramii) ; and in presenting 
them, repeats their names, and adds, ‘ O god I I present 
to thee this food; eat.’ The food remains before the 
image about five minutes, when it is carried into another 
room, where all the male part of the family sit down to 
eat; but before they begin, each of those invested with 
the poita takes water into the palm of the right hand, 
repeats the name of his guardian deity, and pours it out 
as a libation ; and then taking up more water, and, re- 
peating the same words, drinks it ; after which, placing his 
thumb in five difier^t wa^s on the fingers of his right 
hand, he repeats certain forms, and, lifting up a few grains 
of rice, presents theii the primary elements.^ At the 

y E9itl]> water, and racuum. 




on the men, 

. 1** ^ ^ 

but^li fRSpSft^ to eat with her 

husband a^d fllte^ybunger children eal wliat^ he^ 

leavei^/^i^ctii^er, inde<t*d, mefntions the name of heritus^ 
baud I Hbut when she him,' makes use of an interjec- 
tion f When she speaks of him to 

othMl$#lil ^lls or the man of the house* 

ShfWi^ver mixea fbcotnpany, even at her own house, but 
a^pararte roOvn, while her husband sith smok- 
imd^lking with the guesta*^ A woman docs not 
chUf^f^hee naine at the tiidd of mAiriage. 


A Hindoo eats with tl^e ^igm hand, never with the left, 
which is use#' iir^t|ie offices ; he never uses 

a knife, ferW, o|r ^^|i|0On : he drinks out of a brass cup, 
or takes up the balls gf his h^^ ^ he drinks 

nothing but water his food ; but beforwhe^after din- 
neii^ Soide drink milk or"b|ittef-mMk, The natives men- 
tion fifty or more different dialies, as being sometimes 
prepared at one feast-. The ftftnalea in rich fiimilies. 


' Th« wives of lesfiectablt Hindow ^ven^^rsieniA the stieirts^vith their 
husbaudto, cxi^ept on a journey. >Vhien Hindoo wi^men a^o an fUig^isb 
walk arm in <iim v^itb hei husband, th«^y exclaim, with the utmost astoni^^^ 
ment, “ Oh ’ Ma ’ wliat is tins Do you see ? 'flicy iaWd theii wliitei by the 
hand, and lead them thiou^ the streets, showm^lbebl^lb other Engltsh^ 
without the Icdirt shame " 

* This uncommon shyness of the Hindoo 
sure confined to tte higher casts Some wqi 
early in tbh moDniig at then ablutions; the 
when they go oUt^ diaw their gariUbut ov( 
of wUibeo imsa thiough the stieets 
to the view Of stiaugeis. 
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however* in some 

I Q^he nuddUnK rai&y, 
the 

'6, and expose Aeir fMi 


ioo 


at weddings, at slUrddldhai, id ^914 titnfe ot 
the poita, and fit ISn^iving a 

have much to do in cooking' ^ ’ '* * ' 

> 

^ The Hindoo shastrlls direct, eat at 

"t#o o^clock in the day, and again ^tit oqe in the night ; but 
a variety of ciixiimstance*^ have produced irregular habits ; 
these, however, are still consider^ 1^3 the appointed hours 
for eating : after dinner, they Wash th^ moutfir, ehdw be- 
tel, and smoke out of the hooka. . 

^ X 

The hooka has three principalparts, 1. a woodeir^Stfebls, 
or glass bottle, containing water; — 2. a hollotr^^'f>ij^, 
inserted in the head of bottle, and reaching doWn into 
the water, an which a cupl|$^|>lHced containing the tobacco 
and fire; — 3, in the vacuum, at the head of the bottle, 
U also placed what is termhd a sndkb|^ot*^ grooked pipe, 
one end of which aKo descends intf the Water, and to 
the other ^a^^^he mouth js ^pplied^^ ailcT through it the 
smoke is^'lrown, after being cooled in the water. The 
poor natives Use a cocoa-nut as a bottle to hold the water, 
in the top of which is insert€^d a hollow reed, reaching into 
the wtiter, in the other end of \\h>ch, in a hollow cup, 
tcd>acCO nnd tire are placed, and to a hole in the side they 
apply <he mouth, and draw out the smoke. Tdhacco 
grows plentifully in Cengdl,and sYnokiOg"^ is almost a uni. 
versa) custom; practised indeed to great eveess by man;y.^ 
^or Moakmg, the leaf is pounded, 'ind mixed wilh^mo- 

* qinurticy of toUiim cdoBumed in Bengal lU a je-ir n ust be great in- 
deed. A nio(le#Ate smo^W^nsUm^^ n^t less tbaa t^lbs h laontfi Vhe 
icnttim(hf tobaeVo is 0o1d|H||iiat tuvcf^pMice tlie lb — lybmeb of sopc* 
riojr can nettber bat mdoy of the Hjtiidoo pnttmhts take 

nuitr ; and oftch fmt saail shell The Beng iKis boys 

^hPgic to iitnotie at settooh ttom they are foui or ft\c years qld. 




»nr diew BBjggHB booka go&t cou^ 

tolliecup which conr 
tii^ns ^ tobacco aujd filler th» wp of the hooka, and 
draw llil^MoVe throv^ ilB |ubo ; hot difiei^nt casts are not 
pek*mitted to 9moke t'h^gh the same water. Most of the 
paloEO^lueen bearers smoke segars. Many Hindops^ after 
bathing in a morning^ take a pill of opium. 

The necessaries fe^ a family are bought in the market 
and paid for daily, except milky sugar, oil, dec,, ; these are 
ke^ieilMEht to tlje house by the seller, who receives his pay- 
eaeflta monthly. Cheap as all the articles of prime neces* 
sity are^ there are few (fipdoaawho are not in debt. 

In the business of eating, ft is almost impossible to de^ 
scribe to w}iat ridiculous lengths the distinctions of cast 
are carried f a Hindoo ought to have a good memory to* 
know with whom he ^nd with whom he may not eat. 
Buropeans are cemsiderod as unclean Hindoos, 

principally because they eat any thing, and with any body^ 
Things of ill esteem among others are also considered as 
unclean^ but they may be purified by iocantations* The 
presence of shoodriis, dogs, cats, crows, &c. produces the 
sam^ consequences ; yet they may be cleansed by sprink- 
ling upon them water in which gold or kooshu-grass has 
been dipped. If these animals have touched the food, it 
cannot be cleanse^ but must be thrown rfway. If an un- 
clean person, or animal, enters the cooking* house Ckf a 
person of superior cast, the latter throws all his eairiheii 


cpohing*yessels away, and deal 
a Eqropeanf of the high^t rai 

* Many rospectable f«iiial«s> 
liey cliew. ^ 



his brasa 


.If 


ueb the food t’f the 

ttle tQhti£C9 ^1^ the pans 
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meanest Hindoo, lie wiB 

not have anqther c|iim»did;o<efijtH«wl;«t'tld 

is ijserely a little course noe, a«id d her g^ns 


The Hindoos f.re full of ceremoiijp in making at 

tjie bpapibiins are always the qfaief ^uesta. When 
a D^an wishes to make a feast, he is several dajs in {Wepa- 
ri^ for It, and, after soliciting the advice of his relations 
ahaut the dinner, the presents, &e. he generally conforms 
to the judgment of this family council; and then'' pur- 
chasing, jtbe things necessary, cleans up his house, &c, If 
a bramhiin, he never sends an invitation by a shoo^^^ 
but goes himself) or sends a relation, or the family priiia^*^ 
AJl near and distant relations in the place or Immediate 
neighbourhood are invitedA^ If any one absent himseli^ 
without assigning a reason, it is considered as a great 
aSVout ; if he makes an apology, it is judged of by a coun- 
cil of friends. The female relations, and eveh the males, 
assist in cookjihg the dinner, of which, on many occasions, 
two or threw^^^i^^ persons partake. ""No boy can par- 
take of a feasts given by a bramhtin 'till he has been in- 
vested with the poita. The food being read>, the master 
of the invites the guests to sit down, when the 

.dinner^ ia brought, and laid out in messes on plantain 
leaves ibr plates*, under an awning in the court yard ; and 
one earthen drinking-cup serves .eight or ten persons. 
While they are feasting, the master goes round, and 
makes an apology to the guestd for not being able to treat 
tbeei^ belter. After dinner, they are presented with 


betel; and are som^j^mes dismissed with presents, either 
ofmoDoy? changes oS^ipent, or brass utensils. If the 
master of » ari$o,^ and go aside, before 
every one baB^:foiisheMH||eg 9 it % considered^ as 90^f* 

fr<a»raii4 afi ^ 



ititUaie tha 
thU Mtig'bf deaths who iti 
tlli9 month gav« a^feael to brother, and marking his 
foreba^l^th aandah^fHlwder, made him immortal : in the 
morning of the feast, the sisters pour milk ihio the b$hd 
of eadii brother, and repeat an incantation, whHe^*'tt£e 
brother drinks Jt. £ach sister also puts on the fa^d 
of ^ach bf^tber a gplbi^of ^ice, and rubs on the fctr^head 
of q|teh $ome powder of sandal-wood."^ As soon as this is 
pi^^rmed, the brother bows to an elder siste#, but if the 
l||{pt|)ev is elder, the sister bows to him, and takes up, 
6t|*€!^|ng them with her open hand, the dust of his feet. — 
If , 1 ^ J^iend uninvited visit another, and should not be 
entertained, it is considered, aa a great scandal. A per^ 
son inhospitable towards thode of his own cast, falls into 
disgrace; while Qiikindness towards a man of aiiothei 
cast, though be perish, meets with no censure. 

. t /*• 

**(» ^ 

-- 

The domestic conversation of the HindpdSllltrns chiefl}! 
upon the business of the family ; the news of the village^ 
circumstances connected with religious shews, ceremonies, 
festivals, ^c. ; journies to holy places ; marriages ; stories 
about the gods, the heroes and heroines of their mytho- 
logy, &c. Domestic quarrel^ are very common : a mdn 
and bis wife often quarrel, and sometimes fight. There 
are instances of Hindoo women beating their husbands/ 
* 

The Hindoos sit on the ground, or on a mat, or on 

A 

^ f roiQ this last act, the feast receives ns cMjithpD name th^ sister sai< 
to her brothel , while marking his forehead, * T mfc^ thy forehead with savdal< 
wood; and plant a thorn [to pi event egress} inuy l door of ll^th 

* the I^lmloo women a^ shocke^ ji^sbalned . at any thinj^ We] 

put i^their tongues, as amodTiOf ^^f||^^iheb,/eelings. , 
woman, who is at die same time a|||^l^^^ld, is calleil by the tlliiwos thi 
mother pf YAmu. ^ ^ 


t-.TCS 





got HISTOB¥, 'UTS]l4:fl^E, «c. * 

ft low wooden stool^ m^th 0 % 0 tm; fhe^^O sil 
bams for hours together wilbolit 

walk nor ride out for exercise ; end r&ey few^jKeep horses^ 

^The Bengalee towns are formed into the eastern^ 
ireetetrn^ nortoem^ southerjti, and central divisions* In 
one pkrt, the Hindoos reside^ to another^ the Miisill-^ 
leans, in another, native Pot^uguese- The part 

is subdivided^ and the different parts contain hraasb^ns, 
ka^dst’hfis^ weairers,. oil^^makers, washermen, barbeitty 
husbandmen, potters, : these ^visions are nail.fety 
exactly observed, though in large towns the names, and 
something of this custimi, may be perceived. ^ 

All the Hindoo large to'wns contain at least one 
market place; in them are found ipony shops called 
Mood^e*dokaniis, at which various things are sold, as 
rice, split^peftse, salt, oil, clarified butter, fiour, wood, 
earlbenwai!!^ lamps, fruits, mats, sugar, sweetmeats, 
treacle, be|s9, &c. There are also separate shops for 
wood, salt, cloth, earthenware, brass utensils, rice, pease, 
oil, ornaments, tobacco, sweetmeats, shoes^ spices, &Cr 
^The bankers sell konrees, weigh and change money, buy 
and sell old ornaments, &c. The moodee and confec- 
tioner's shops are most numerous- Shops are generally 
built with clay, but in very large towns many are of 
brick. 

i 

Tbie Hindoos hatie also maricet d^s (batOs), ^ben tbe 
aoliera’and buyers a^emble, sometimes, in an open plain^ 
bitt ib jj^eomld in'nribrbcit plaoes^ The noise in a market 
jpliabb in Bbgland is^lMMipitnftiTely small; but tbe'Dioise 
of may ly^alrcll nt tbe 'Sktanee of bblf a 



iftifet' .f* twy thgasaaid voiees were sottidiDg at 

'Tiliere siffce^nd' Hindoos hnl Beitlga) whD make papet*, 
though there are in other parts of Hindoost’bait; no 
booksellers, nor bookbinder ; the Musulmans makepapair 
and bind boSks. Amongst all the iieHlH^ns of HifidooS) 
there is not io bO found perhaps a single bookaeller’a 
bhopJ ^he Hi'ndooa^iake ink ^ith common soot, and 
also’^ith (he water in which burnt rit;e has been soaked, 
bul these kinds of ink are Very inferior. A thitd sort is 
iKj^ad^Vith arnhltik^e,® and hiif^e-takee,** which is steep- 
ed in water placed In an iron pan. After these ingre- 
dients have been soaked foir some time, the water is 
drained off, and poured Upon some catechu, and then 
placed in the sun, where it is now and then stirred for 
two or three days : the’ maker next puts Some poundad 
sohaga' into it ; and then it is ready for nie. When the 
Hindoos write upon the leaves of the taHl tree, they use 
ink prepared like the second sort, mixing lac with it« 
They generally write with a reed, never wlit the Europe 
pen. 

A number of persons procUi'e their subsistence* as 
hawkers or criers : these consist of fish-women, confec- 
tioners, ear-cleaners, men who recover things from wells, 
cow-doctors, quacks, basket-makers, sellers of fruit, 
whey, matches, oil, tooth-powder, wood, pounded char- 
coal to light pipes, 'the betel-nut, the juice of the date 
tree, and womeii’ir ornaments. Others exhibit learned 

. . 

^The Hindoos connect rdigioitt with' some of thefr jj^iariie 

faii^ andf in eonsequencef vast croyrds aqyihle, and worship thO^|pd and 
bij|4*^ething fon $beir fandiies^ time. ^ ^ ' 

> Erqblic myrohatan* myihbahui. ^ 

Q 4 
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cows, Ijfi^Ors, inoBkicft,aar)^^oat49^|g^4^^J^ 
ima^es^ littlo men, &c.— 

diffident feats of of band, Tftejr 

travel in hordes, like the gypsies; stajilng^ a fevf days or 
we^9 only in one place, where they^^finrtn^^ kind of 
encampment ; their huts are made i^rith i^ds or leaves 
IMhnedtobmnboei^nd brought upoathe'gtound Hk^tfao 
sloping sides of a roOjr.--^7he doivtfga^ bramhtins go flrom 
house to house, proposing to cast nativities : Mhietimes 
they stop a person in the street, and tell hint BtSme ^vS^ 
lancholy hewS| as, that he will not live long ; atfd the 
poor superstitious Hindoo, firmly Relieving that" those 
people can read bis fate in the p^m of his hand, or in the 
motions of the stars, and that they can avert disasters by 
certain ceremonies, gives ^OJn his money* By such 
means as th^se the doivQgnfi bramhuns obtain a scanty 
maintenance. The MtisiilmaDs alone makp and sell fire- 
works. i 

«» 

In those <^pts of Bengal where ardcles of consumption 
sell the chlli|ie^t, their pi'ices are nearly as follow ; Rice, 
the miin,*^ \2 anas; wheat, 1 roopee ; barley, 8 anas; 
pease, 6 anas ; salt, three roopees ; mustard oil, 4 roo- 
p^s; clarified butter, 10 or 12 roopees; sugar, 4 roo- 
pees ; treacle, 1 roopee, 8 anas ; ^pepper, 4 anas the ser ; 
nutmegs, 16 roopees the ser; milk, 1 mun, 10 sers, the 
roopee ; curds, ditto ; butter, 8 anas the sdr ; btcad 20 
loaves (10 sers) the roopee. tjive^toek; 0 milch cow, 5 
roopees; a calf, one year old, 8 anas^ good bul- 

locks, a^iroopees;^abull 5 4 roopees ;3d||mll^b buffalo, 20 
jr 09 pees ja 12 ^|as f a fi^boep, 8 anas ; a he 

*■ dSbmt ifk&n m%^one ; a vaope^, is 2 sl^^gugs 

aw^O ^ pcn?e.^ 



» ** yoni^ j^ost W 
.ejpgs* ^50 Ihe.ytaopwj 
^gs^ mfd&tf^PPPb', itinti* eifit^ i # good B«ngal hcft^o 
l^tatod) a wild dee!', 1 rdopee ; a titrke>,^ 

from 4 i^lS ftiidpees ; a [yeaeock^** 2 anas ; rabbi aHas 
a pair ; ^^rctipines^" 6 atlas a piece ; a boy,' 3 tdSp0i, 
and^a ^ii 1, 2'-roopee<i^“^It ou^ht ^obses^v^^&d, 

ever, respefeti^nJgf^^l4$^^sfbov€rp^'lCe8, that iii the neighbdet*'* 
hood oM/aielrtta’^arttcles ate ooe^ourth dearer ; in other 
places, cheaper or dearer, aiccovding to various ciVtuiri- 
stanees : in the district of Diuagepore, malny articles^ of 
necessity are very cheap. . 


i 




It is surprising how the country dar-'l^^bourers are able 
to support life with their sctilhty earnings. In some places, 
their wages do not^cecd a |>tony a day ; in oth<,TS three 
halfpence, ai}d in others ii^o pence."* To enable us to 
form some idea how«these people are able to maintain 
their families On so small a sum, it is neceiJ^B^I to cor|sider, 
that their fire*-i^ood, herbs, fruit, &c. ^nothing ; 


' The common iWer turtle Is ficquentty caught by tlie hne^ some 
bramhCns eat it. 

” Titrkies arc no where met w iih fai from Calcutta, unless cartied 
Europeans. " 

" Wild peacocks aie \ery diimeious in some paits of Beinral. * 

^ flesh of this animal is oflieied up m the shraddha, and eaten both by 
biBmliune and shh^ius. t ^ 

p Bo}s and guUj fo; domestic bCrTitude, aic bought and sold at fairs in 
sonic parts of Bengal,*^ paiN^euUrly at Huiee-huiu-cbUtiii, a place on tlie 
banks of the *Tfiey aie always ilie childten of paionts who'^lc^iiow 

not how totuaintain ^plh > mid aie tieated> in gei^eial, 1 believe, by those 
who have bought tlvtm, with humUnHy. giow up, they fre- 
quently run aw'ay, and ai© sought af^. * 

t In the ueigliboui^tiood o^Oftloutta, day-Miputei^ lece^te a? idflcjk ^kree- 
pd|^ a day ^ masCns, flve^pdn^ and cfflnod jparpeaters and 

all-pence ; gqpd girpeuiera, abotWailtjUijig a day, \ 



m ttxsroitf, 

^ J^es nor ltat»i *,tl^ »S 

il^ gr^mid; the wife gpms 

liosbftnd’s clotbetf^ a.nd the ’ A man 

ifjtip procured ^ roopee montb}^, l^ife ^nd 

tf^cfaUdren, tWQ tofins af ri^e iij ^he of 

ldS^4s one r^pee^ from bencJe i% appear&yJffiK such a 
day-labourer biust fe^ve some other resource^ otherwise be 
eeold not live : if he is e Milsfitmun, he rears a fcv^foivls ; 
or, If a Hindoo, he has a few fruit trees near bis house, 
and he sells the fruit If by these, or any other means, 
the labourer can raise half a roopee or a roopee monthly^ 
thi^ procures him salt, a little oil, and one or two other 
prime necpsi-arieS ; though vast multitudes of the poor 
obtain only, fronv day to day, boiled rice, g^reen pepper 
puds, and boiled herb^ : the step above this, is a little oil 
with the rice. The garmeii||/of a farmer for a year (two 
suits) cost about two roopees (5s.) ; whilst ibose of a ser- 
vant employed b> a European, colt about sixteen, (40s). 
Aftwricb n^tf’jsxcepted, the Hindoos burn in their houses 
only oil ; the|pivill not touch a candle. Some of the rich 
place a cou^e of wax candles in the room which contains 
the idol. 

etmtitry places, houses are never rented : the poor 
•man gives about two-pence annulMy for the rent of a few 
yards of^lfind, and on this, at In*? own expense, he rears 
bia llpt- A r ioli^and-QWner frequently gives to bf amlittns, 
of good cast, land op whicjil to build their houses 
I'yiMl-ii'aej. Poverty, instead of excitIngjMtj in this country, 
rise tt> the ^flection, * to a deg^taded 

classy $At%ring (be sios^y>fo^er births and is 
ed nf tl&^ds.* ^ ^ ^ 

^ f 

Tl)^'t0iti6 wht% circulate in Ben^dtare^ gold^ntofattrs. 


^lec^s) ; roigpe^k^i UiSf 

roopees) qiMiyPPtee^^/ ^If-qiiarter rocipbes^ and 
ana ; copper poise, fotti^of which mitl^ili^ 

ana, 'J^|^Jpd$se, quarter 'poise, and shells calls kotireAl, 
from the MtildSw island ; 5760 of the }il^er^l£tl'ff]|"'sl 
roopee. Labourers among the natil^e masters, are paid 
daily hi* kourees ; the daily market expenses are paid with 
these shells, and they areg^iven in alms to beggars, as wndl 
as used on other occasion^ A shopkeeper as stoutly 
refuses to receive a kpuree with a hole in it, as another 
man does a counterfeit toopee. The gold and silver {Coin 
is very frequently counterfeited; but the corner is not 
punished with death. The weights and measures used by 
the Hindoos are various, fhbm eighty pounds to a barley- 
corn. In easting up numlMl^rB, many count their fingers 
and finger joints. ' 


The Hindoos are enveloped in the grea^i^ superstition, 
not only as idolaters, but in their dread oj^&^reat variety 
of supernataral beings, and in attaching unfoltunatse con- 
sequences to the most innocent actions.^ They never go 


^ The Hiudoos consult astrologers on many oceasioifs : the qtie«tfOaj|y^^ 
ask refer to almost all the alUij^ of life : as, whether an article bougw^ tor 
sale will produce profit or not ; whether a child in the womb will be a boy or 
a girl ; whether a wife will bear children oi not ; when certain ^tmily 
troubles will be over ; whether »caiiae^|ieAding in a couit of justietf Wll^ 4be 
decidird in a personas favQii(^or not | whether d person wij) ep)oyfaM%etity * 
in a new house which he is building or not ; vrhelher a person ^wiH la^re 
riches or not ; wjbetli ^ i petsnn’s death wiU Itoppet^ at an holy j^see ^ 
how many wires a person will marry ; whlidi wife will be . 

which wife a pefS|||*w iKtUSw i how many cblMreil by 
long a person wilbwe ; lidl the time of ds^, wil|>a pefsbn retalff hl^sdnset 
ot not ; at that timSy which son will be present ; a youth asks, whlc^od he 
shall choose a$ hts gti^dlan deity shall he his splri(ua> 

guide, or a new one, Ire, dee. 




^10 m^'i'ORy, t £. 

across atb|A'wbigh ties^ 
of a'bratDhfin or an iii)ia||'e ; i^is a ^ 
of^I^e shastrti94 for ^)iicb op re^^ou 
suj^pose, however,^ wi Jo re8jgej|; to tm 
fam or an image^ that the raW^ is jqfi^oabt iiS 
proper reverfl^ in the mindly of the people. 

Many persons in Bengal are called |}giniis, or mtches, 
whose power is exceedingly dreadto^ ^ thoy «W*e mostly old 
women : a man of this description is cdi|od l^hokiisji. 
Amongst other things, it is said, they are ablc^ while sitting 
near another, imperceptibly to draw the blood out of his 
body, and by a look, to make a person jmad. If a dainti 
shakes her hair in a field at night, jt is said^^that a num* 
ber of daintis immediately assemble, and dance and play 
gambols together as long as^^ey choose, tlmt if any 
one comes within the magic circle, he is suro to fall a 
victim to their power. Wlyen a perspn ^Is suddenly 
sick, or is sel^d with some new disorder, ^or behaves in 
ari anaccountJ^e manner, they immediately declare that 
be is possessed' by a dain|i. Sometimes the dainii is ask* 
-ed, Why she has entered this person; she replies, that 
w^en she .came to ask glms, he reproached h^r. Asking 
Ki^wlto she i^,""slie hesitates, and begs to be excused, as 
her fatally will be disgraced^ iMt they again threaten 
her,"whkn she gives a wrong name ; but being again or. 
more' severely threatened, at last she replies, “ I ao^^uch 
apeiilbn, of such a village;” or, such apensiou’s 

mother. "I'be people then peremutj||Uv order her to 
con^ aut^\sbe*prom^es ; and is then^^ed on what side 
she Wfh |[|fcng out ; whe- 
ther she a sho^J^n hpr lliis sh^ 

refti^^, clii^ripg that she belongs la a^good family ; but 
at lipli she take if pan of water ; and after fwo 




idlin' Qn r^ght sid^ in a 

4}t a,ttendanW tbai lpri^k|ie some wa;;, 

tetr fac^^ febekliD^ hn^ntations, and in^ 

few ^e possessed comes htms^ arises, and 

goes into the housei This Is the eomjjnoiimethod with 
dainhs. The persons who have been thus bewitched, are 
said to he numeronis : in^ informants declared, that they 
had seen pers^s in tUeSe’' circumstances, who bad been 
thus delivered this poJSession. In former times, the 
Hjndpo rajns Used to destroy the cast of a daind. 


The Hindoos have the strongest faith in the power ot 
incantations^^ remove all in^anncr of evils. The vaniti 
iheontation^is said to empower^ an arrow shot into a tree 
to make it wi|her immedia^^. Many Hindoo married 
women, who are not blessed with childien, wear incanta** 
lions written With lai on the bark ot the bhwrjjii, in or** 
der to obtain 'this blessing. The> wear th^ charms on 
the arm, or round^the neck, or in the half, ipclp^d in 
small gold or brass boxes. The Hindoos repeat in^tuta- 
tions, when they retire to rest, when they rise, when they 
first set their foot on the ground, when they clean theij^ 
teeth, wh^ the^ eat, w^n they have done eating, whou 
it thunders, when they enter on a journcj, when their 
head or bellyaches, when they see an idol, when they pht 
on new clothes, when they Vant to kill or injure a sup- 
posed ^enemy, whefi tney wish to cure the scab in sheep^f 
dl;c. If diseases cured by an^ncantation, 

person dies, they ^^jie words of tb^ incantatidjo ^re 
not pronOuncedJ|||lil|^if d wofd was itft Out, 
impute it to 8oto^thw^cSl(i|at^;^^<he power o^t^ici^n* 

‘ Mea who keep saa^ee and eshibit^thitm to t]iaj)ubliC|^ afiediblp 



wfainfie account an incaalaiinn War 
incantation was welji repealed. 8ai i^|P^ Mf»n 
name % tlieir supposed ai^4 

for their dexterity in using them tcti^ 
enemies; soij^e incantations are ejSeaoio^a/i|i ]|^(]p^Uoii 
to the numbeirof times they are repeated, l^hen t asked 
a learned ptindit^ why the Hipdoos had been so often sijib- 
dkied by other nations^ seeing they v^ere in possetl^on of 
incantations so potent, he said, that those for destroyipgT 
enemies were difficult to be procured^ 

Hemarks on Country Scenery ^ made during a journey - — 
As the boat glides along, drawn hy our boat-men, we 
perceive the corn in full growth on both of the river 
—proofs of the care of Him on whom all the creatures 
wait ; and, if imagination coi8d supply a p%p$tng variety of 
hill and dale, and some green hawthorn hedges, we might 
fiincy ourjselves passing through the open* fields in pur 
own country^ and the ascending larhe, the reapers cut- 
> 

tlmwln great numbers, and pietcnd, by incantations, to bubdue tbe power 
of poison after permitting suabes, retaining their veuemouv fangs, to bite 
them. On these oeos^ ions, two stages are erected near to each other,which 
oceupigll by two snaKc pombatants, ivho alleinately challenge each othei, 
Ulidg the Dioitt jpiorobing language, like t^a about to engage'in some de^ps- 
jrsteenterpiJze. When the ohalJeuge is accepted, the peison takea the cbal'- 
leiy^er’s SMUike, and suffers it to bite Him In the aims, and in any other paits 
body, while his fiiends at the bottom of the stage join him in repeat- 
r iOCilll^ationa, aud encourage him, by their addi esses, to peisev^ m this 
4eyr;pra|iK^oliy* Ju spmu lustau^es, the man fi^s from the stage* and the 
veins* and re8iyti|j||yll the powei of tlieir lu* 
^itutments, pi^|^ta1tes the \petcb* writhing ffcth agony, into etemlty, 
Th^iodM b^li^ ^at^lSibrt are iuepumK^ils to deprive serpents of 
of moH^n, upd to invfgf^at^^qn s|ph. At the above times, 

|»oqer pi inesutatiops is said to be thus displayed, as we4^as m m^ing 
gerpani pspee.^li^evgi; wdf fH* enchanter pleases. 



^DOOS. fil* 

l^ti^htg> tlM lic«At»igra«e'W 
Htep up, for u tpoM9WI|> 
tfiet ^ of Mffaloa at adiataij^i^ 

irtamg'^^t w^ the lofty stage ia Ihetjaitfr 

dW erected i^ the protecstion of the keepetj, 

W of our tnistake, and of a did%de 

to which the^Cngfish bushandman is not exposed. — Atnidst 
inntiqierabte proofs of the^divine beneficence, the pleai^* 
ing vMcti^ty of colobprs, of sound, of light and shade, 
great and stnally of Ifigh and low, of form and character^ 
diffused through uhirersdl^ hature, and oontributiiig so 
highly to the gratification of the senses, is none of the 
least: even the silent, Smooth, and unvarying element on 
which we bow move, is hot destitute of its variety of ob- 
jects : here, Ijidn, women, aOd children are bathing toge- 
ther, the mibn uniting ido^lrous rites with their ablu- 
tions, the W^^en washing Ineir longhair with mud, and 
the children gamboling in the water, wth all the gaiety of 
the finny tubes which surround them: wo next pass bgr 
some men sitdbg bn the bank, with their jppds aftd liiie^, 
and others in their boats with their nets, fishing; Obd we 
no sooner pass these, but we are amused by the sight of 
an open ferry-boat, crowded with passengers till they al- 
most sit one upon another ; the slightest loss of the 
lance would iraniediate^r compel them to seek the shO^ 
as they might be able ; and, gliding along the water^s 
edge, comes a man in the trunk of a tree hollowed^ Out 
in tlm form of a canoe : he sits at bis ease, his oar is mt 
the htiirie time his^dder, and this he moves with 
Ibr both his hanVare enga^d id^hblding the bool^^ 
his bead while Hero an, adjutanl^ 

s Aidea Argala. i^cty in Calcutta* l&tiitoti- 

OmRi, I am told, are fbWddea to d^troy on account tl^ey 

are of, in cputHbatlng. to remove o^Siav&ive oatcasee, fixated, 
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along the side of the river, thrusts ^ti^4aii^^4>in 
the weeds in search of fish, while hitdtrJ^^Phi 

the shallower parts, are silentljr and the 

fine-plumed king-fisher is darting' oit At a 

small distance, several large alligators ridges 

of their backs on the surface, and ere we have proceeded 
a hundred yards, we hear the shrieks of a boatVerew, 
and the cries of a man, alligator has seiaed and 

carried off my son!” As we approach another vililage, 
we see a man washing clotlies, by dipping theUi in the 
river, and beating them on a muting board; a brambftu 
sitb on the brink, now washing his poita, now making a 
clay image of liie liiigu for worship, and now pouring-out 
libations to his deceased ancestors. Near to the spot 
where this man sits on his hams to worsluf^Jics a greasy 
pillow, a water-pot, the asli^f; of a funeral pile, and the 
bedstead of the man whose body has just been burnt : 
how suitable a place for worship, with such monuments 
of mortality before him would this be, if the bramhtla 
knew the immediate consequences of death, and if there 
was any thing in the Hindoo forms of worship at all cal- 
culated to prepare the mind for the dissolution of the 
body ! In one p^ace we see dogs, grows, and vultures 
j^ouring a human body, which bad floated to the shore, 
and ill another, several relations in the act of burning 
a corpse, the smell of which, entering the boat, is pecu- 
liarly offensive ; yet thif does not prevent the people of 
oar boat from bating a very hearty meal sitting on thegpass, 
in the immediate vicinity of the funeral pile. In another 
pla^e, the swallnWli^^arc seeliing their iHsts in the holes or 
tbe^ banks, whi^^a bird of the her^n kind stands on a 
d^ad tree, fell^n by Um side of Ine f!ver|fand, spreading 
his wings;, dries them in the rays of the sun. From the 
^ <j ^ 9peeies of Ardea. 
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afi^Ht of a^Ial^difiig^lac^, 'tli6 women of a tieighbouringf 
villsige arli fcome tl^^ter for their families, the 

pans re^ting^ dn sides. Floats of bamboos afe passing 
by, carried down by the current, while the men in a small 
boat, guide tffem, and prerent their touching the side, or 
the boat#, as they pass. Long grass, swamps, and sheets 
of water, with wild ducks and other game, remind us of 
the periodical rains which inundate the countiy. These 
clusters of trees indicate that we approach a village: the 
tall and naked palms rear their heads above the branches 
of the wide-spreading ficus Indica, under which hun- 
dreds of people find a shelter, and in the branches of 
which are seen the monkeys, some carrying the young 
under their bellies, and others grinning at us, while they 
leap from branOh to branch ; and, while nature is draw- 
ing the curtains of the evening, in a neighbouring clump 
of bamboos, the minas* make a din like the voices of a 
group of women engaged in a fierce quarrel ; and the 
bats, as large as crows, arc flying to another clump of 
bamboos. Entering the village the next morning, we 
overtake a female, who avoids our gaze by drawing her 
garment over her face : on one hip sits her child, and on 
another she carries a large pan of water; the dogs, half- 
wild, put on the most thretiteiiing aspect, and bark most 
savagely; the men come to the doors, ^ and the women 
peep at the strangers through the crevices of the mat 
walls, manifesting a degree of fear and eager curiosity'^; 
the nfdced children, almost covered with dust, leave thelc 
play, and flee at the approach of Gourti (a white mati). 
Before a door, nedr" the ficus Indica, where the village 
gossips assemble, and^^un^f which is placed the village 
god^ or, in other" words, a ]N>und black stone, as large 

» There are thr^ or four speciea of these bird* which arc lirtpropcrly 
though commonly called miaas. 

VOL. HI. » 
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as a man’s head, smeared with oil and red lead, sits a uaan 
cleaning his teeth with the bruised end of a stick and we 
meet another, returning from a neighbouring field, with 
a bras^^ water-pot in his hand; while the third person that 
meets our eye, is the village barber, sitting on his hams in 
the street, and shaving one of his neighbours. One 
or two women are sticking cakes of cow- dung on the wall, 
to dry I'or fuel;* another is washing the door-place with 
water, mud and cow-dung, and two others are cleaning 
the rice from the husk, by pounding it, wet, with a pedal. 
Not far from the ficus Indica, we see a temple of the lingti, 
and the people, as they pass, raise their hands to their 
beads in honour of this abominable image ; from thence 
we go to a mosque, mouldering to ruins, and see near it a 
mound qf earth, under a tree, raised like a grave, and 
dedicated to some IMusulman saint; close to which is 
sitting a iMusillman phfikeer, receiving kourees from the 
passengers, some of whom he has supplied with fire 
for their liookas: this appears to be a common resting- 
place for travellers, and several are now assembled, con- 
versing like passengers at an inn. Before proceeding 
much farther, our ears are offended with a ballad sung by 
two Hindoo mendicants, who are exalting their god 
Krishnu, having a small earthen pot with them, in which 
they place the rice and kourees they collect. Anotlier 
beggar lies at some distance ; his legs are swelled, and his 
fingers and toes, in a state of putrefaction, have fallen off, 

y The Hindoo young men profess to admire the teeth when daubed with 
the black powder with which they clean them. 

* Tins article used for fuel in India to a great extent indeed : it is 
gathered iu tlie fields by a paiticular east of females, and cairied about for 
sale : 1280 cakes* are sold for a roopee ; the smell in hurniug is not offensive 
to the nativ es, but is far from being pleasant to Europeans. When well pre- 
pared and dried, these cakes blaze like wood. 
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thej^ireful effects of the leprosy. We are highly dcligthed 
with the village school : the boys are writing the alpha- 
bet, with a stick, or their fingers, in the dust, or chanting 
the sounds in miserable concert. I forgot to notice the 
bramhiin sitting on the porch of the temple, reading aloud 
with a book on his knees, and bending his body back- 
wards and forwards as he reads. The amusements of 
the village are various : some boys arc flying their kites, 
a few other idle fellows are playdng at small game with 
kourees; others are at high play, running after, and 
catching each other; and in another qiiarter, some loose 
fellows are encouragingtwo rams to fight by dashing their 
heads at each other; and, to complete the village diver- 
sions, here conies a man with a learned cow, and another 
with a bear in a string, and two or three inonkies riding 
on its back. The serious business of the village appears 
to be transacted by the oil- man, driving his bullock round 
to crush the seed ; by the distiller ; by the shop-keeper, 
who exposes to sale sweetmeats, oil, spices, wood, betel, 
tobacco, cSrc. and by two scolds, proclaiming all the secrets 
of their families ; but, though spent with fury, they never 
come to blows. 

The insect callctl llic fire-fly exhibits a beautiful ap- 
pearance in this country, in a dark evening. When 
a vast number of thc^e flies settle on the branches of 
a tree, they illuminate the whole tree, and produce one of 
the most pleasing appearances that exists in nature. — The 
birds-nests hanging on trees are among the most curious 
productions of instinct I have ever seen : one kind, which 
is mostly suspended on the branches of the talrt tree, con- 
tains a long round entrance from the bottom to the middle 
room, and at the top of that is the nest, inclosed and sup- 
ported by a belt. Another kind has actually a trap-door 

R 2 
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to it, which the bird liHs up with its beak as It enters, i^nd 
which falls down of its own accord after the bird has en- 
tered or flown out. Another of these banging nests, 
equally curious if not more so, is made with fine moss and: 
hair, and inclosed in large leaves, actually sewed together 
with fibres by the bird, certainly with the greatest pro- 
priety, called the taj/lor bird. The hornet, bee, and 

wasp, in this country, often make their nests in trees, 
though they arc to be found also in other situations, 
One species of ants also makes very large nests in trees. 

The great bats, called by the Hindoos vadooru,"^ are 

very numerous in some parts of Bengal; and devour 
8ome kinds of fruit so eagerly, as to leave scarcely any for 
the owner. Some pools are so full of leeches, that it is 
dangerous to bathe in them, and 1 have heard of the most 
painful and ludicrous effects taking place on the bodies of 
persons who have descended into them. 


SECT- W ••^Proroerhial Savings, Descriptions y Sfc. 

A beautiful female described. 

WHAT a beautiful form ! The very image of Liiksh- 
mee 1 — In beauty and excellent qualities she resembles 
the goddess of prosperity. — A female richly adorned with 
ornaments, is compared to Siichee, the wife of Indrh, or 
to the lightning. 

DresSy Featuresy S^c. 

What beautiful hair ! It hangs down like the tail of the 

* Many of the lower casts eat tlie flesh of these bats, and others tic the 
bills and feathers to their bodies, to drive away diseases. 
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cd# df TartJii*y, tike a skein of silk, like the thatch of 
a hotlse, liftb the image of Kalce : it is black as darkness 
itself, black aS'the clouds, shining as oil itself. — The hair 
tied up into a bunch, is compared to the figures of the 
water-lily made by blacksmiths in certain kinds of work, 
or ttl the round box in which i^omen keep essences. — The 
roiind dot of paint which women make in the centre of the 
forehead, is compared to the moon, to a star, and to the 
coloured rays of the rising sun. — The parting of the hair 
on the forehead of the female, they compare to the dragon^ 
with his mouth wide open, ready to swallow the moon.— 
The eyes, according to their shape and colour, to those of 
a deer, to the water-Uly, to the Soondhee** flower, or to 
the appearance of the stone in an unripe mango;— the 
nose, to the tilii flower, the bill-hook, the beak of a parrot, 
and to a flute — the face, to the moon, and to the water- 
lily ; — the lips, to the fruit of the telakoochu"^ fruit ; — the 
teeth, to the seeds of the pomegranate, to pepper-corns, to 
the flower of the koondU,® and to a row of pearls ; and, 
when made red with panti, to a row of corals ; — the eye- 
brows, to a bow ; — the ears, to those of the red-throated 
vulture ; — the chin, to a mango; — the mouth, or rather, 
excellent speech, to the water of life, to sugar, and to 
honey ; — the breasts, to a box containing essences, to 
a pomegranate, to the vilwii^ fruit, to the bud of the water- 
lily, to an unopened bunch of plantains, to a couple of 
crabs ; — the Angers, to the petals of the chiimpa s flower ; 
—the nails, to the half-moon ; — the loins, to those of 
a lion, or of a wasp, to the middle of the musical instru- 

^ Nymphsea cyanea, and esculenta. 

« 'Pile pearl in the nose>ring of females ia coflipared to the evening star, or 
to the fabulous bird which approaches the moon to drink the nectar. 

" Momordica monadelpha. ^ Jasminum pubescens. 
f iEgle Marmelod. * » Michelia Chatnpaca. 

B 3 
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nieot dumboonl ; — cjr to the width of a span ; — the thighs 
are compared to a plantain tree, or to the trunk of an ele- 
phant ;-~the feet, to the lotus, — a fair complexion, to split 
pease, or ochre. 

Other properties of the sex. 

A woman walks elegantly when her gait is like that of 
a goose, or an elephant ; another who is quick in her 
motions, is compared to a bobbin, or spool used in spin- 
ning, or to a lark ; — a woman who cooks well, to Luksh- 
mce. 


Jlemarks on Children. 

When a beautiful child is seen sitting on the knee of its 
mother, they say — Ah ! see that water-lily bud ; pr, he is 
the very picture of the infant Kartiku, or KrishnG, or 
Bulu-Raiiiu, or a dancing boy ! When a beautiful child is 
seen in the arms of a deformed and dirty woman^ a spec- 
tator says, See ! a lotus has sprung up amongst cow-dung ! 
See, gold in the ear of a monkey ! When an ugly child is 
seen in the arms of a beautiful woman, an observer says, 
Behold the spots on the face of the moon. If the boy is 
lusty, he is compared to Guncshii ; if he is a great fa- 
vourite, he is nick-named Doolalu ; if very small and 
weak, Naroo-Gopalu ; if he creeps swiftly on his hands 
and knees, he is compared to a play-ball. An infant 
of very dark complexion, is called a young crow or 
cuckow. 

Old ixomcn^ S^c. 

A woman with a large face and long legs, is compared 
to TarUka, a female titan 5— she who sows dissention, 
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is called Pootuna, t!ie female wbo i^hcd to destroy 
Krishna with her poisoned nipples ; — a female of wicked 
disposition, is compared to the cdgi^ of a razor: on ac- 
count of her loud and cracked voice, to a braying ass. A 
widow, who wanders from house (o house, is compared 
to a branihiinee bull, which has no owner, and wanders 
from street to street. An ugly and filthy woman is called 
a will-o’th-Avhisp ; if she blinks with one eye, she is com- 
pared to an owl, or a female monkey ; if she is stout, to a 
pumpkin ; — -a filthy woman, is called an e\il spirit which 
feeds on carrion. A person of very dark complexion, is 
compared to a leech, or to soot, or to darkness itself, or 
to the bottom of a kettle, or is called an African. If a 
woman is very dark and thin, she is compared to a bat ; 
— if her head is small and her body large, she is said to 
resemble a leathern bottle ; — if her head is large, a bunch 
of talu^' fruits on a thin stalk, or a bunch of grain with the 
straws tied close together. The head of a woman with 
rough hair, is compared to a crow’s nest ; — a scold to the 
tempest, to a '^hower of bullets, or a shower of rain, to 
one snake-calcli('r furiously challenging another:* they 
say, She has mounted the stage of the snake-catcher; 
her tongue and arms are said to move like the arms of 
persons swimming for a prize. If her eyes are infiained 
with anger, tliey are compared to the fruit kurunju.'^ A 
loquacious person is compared to the mina,^ or to the 
noise made by these birds when two of them quarrel. Of 
a fury, they sa^, she is an incarnation ; " or, they compare 
her to the hark^qiiin on a stage, who is daring enough to 
venture upon any thing ; or to the old woman introduced 

^ Borassus flabelHforniis. ' See page 211. 

^ Carissa Carandas. ‘ Turdus tnstis. 

Some idea may be formed from this, which is a very common compari- 
son, of'thc lespect which the Hindoos bear towards their incarnate deities. 

R 4 
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into their pantomimes as the author of every kind of mis- 
chief. An old woman whose head shakos with age, is 
compared to a lizard. 

Old Men^ &;c. 

A very old pei ^ori, is called Markundd^fi, who li^^ 
through seven kulpiis. A person who remembers the 
events of ancient times, is called Bhoosiiridee, a fhmous 
crow. The head of a man with only a few hairs on the 
top of it, is compared to a pumpkin with its slender stalk, 
or to a cocoa nut; — the body of an old person, to the 
burnt fruit of \he egg-plant, or to a. cage of bones. A 
man with a withered body, is said to hang his arms in 
walking like a sarus° spreading out its wings. An infirm 
old man, is compared to an unformed image which has 
received its first coating of clay, to an earthen vessel 
corroded by salt. An old man sometimes says, I call this 
a^l^dy no longer, but my burden ; or, I am like a ripe 
mango hanging on the tiee, ready to fall by the first 
breeze of wind ; I am like a broken bank, waiting its 
fall ; 1 am like the image, made to day, to be cast into 
the river to-morrow. 

Religious comparisons. 

The departure of the soul, is compared to the flight of 
young birds when they leave the nest, or to the snake 
casting his skin ; — the body after death, to the bed, which 
the per^on^ awaking from sleep, has left death is called 
the great journey ; the long sleep ; — the world, for its 
vanity, is compared to a bubble ; to a dream ; to the 


* Antigone. 
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tricks of a juggler; — a pei^on who neglects the great ob- 
ject of hfs existence, is said to sell himself for the price 
of an earthen pot ; to scatter jewels in a jungle ; — he who 
sets his heart on the world, is said to act the part of a 
mother who thrown her child into the arms of a daind, 
witch; or of him, who rejects the water of life, and 
sw^ows poison ; or of im, who ties the knot in the 
corner of his garment, but leaves* out tlie gold f or of 
him, who not only sells without profit, but loses the very 
article itself. In this world, men are like travellers 
meeting and passing on the road ; or like those who meet 
at a market; — men bound by the cords of worldly anxiety, 
are compared to persons swinging with hooks in their 
backs on the churdku ; or to straws in a whirlpool; — the 
man who is absorbed in worldly cares, is compared to the 
bullock in the mill, with a cloth over its eyes ; or to the 
silkworm, wrapped in its own web. Religion is com- 
pared to a companion in a dreary journey, or to a sha^ 
resting place amidst the toils of a journey, or to a friend 
an enemy, to a disease ; — youth, to the flood tide ;~every 
union waits a dissolution ; — every elevation is succeeded 
by depression : — the transmigrations of the soul are like 
human footsteps, or the motions of a leech, which always 
lays hold of another blade of grass before it quits that on 
which it rests ; so, the soul does not quit one body till 
another is ready for its reception ; — as a person obtaining 
a new garment rejects the old, so the soul, quitting an 
infirm body, enters into a new one. 

Unhandsome features^ *S^c. 

When an ugly man is married to a beautiful female, 

o The Hindoos have no pockets attached to their clothes ; thoy therefore 
fold up their money in the edge of that part of the garment which comes 
round their loinsj or tie it up in One corner of the garment. 
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they say, Ah ! they have given the moon to be devoured 
by the dragon, the ripe mango to the crow, the honey of 
the lily, to the worm born in ordure. The face of a per- 
son strongly marked with the small pox, is compared to 
a comb of wax, or to a piece of wood devoured by worms. 
Large breasts are said to resemble pillows or pumpl^ns; 
— a broad waist, is compared to the lower part of the 
trunk of the talu tree, or to a large drum. A person’s 
hair, when tied up like a pig-tail, is compared to the tail 
of a lizard ; — a nose Hat at the end, to that of a frog, or 
a bat ; — small ears?, to that of a rat ; — large ears, to a 
hand-fan used in winnowing; — a person with round light 
eyes, is said to resemble a cat : — large feet, are compared 
to the three cornered entrance of a hut of leaves ; — a very 
stout man, to a large hammer ; — a very tall thin man, 
with a shred of cloth only round his loins, is compared to 
a flag-staff, with the flag flying ; — a broad chest, is com- 
pared to a door ; — a man of terrific appearance, to the 
messengers of death, or to Yttmii himself, when he shall 
appear to destroy the universe. 

I^vil disposilions. 

A deceitful person, is compared to the beam on which 
a lever plays : in the house of the bridegroom, he is the 
boy’s aunt, and in the house of the bride, the girl’s aunt; 
— a cruel person, is compared to the executioner; — a 
hypocrite, to the sly paddy bird,'^ watching its prey ; — a 
wicked person, to the bamboo of the wedding palanqueen, 
or to a bow ; — two persons constantly at variance, to a 
snake and an ichneumon, or an owl and a crow ; — a cun- 

Thfl Ardea iiivca, and one or two other species of crouebing herons, are 
called by this name. 
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ning fellow, to the jackal, the «row, or Vho child whose 
father and mother died when it wa«< an infant; — a mis- 
chievous person, is called Narudii ; — scKish persons, are 
compared to the crows, who, though they eat every kind 
of flesh, will not permit other birds with impunity to de- 
vour that of the crow ; — a handsome stupid fellow, to the 
flower of the cotton tree, or to a turnip : — endeavours to 
cultivate the friendship of a deceitful person, are like at- 
tempts to make a gap in the water ; — a person who rises 
up against his benefactor, is compared to the dagger, 
which being stuck in the belt which surrounds the loins, 
pierces its owner; or to a person conceiving a crab in her 
womb; — a cruel person remains always the same; etVorts 
to change him, are like attempts to wash a coal white 
with miiic, or like planting in a soil of sugar, aiiimbri'i 
tree, to make its leaves sweet. A rnischievoiH person is 
compared to (ho saw with which the oniament-makcrs 
cut their shelh?, and which cuts ascending and descending. 
Hope in a faithless person, is like a bank of sand. 
When a person full of faults, exposes the faults of an- 
otlicr. the Hindoos say, it is like a sieve blaming a needle 
for having a hole in it, or like a musk rat’s charging a 
common rat with giving an offensive smell. 

Stror?*^ Contrasts, 

When a person wishes to exhibit a strong contrast 
between two individual^, he say*^, the one is the moon, 
and the othcu' the yellow hairs on the hinder parts of a 
monkey. These things are no more alike, than the lion 
and the jackal ; tlian the sun and the fire-fly ; than the 
vulture (Curooru) and the crow; than an elephant and 

^ Melia a7adirachta: tbc leaves of this tree are exceedingly bitter. 
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a fly. It is as reasonable to expect tbat a crow will talk 
like a parrot, or that tl*e tail of a dog will become straight 
by oiling it, as that a stupid person will ever be learned. 

Actions which 7nake men remctrkahle, 

A person who can leap to a great distance, is compill^d 
to H&nooman, or to a deer ; and he who limps in walking, 
to a frog ; a man swifl of foot, to thought, to the wind, to 
a falling star, to an arrow, to a deer, or to a Marhatta 
horse. A person who is at once a great eater and a great 
sleeper, is compared to Koombhu-kiirnnii he who sleeps 
so heavily that he can scarcely be waked, to a stone image, 
sixteen cubits long, in a sleeping posture, seen at Ararii, 
a village about 70 miles N. W. of Calcutta ; — a man of 
uncommon strength, to the thunder-bolt of IndrQ, or to 
tamarind wood. 

An excellent person. 

When^ a handsome, wise, and well-dressed person is 
seen sitting in company, one spectator says to another, 
He looks like one of the gods. When any one addresses 
a person on secular affairs, who is constantly absorbed in 
religious ceremonies, a friend near says, Why speak to 
him of these things ? he is Siida-Shivu, (a form of Shivii, 
as a devout mendicant). A wise and learned man is com- 
pared to Vrihiispfitee, the teacher of the gods; — a devout 
and honourable person, to Bhecshmii-devil. A very rich 
and fortunate person is called Indrtl, the king of the gods, 
and they edd, that his fame spreads a light like that of the 
moon, and that it is as fragrant as the sweetest spices 
a liberal person, is compared to Kurnnii — a devout one 
to NUlii or Yoodhist’hiru, or, they affirm, that he is YdmQ 
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(Justice) bimsclf. He who protects orphans with a fa- 
therly care, is said to' cover them with his wings ; they 
dwell as under a rock; he is their door [to keep out 
danger] ; they dwell as plants protected from the storms^ 
under the shade of a wide spreading tree ; he sits at the 
helm, to secure their passage across the boisterous ocean 
of life; he is Urjoonii, or their charioteer, they have 
nothing to fear. ^ A weighty man can alone bear weighty 
things.’ ^ He has divided the property, as though it had 
been weighed in scales.’ Of a man who acts up to his 
word, they say, His words are like the tusks of an elephant, 
i. e. being once out, they can never be got into the mouth 
again. A holy person, is said to be the light of his family ; 
a wise judge, is compared to a turner’s lathe, which re- 
duces all protuberances. The w'ords of a wise and aged 
man, are called the vedd of Brtimha. 

An army. 

When a large army is passing, the people say, for mnl- 
titiide, it is as the march of an army of ants, or like a cloud 
of locusts ; — the noise of such an army they compare to 
the roaring of the sea ; — the dazzling of their arms to the 
lightning ; — the fight itself they call Kooroo-ksluitriS, from 
the name of the field where the great battle between the 
families of Kooroo and Panduvti was fought, or the battle 
betwixt Rarnu and Raviinii ; or to the dissolution of the 
world ; — the heads are said to fall as the fruits of the tald 
tree, in the month Bhadrii the field covered with slain, 
they compare to a cemetry, or to a garden of plantain 
trees after a storm ; — a coward, they call a jackal, or a 
runaway messenger ; or a plantain leaf shaken with the 
wind. 
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Various comparisons. 

A person who has beii ten another very heavily, is said 
to have beaten him as cotton is beaten ; to have crushed 
his very bones to powder ; or beaten him as rice by the 
pedal. Another form of expression, when a person has 
wounded another is, he has cut him into slices, as a turnip 
is cut. A person in haste, is compared to a bramhun in- 
vited to an entertainment of sweetmeats, or to a weaver 
running to buy thread. When two or three persons sitting 
together make a great noise, a bye-stander says, What, 
the market is begun ! Of a person who insinuates himself 
into the favour ofanotluM', and then injures him, it is said. 
He entered like a needle, but came out like a plough- 
share. A person who vexes another by incessant applica- 
tions, is compared to a barking jackal following a tiger, 
or to a tick' that lays hold of the ilesh and cannot be torn 
away ; or to bird-lime. A greedy person is compared to 
a leech. A young man ^ crazed with care,’ or worn away 
wdth disease, is compared to a great bamboo devoured by 
the worm A man wlio can neither retain nor let go an 
object, or per-^on, is coiny)ared to tlie snake who has seized 
a musk rat. A person engaged in a perplexing concern 
says, I hnd no end to this unravelled thread. A person 
of conhned information is compared to a frog in a well, or 
to a new married wife, who is always confined to the 
house; — an a^tlimalic person to a pair of bellows. To a 
man surroiuided witli a large family, it is sometimes said. 
You live in the market. An ugly wi.se man is compared 
to rice in a ^dirty bag. The friendship - of a good man, 
resembles an impression on a stone, or excellent masonry. 
A weak person, is compared to grass ; a man of great 


' Acanib. 
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powers to one ball amon^ a thousand crows. When a 
number of experiments are tried without accomplishing 
the purpose in view, they say, tlie person involved in such 
a perplexity is in the heaven of Trishtinkoo.* Falsehood 
is like water raised by a machine, which soon evaporates. 
If your friend becomt's wicked, you must renounce him, as 
a boil on the body must be reduced. A person of mild 
disposition, is compared to milk or curds. A strong man 
says to a weak one who has offended him, I will not hurt 
you — what advantage should I obtain by killing a musk 
rat? ^ Why ask him for information — he is but the image 
of a man ?’ AVhen a friend has been long absent, he is 
thus addressed, You are like the flowers of the fig-tree, 
invisible. A friend sometimes says to one who has been 
separated to a great distance, Our hearts are never 
separate, but remain united as the sun and the water-lily, 
as the thunder and the peacock. The person who is under 
the influence of another, is said to be led like the bullock 
with a string through its nose. A person who secretly 
seeks to injure another, is said to act like the snake who 
enters the hole of a rat. A beloved object, is compared 
to medicine for the eyes, or to the staff of a blind man. 
When a number of evil-disposed persons are sitting to- 
gether, it is called the coiuicil of liarnu- composed of 
monkeys. 


• A kshiitiiyii king, whom Ibe &agc V^isliwamifru attempted to send to 
heaven by Uie power of his (the sage’s) merits ; but who bcini^ rejected by tlie 
gods, remains suspended in the air with liis head downwards, neither able 
to ascend nor descend. 
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SECT. V. — Conversations on different subjects. 

As the conversation of the Hindoos often exhibits an 
interesting view of public manners, I have attempted a 
specimen or two, which are as literal as 1 could make 
them. 

Betzxieen a man and his wife, 

Sudanundu, addressing his bramhiincc. Oh! Hira- 
Ramu's mother, the daj is far advanced ; the cooking is 
not yet begun ; the day is going away in doing nothing. 

The mfe. What unnecessary business have I been do- 
ing ? I had first to put the house straight ; then to give 
the children some cold rice ; and then to prepare the 
twelve o’clock luncheon for your servants and visitors. 
What can I do alone ? I have but two hands ; I have not 
four hands. 

Sudanundu. You are unable to decide betwixt right 
and wrong ; that is, which thing should be done first, and 
which last. My business depends on otbeirs; 1 must be 
guided by their leisure. If I delay, of course I shall not 
obtain my money ; but that is not all, I shall be reproach- 
ed. But you are a woman ; you know nothing of these 
things: you remain in the house, eat, and sit at your 
ease : the washerman stands to no losses, they fall on the 
owner; he who suffers, alone understands the loss — 
others, what do they know ? When money is wanted^ 1 
must find it. He who has these burthens, can under- 
stand their weight ; but it is of no use revealing them to 
you-^prepare the food. 
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Thewife^ You ecold me without cause: you have 
killed 10,000 with a word ; but real work is not so easy : 
have I any leisure ? I'liese thoughtless children are very 
wicked ; they mind nobody : the other day, the youngest 
fell into the river, and after sinking several times, was 
saved by the favour of the gods ; a short time ago, a snake 
bit another ; and they quarrel and fight daily with other 
children* To follow all day such mi‘'ehievous children, 
is to keep a herd of swine, or to lead dogs in a slring.- 
Besides mo, who is there to look after them ? If I leave 
them a day, they are like a forlorn wretch left to perish 
in the open field. If any one else had this to do, for a 
single day, he would throw away his garinenlf and run 
away'. If you have eyes, .yon cannot see mj/ cares : and 
after working one’s self to death, there will be no prai'iO^ 
Like a slave, I work and oat. 

Sudan and t(. I asked for my* food early, that I might go 
and bring home some morioy — instead of meeting iny W'ish-' 
es, you have raised a tempest. You resemble those, who, 
instead of doing others good, expect a reward for injuring 
them. The only fruit of all this noise that 1 can see i*:!, 
the day is gone. Will this uproar fill our bellies, or briiig 
in supplies? Therefore, — make haste ^^itll the food. 

The tdfe, (very angry). If there should bo neither 
money nor food, whut do I lose ? These children are- 
yours : this business is yours ; what am I ? Among whom 
am J reckoned? I must work — and be reproached: this, 
is my lot ; and as they sometimes ask a man, ^ Who are 
you ? I am tlie master of the house : Why are you crying ?• 
I have been eating bran V In this world, the only food 
is, hard labour and reproach. 1 cannot ; nor will I, 
either work or eat. Cannot I procure a rag to cover 

VOL. Ill, s 
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and a little food? God has given lifb|.aiid food too«^ I 
must pass alone through all that arises out of the actions 
of fortner transmigrations. Who feeds the unfaatched 
jouhg? Who su(>port8 the worm in the centre of the 
wood ? Ordure finds a place ; sjball there be no place for 
me on the earth ? 

SMa^Umdu. Why all these complaints? Attend to the 
happiness of your family. 

The mfe. You are a man ; what is it to you ; you will 
eat, and serve others ; you will collect something, and 
throw it into the house ; whether it meets our wants or 
not, you know nothing : I am obliged, by a thousand 
contrivances, here a little and there a little, to feed your 
family; your children are unmanageable; they wander 
about like mendicants who have no home; like a guest, 
they come" to meals, and then wander abroad. Many 
hands make work scarce : each traveller can carry his own 
staff, but if one man has to carry the staves ofmany, they 
become a load* ^ ^ 

S&daniindii. You are a woman i you gouaked, though 
you wear a garment ten cubits long ; youliave no under* 
standing ; these are the children of the Kalce yoogii ; 
what can be done? These children's faults are the open- 
ing fruits of your sins in a former birth ; they are making 
you* pay the debt you then contracted. You know nothing ; 
your own body is not yours ; you must cast it off ; how 
4heii should the children cleave to yCu ? See ! your own 
teeth bite your tongue, and then you complain. 

TAe Let 'the children be good or bnd, there is no 

meiiijt it! them off ; a deranged person, if -he be- 
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longs to our amu ikmily, we keep near us ; while we 
driw away such a person, if he belongs to another family^ 
our bodies, when they becoine a real burden, we do not 
acknowledge to he'burdensome : If our own child is even 
blind or lame^ we love it more than the mosttbeautiful 
child of another. 

SUdanundH. You are correct — bat it is very difficult to 
change the evil dispositions of children ; a dry stick may 
be broken, but not bent ; if a stick is bent at all, it must 
be when it is green ; and indeed you have ruined the 
younger boy, by making him do the work of women ; he 
is at once stupid, and iincontroulable, rushing forward 
like the biifiklo ; he makes a play-ball even of the shal- 
gramii ; he would ruin any one; he is capable of any 
thing ; the other day he quarrelled with Ubhiiyu-clitiriintiS 
he is always in evil company, smoaking intoxicating 
drugs, drinking, and gaming; — in this way, by degrees, 
he will become a thief, and I shall be cast into prisomas 
his protectoFi^ ^People pray for sons, in the hope tliat they 
will serve and obey them ; at death, carry them to the 
side of the Canges ; and, after death, present the offer- 
ings for the XCJptPse of the soul at Giiyu : this boy (he 
speaks ironically) will do all this for me but, at any 
rate, through his wickedness, 1 am receiving the daily 
offerings (of abuse) from my neighbours, who not only 
curse him, but all his ancestors. Who shall describe his 
qualities ? they would occupy the limits of the MQha- 
bhariitii. He is to me the imago of death ; his death 
would be a blessing; then the family would be preserved 
from farther dishonour. As for the eldest boy, he will 
keep up the honour of the family ; at any rate, he has ob- 
tained some learning ; he has Required the grujo^HOar, and 
a degree of knowledge ; he promises well ; weighs mat- 

s 2. 
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ters before he decides ; and can lay hold of any thing 
new which 13 brought before him with great facility. 

Here several travellers arrive, and call out— O Sfida- 
nhndii! Sudaniindii ! Are }ou at home ? We are guests 
standing at the door. 

Sudanundu to his wife. Go quickly to your business. 
I suppose I shall not be able to go out to-day. Some 
guests are at the door, calling : 1 must go to them. 

Come in. Come in, sirs.” To a servant he says, Oh ! 
Shivu-das ! bring a seat, and some water for the feet To 
the guests, Please to sit down in the porch. Do you 
smoke ? One answers — 1 smoke, and pointing to another, 
he takes snuff; and to another, he knows none of these 
troubles, either of tobacco or snuff ; there is no merit in 
smoking : it is the practice of the Kalee yoogii. To the 
servant, — prepare tobacco ; give oil (to use before bath- 
ing) ; clean, and place wood in the strangers’ room ; and 
^see if there are any young cocoa-nuts in the garden ; go, 
and buy some fish also ; but if fish cannot be procured, 
bring some split pease and also a little mil^. Addressing 
the guests, he gays. Where do you gentlemen live — what 
are your names — from what village do you come — and 
where are you going ? Are you come into these parts for 
the rents of your lands, or are you going to other parts 
on business? We are not inhabitants of one place — one 
comes from Niideeya, another from Shantee-poorQ, ano- 
ther from Burdwan, &c. &c. We aie going to Calcutta 
and other places : one is in service, another a tradesman, 
another an agent, another a pilndit, another a jobbing 
priest, and another a doctor.— Pointing to one of the com- 
pany^ one of the guests says, This is Kamii-viindopadhya- 
yui^ perfect koolecnu ; — this is lldghoo-Ramii-mookho- 
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padhyayti, who has received the title of NyalunkarQ, the 
son of a very learned man ; he is the true son of bis fii- 
ther; the very image of the goddess of learning, an in- 
carnation of Vrihflspiitee, the teacher of tlie gods ; he is 
himself a poet, an author, and sits in the presence of 
great men. This is PudmB-Lochun-gungopadhyayti, a 
true shrotriyti, at the head of his tribe, the relation of all 
the kooleeniis. This is Shivu-Narayilnii-Ghoshaltf, a 
Yungshujti, respectable among his connections. 

Sudan&ndu, There is no bounds to my good fortune : 
by the dust of your feet, gentlemen, my house is become 
purified. Persons whom others could not have procured 
to be their guests by any means, have honoured me with 
their presence, with tho utmost generosity : therefore I 
conclude, that the sun of my merit has> risen to-day. 

The guests. You speak like yourself ; why should not 
you ? These arc the words 6f a person of excellent cast : 
you are a benefactor, liberal, hospitable, a holy person : it 
would be difficult to find such a person among a thou- 
sand. 


The happy fruits of polygamy, 

neighbour to the head wife,'] Neighbour^ Why are 
your clothes so very dirty, Ma ? 

Head wife, O T’hakooranee ! Why do you ask me 
that ? What are dirty clothes or clean ones to me ? 

Neighbour, Why ! Why ! Why ! 

Head wife, I am nothing; — I am not wanted, 
s 3 
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Neighbour, Truei: what can you do? You aro not of 
^ cast to quarrel ; such are always imposed upon ; and 
you have tp do with those of low extraction* 

Head wife. T’hakooranee J If I were to tell you all, 
you #Ould clap yOur hands to yOur ears ! — She gets up at 
eight o’clock. She imagines that there is no work for her ; 
that the slave [meaning tlie head-wife] will do all. As 
sobn as up, she' goes and gashes her face, and examines^ 
jii) the glass, ^ whether her teeth are clean or not ; after 
which, she sits dhWn and eats. Then she anoints her 
body with oiP and turraerick, and prepares for bathing. 
After bathing, she returns home, and putting on her 
clothes, like a lewd woman, goes backwards and forwards 
Jbpfore the master, laughing and giggling* 

[The second-wife overhears this conversation while sitting 
in another room, and comes up with the gieatcst furi/.~\ 
Second^wife. What! ^ou devourer of ]y our brother ! Do 
you reproach me in the presence of othefs?'Why don’t 
you take your husband ? Do I forbid you F You strumpet 
I shall never be happy till I put the rice for your funeral 
rites on the fire. You procuress of abortion ! 


* Tlie looking-glass of the poorer Hindoos is about as large as the ball of 
the band. The worst kind costs about thiec fai things. But they also use 
polished mirrors. ^ r 

' The Hindoos believe, that oil keeps the skin soft, and promotes health 
It is a common saying, that oil, water, and sunshine, contribute greatly lo 
the strengthening of the body : soon after a child is born, they put it in the 
mm, and continue to do so daily for tfaioe or four months, to dry up the su- 
perfluous juices, and to make tbc bones bard. 

^ Hindoos of the highest cast, both male and female, descend to the 
meanest terms of reproach in 'their (Quarrels. 
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Between a man and his neighbour y on domestic affairs. 


Bholanat'hu. He, Oh ; RamQ<^JiOchtlnti, one word with 
^ou. 


Ramu^I^ochunu . Speak; what comn^and. Sir. 


Bholanathu. Hear, 1 say; Sir, have you no thought ? 
Do you never look towai'ds your religipus and relative 
duties? Have you lost all shame? and all concern res- 
pecting the opinion of your neighhOMrs ? 


Ramit-Ijcchtmu^ You have charged me with a great 
deal ; but why, 1 have yet to learn : you act liko those 
who throw stones in the .dark. 


BholanaVhik. If I speak, can you understand ? Ha\G 
you eyes to sec P A wise man can understand a hint : a 
iitupid man requires a thing to be beaten into him and 
some are ao stupid, that you must point to every thing 
before they can see it. 

Ramu^LochUnu. You are pleased to speak only by 
kind rebukes, but what you mean I cannot discover. 

BholatiaChu. Are you not aware that you have a 
daughter at home unmarried ? At seven or eight, people 
marry their daughters, and this indeed is the appointment 
of the shastrti : that period is long since gone ; she is now 
thirteen or fourteen years old, and is very tall and lusty, 
resembling a married woman of thirty. 1 hear, also, that 
your neighbours are whispering things to your disadvan- 
tage ; and those who are more bold, speak out : with 
astonishment^ they say.^anMn^ themselves. How can that 

s 4t 
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family eat their rice with comfort, and sleep with satisfac^ 
tron, while such a disreputable Ihin^- exists among them ? 
At present they are exposed to shame, and their deceased 
friends are suffering through their retaining a girl from 
marriage beyond the period which nature has prescribed. 
All this I hear^ and, jas a relation, am blamed, and there^ 
forp 1 spcals:. 

JlamurnLochutiu, You need not, Sir, urge me to this— 
I am myself so uneasy, that I cannot sleep. What can I 
do ? I am' helpless. This must be done, but it is not in 
the power of my hands : birth, marriage, and death are 
all under the direction of the gods ; can any one say, when 
they will happen ? When the flower blows, the fragrajice 
will be perceived. This is work that cannot be pushed. 
Proposals have been received from many places ; but these 
things require to be well weighed ;■ we want a young man 
who is a kooleenu, of a religious family, rich, honourable, 
Handsome, and clever. If the bridegroom be faulty, all 
will go wrong. 1 cannot put a string round the neck of 
niy daughter, and throw her into the ditch. Therefore, 
calling the ghutukus, and well arranging every thing, this 
business shall be brought to a close. At present, Sir, how*» 
ever, 1 must put this burden on my head, and leave it 
there : my father is very ill ; he has reached a great age; 
eighty or ninety years ; two or three doctors attend him, 
and adininUter varioUvS medicines, which will involve me 
ill an expense of one or two hundred roopees. I doubt 
whether he will return from this journey or not ; me- 
dicines seem to take no effect, from which I learn, that it 
is all over; he eats nothing, except a little milk; as 
people say,^ My bread is all expended ;” so it is, I fear^ 
yvith him; he has eaten all he will do on earth. 
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' BholanaVhu* See ! Tdke care ! Take care \ This is 
the heaviest of all losses to a family. As long as we have 
not had to carry father and mother to the Ganges^ all 
remains well. Children are born to drive away dan^r 
from parents, and to secure their happiness after death. 
Hitherto your father has carried your burden; it is now 
your duty, now the evil day is come upon him, to become 
his servant. Those are our friends, who remain near us 
in danger and at death. He who does not assist a parent 
at these times, is his father’s ordure. ( They go to sec the 
old man.) 

Oh ! Ramii-Lochiinu ! There is no hope of your father. 
Death has stopt up all the doors, and is ready to secure 
bis prey. It is not adviseable to keep him any longer in 
the house ; you had better make the journey to the Ganges. 
Who can tell what will take place in the night. YQmu 
has seized the locks of us all ; when he will carry us off, 
he will tell uobod) : therefore while there is lime, stop 
the sluices. 

liamu-ljochimu. Ah ! Sir, the burden has fallen upon 
me all at once : my father used to manage every thing : 

1 ate and walked ahout. 1 know nothing of what is best : 
you, Sir, are well versed in all these things : you have 
done these last offices for many ; having been once sick, 
a man becomes a physician : let whatever is necessary be 
done, that I may not be blamed. 

Another 7ifiglih(>7^r. Here is no need of hesitation ; th^ 
play is up witli the old man ; let him be carried to the 
Ganges, and tliere cause him to hear the Ramayiinii ; and, 
uccording to circumstances, do the needful. This js not Ur 
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child, that its death should be the cause of sorrow ; h|i is 
an old man ; carry him n ith joy to the Ganges. 

Pholanat'hu to Raniii~ljoch&n& 1 hear, that your 
mother will go with the old man, , 

Raifd^Locfiunu^ I hear so from the Women, and iti^eed 
I expected it ^ for she was always with niy father, and 
waited upon him with the greatest attention ; she spo^e 
to me also, begging me to mind religion, and not be un- 
happy * and then, as is usual, she took no further notice 
of worldly things. 

Bholanatliu. Well, it will then be necessary to buy a 
new garment for her ; some pitch, clarified butter, sandal- 
wood, parched rice, a few kourees, red lead, red thread, 
two bamboo levers, — 

A village conference. 

tiievettil head-men of the villoge. O Ramii-IjOchiint(> 
have you done any thing respecting the offerings to your 
deceased father r You know, that the ofiferings to a 
bramhfiii cannot be delayed beyond ten days after bis 
decease. How is it, that you seem so unprepared ? 

Jlamu-Lochunu. 1 am not unconcerned about tbid ; 
but you know, that after the death of a parent, a fast of 
three days is appointed ; on those days I was too sad to 
'do any thing. The shraddhii of a fiither also, is a tre- 
niiendons concern, an overwhelming expense ; the whole 
care of this large family, like a mountain, is also fallen 
upon me; and in the house there is nothing but wailing 
for our lossc With all this, I am driven into a stale of 
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llfstractbn. The elaniorous expectations of myneighboiirs 
who are to be invited to partake of the funeral o^rift^, 
and the dread of not discharging my duty to my deceased 
parent, ovbrivhelm me. Therefore assist me by^ your 
counsels. — My father is gone — be* placed me In your 
hands— you are to me wisdom, strength, contrivance, 
ei^^eiry thing. Weighing my ability, whatever^is proper, 
let that be done ; Jtlyti-Kri8hnh*vilndol>adhyayii is present; 
he has obtained great honour in conducting these cere- 
monies ; let him have the management, and then all will 
be brought to a happy termination. 

J&t/u-Krishnu. Oh ! Ramu-Lochunu ; it will be of no 
use to spend our time in mere chit chat ; this will do no 
good In the first place, let us a‘«certain the root, and 
then we can adjust the branches ; the medicine must be 
regulated by the pulse; the duties by the quantity of 
goods. What is your own wish ? 

Raiixu'^T^ochunit, Oh ! Sir ! you see, pointing to the 
family, all these, after the shraddhQ, are to be maintained, 
and three sons are to be married, and two daughters to 
be given to kooleenus, with large dowry. The master 
had a great name for liberality ; strangers must be there- 
fore entertained, the poor fed, and the annual fe&tivals of 
the gods kept up. In fact, my father was a holy man ; he 
performed wonders by the merit of his religious services; 
but he had no property ; he was like a pot which appeared 
to contain honey, but it was empty ; like a cocoa-nut, but 
it was dry. Be this as it may, however, if I sell eVerjr, 
thing, the offerings must be presented; but I shkll be 
glad if it can be brought within two or three thousand 
roopees : of this, I have in the house about one thousand; 
where to obtain the other two, I know not ; I must sell 
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the women’s ornaments, the lanJ, and must cither beg 
borrow. 

JS^u-Krishnut. Oh ! my childf, if this is your plan, we 
must retire; we cannot touch this business. People say, 
your father was worth 20 or 30,000 roopees, and )oii 
have two or three hundred bighas of land, a garden, house, 
&c. &c. Possessing all these riches, would you limit the 
expenses of the funeral offerings to two or three thousand 
roopees I Whatever may have been the amount of his 
property, however, if you expend no more, you will l>e 
reproached ; we ourseUes shall proclaim your meanness. 
Besides, yon did not labour to procure this property ; you 
have hitherto lived upon it; it was your father's; and 
now shall it not be employed for the repose of his soul ? 
Will you wrap it up in a cloth, and call it yours How- 
ever, if you are determined to act upon so niggardly a 
plan, }ou must seek some person who suits jour purpose 
to direct the feast. I shall be reproached; people will 
lay the fault on me. — Addressing himself to one of the 
company, he says, Take jour pen and paper, and make 
out an estimate. He does so, ami it amounts to five 
thousand roopees. 

Ramu^Lochunu . What ! What ! What are you doing ? 
5000 ! — Will writing it on paper bring in the inonrj ? 
He who suffers, knows the pain. 

Jutju-Krishnu. What has been settled by five persons, 
must b© done. You must expend this sum. 

Ramii-'Lochitnii* Well, gentlemen, it must be as you 
say ; if there is no cow, we uiuat milk Ike bull. 
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ff ui/u^Krishnii. I have not made this estimate without 
knowing vour circumstances ; you will not be hurt by 
this expense. Consider, how much of this will go in the 
dinner, in gifts to relations, and the bramhuns, and in 
presents on dismission : you must invite all your relations 
in a direct line, as many as one hundred ; all your rela- 
tions by marriage, a hundred ; kooleenfi relations, one 
hundred ; the heads of the cast, twenty^five ; learned 
bramhuns, one hundred and tweiity*five ; also your parti- 
cular acquaintance, kayQsflius, and persons of other 
casts. All these persons must be invited ; therefore pro- 
vide the articles necessary, and appoint some one to write 
the letters, and to invite the guests. 


Jietwetfi two persons returned from the ceremony of pre^ 
senling offerings to tJie decuL 

Ramu naChu. O ! Sebukft-ramii! How did the cere- 
mony at RamQ-mohriiiu-choiidliooree’s pass over? What 
company was there? In what manner were the guests 
dismissed ? 

Sibuka-ramu, ^J'here was a large company, it is true, 
but Ramu-mohdnu did not obtain much honour by it: 
the guests vvc3re dissatisfied. 

Ramu^naChu. Well, let us hoar. Who was there ? 

Sehuka-ramh. Many learned bramhuns were preirent^ 
as Jugiinnat’hu-turku-punchaniiiiu, Ghunuihyamu*iSar\*- 
vii-bhonmu, and Kanace-nayu-vnehiisputee, of Trivenee; 
Shunkiirn-turku-vagceshu, Kantii^vidyulunkarii, and 
Ramit-ddsu-siddhantii-piinchauunu, of Nttdeeya; Doo- 
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lalii«>ti[rku^vageeshti, of Satgache ; Buliiramii*ttirk|(« 
bhooshiiiid, of Koomard-hrittti, &c. &c. 

Jlamii^nat'Iiii, EHd tbese pthndits enter into ntiy dh* 
cuaeion of the difficult points of lhe.sbnstriis. 

iii ^ 

vageeshils J %IUi]tiat*h]tt-tfirkd-ptinchaiil|tttl, the 

meaaing^fa part of the KoosQo^manjdlee : be atteorpted 
to explain the passage^ but the other not understanding 
him, Shdnkurii-tiirkd-vageebhtl began to explain it, when 
a violent dispute commenced, and these two pdndits at- 
tacked each other like two tigers. Nothing but Hear, 
Hear, Hear, was uttered, while they laid hold of each 
other's hands, and in vain endeavoured to obtain a hear^ 
ing. This lasted an hour and a half, and ended in mutual 
reproaches, and the grossest abuse, till the other pdndita 
interfered, and produced a reconciliation. 

Ramu^naVhu. How did he entertain the bramhtiiis ? 
How qniiij relations were present ; and how did he dis- 
miss the guests ? 

Stbiiku-raniu. The allowance to the bramhhns was 
ample.^ Five or six hundred of his own cast were feasted;, 
these obtained one meal of sweetmeats, and one of boiled 
rice, lie dismissed the guests in a middling way ; none 
went away thoroughly pleased. He gave among the 
poor a very large sum ; I have heard, that ttore were noi 
lesa than fifty thousand poor present. He^ve to each 
bramhiin two roopees, and to shoodrfis a roopee 
each. , , 

7 The branihiliur, on these Occasions, hare an allowance of rice, oil, &c. 
for their dinnerSj^ instead of cooked food ; tacli one cooks for himself. 
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In the midst of the shaddhii^ while the poor were #ait« 
iii^ about the house to be dismissed, no less than three 
women were delivered in the open air. Ramii^ohititti 
bore all the expenses usuil on these occasions, and gave 
the mothers three* or four roopees eachi Two sick men, 
who came for alms, died during the feast* Some persons 
eluded the inspection of^^ d0Oi>keeper8, alid w^tinto 
the yard repeatedly, and received the allowance several 
times over. ^ * 

Setz£>eentwo Hindoos just returned from the festival of 
Hoorga. 

Krishna. Ramii-dasu I The feast][at RajeevS-mookhooj- 
ya*s last night was very excellent— was it not ? 

Ramu-dasii. What was the expense, think you ? 

Krishna, A thousand roopees. 

Ramu’dasu. What ! It did not amount to Seven hun- 
dred. 


Krishnu. Not more than seven hundred ! The sweet- 
meats amounted to ten raiins;^ there were also fifteen 
miins of curds; three of clarified butter; four of flour ^ 
thirty of rice; five of oil; half a mitn of wax candles; 
three m^ns of milk ; garments to the amount of sixty 
roopees; oriiainents presented to the image, valued at 
eighty roopees ;« brass, and other utensils, valued at 
roopees; the image cost thirty roopees ; the singeire^ttok 
away one l]undt*ed and fifty ; the musicians thirty ; the 


Eight huntired Ibi. 


* w 
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bloody sacrifices of buffalos, rams, and goats, filly ; the 
fees to the officiating priests, twenty- five ; fruit, roots, and 
other things from the market, filly; fish, fifteen ; beds, 
twenty-five roopees ; and other things without number* 
Would not all this amount to a thousand roopees ? 

Ram^da$u^ Well^ there might be as much as that 
expended ; but there ought to have been more sweet- 
meats; the food was neither good nor sufficient: 
many went away dissatisfied ; and others obtained nothing 
to eat. 

Krishnu. It might be so — but was not the image 
beautiful ? 

Jtamu-dasu. Beautiful! the pupil of the eye, instead 
of being in the middle, was stuck at the top ; the awning 
over the head appeared to be falling down, and the whole 
image was more like a picture than a proper image. 
Besides, MobtiD, the blacksmith, did not cut off the buf- 
falo's head at one stroke : that was a great blemish in the 
festival. 

Krishna, You seem to have gone to the festival only 
to find fault. What did you think of the illuminations ; 
and the assembly, was it not a grand one ? 

JRamu-dasu, Yes, yes ; these passed off very well ; 
but the officiating bramhiin was a most stupid fellow : he 
was. obliged to be told all the prayers, ^nd could go on 
wUli nothing without a prompter. 

Krishna. Did yoil take notice of the songs ? IIow at- 
tentive the liearers were! How astonishingly well the 
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8oii||^ respecting Doorga was sung, exactly as if HiiiSbpN 
t’hakoor had done it. AU the sounds in the tune respect*"' 
ing Krishnii too were new^and it was exactly like the laWfi^ 
guage of a love-sick daoi^.^ The words of the other 
songs, 1 confess, were^retfier low andl mean. ^ 


a voishniivii ani^^S^iple 


a $hs3ct&» 


Shaktu. O Voishniivii<-t’hakoor. You were the 
^ festival at Ugrii-dweepQ. What number of people might 
there be ? 

VoisAn&vH. There was a very large assembly; not 
^4^er than a lack (100,000). 

SktAta. Did they all see T'hakoor-Gopee-nat’hii 
and what did each givo?^ 

Yoislmuvu. Some gave one ana;*^ some two, and the 
ri^ much more, each according to his ability* 

^ ^ 

Well. What did it cost you ? I suppose you 
had a company, whom you entertained.^ 

Voishnuvu. It cost me twenty or thirty roopees. 

Shaktu. Why did you expend all this money ? What 
is GhoshU-Chakoor to you ? 

* The Image. ^ It ia uaual for the relations (though poor) of the per- . 

son whh has a festival ht his house, and for rich men, who come to \ \ 

the image, to cast some money at the feet of the image, and then proa£)^^ 
themselves before it. 

* Two-pence. Rich men, at this festival, entei tain ^companies of 
rpishnCvus two days together, in honour of Ghosh ii-t'liakQf>jr, to whose 
manes the rice ia presented by Che god of the place, Gopee-nafhU. 

VOL. III. T 
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Voishn&vii, All the ghosals entertain people at this 
time; and it is what we ought to do. 

Shaktu. What benefit will^^tliere be in feeding a par- 
cel of women.* Why not entertain bramhiins ? 

V^tshn&vu^ Yoil bramhiitia cannot bear to see any one 
honoured of ^^sted except yourselves. Yon can converse 
on noAing without reproaching others. Where is the 
benefit of devouring fiesh and drinking spirits? 

Skaktu. No doubt^your Choitiinyu and NityanTindd, 
the two brothers, whom you foolishly consider as incarna- 
tions of Kri&hnii and Biiliiraniu, will do every thing for 
you, as Hosiin and Hosain, the two Miisillman brothers, 
do for their followers. 

Voishnuvii. And — as your Hatishoorer-ma^ will do for 
you, a parcel of drunkards and eaters of hogs’ flesh. ^ 

Respecting an absent person^ who neglects the ceremonies 
oj' rtligion. ^ 

VoikoonVhu, How is Rarou-churunu ? I suppose he 
is becoming rich very fast. 

liamh-juyii. Yes. He brings his money home and 

Female mendicants of loose character, called voishituvecs. 

* A name of abube givc.ii to Dooiga, as the mother of who has 

'«IOphaut*s head : hatee, elephant ; soorU, the elephant’s trunk ; ma, 

moitlier. 

* The bramhiins and icgular Hindoos dehpi&e the voishuilvtis, as an up- 
start sect, whose sybtom is a departure from the old one ; and the voishim- 
VU8, oUkthe other hand, tepioach the shaktii*:, because some of this sect eat 
flesh and drink spirits. 
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burie- it, or lots it out to usury, at an ana per month on 
the ro(>j>oo/ ITo spends nothing, except in ornaments 
for his * ho n^^lects the prescribed offeiings to the 

maiu's of hi>i ancestors, and Ttever entertains bramlitins^ 
or, if he sometimes gives a feast of this kind, he invites 
few as possible. 

* ^ " fif 

VoiKoo7tfhH. I have heard, that his are*^veiy 
loose in tl.oir conduct ; that ail their married neigmOurK 
are alarmed for the chastitjr of their wives; and that 
these sons neglect their ablutions in the Ganges, and 
almost all the daily duties of bramhilns. 

Sainu-jiif/u. It is but loo true : this is the case, not 
only with his sons, but with great numbers of young 
people in our neighbourhood. It is plain enough, that, 
as Junhoo swallowed Gtlngain her descent from heaven, 
the kalee-yoog u is swallowing up all the religion that is 
left amongst us. 

On r eject mg a person^ and restoring Mm again to 
Ms cast. 

At an assenshlj/ of the village} s. Kanaee. O Ramfi- 
Rayu ! yon are the head man of the village: it is there- 
fore our duty to make you acquainted with every thing: 
we can no longer have intercourse with HulUdhiiru- 
chukrfibtirttee. 

Ramfi-Rayii. Why^ ? 

gfi, 

Kanace* You, Sir, know what took place fotmerly : at 


iMoiP than per cent. 
T 2 
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present he has a mistress, the daughter of a washerman : 
for some time past, nobody has visited him, but he goes 
and eats every where. — ^Now, we hear, that they have 
destroyed the child in the w^Rnb^and the noise of this is 
;|;oqi^reraU the village. With such a person therefore 

it 

If this is true, it is very bad^ and 
intercourse with him ; but let him be 

ea|||d. 

arrives, and says to Ramti-Rayii, Why 
have you called me, Sir I 

Ram^^Rayu. Why ?— -Ypu knoir^ that for a long thug 
back, you have been in a djsor^erty way ; nobody has 
visited you ; but tbi^>ugh my influence your friends did 
npt wholly placard you. Non^, Xh^ar, that you have 
b^en guilty of destroying your illegitimate child in the 
you have broken down the fence, ^d gone into 
ground . and your friends have now 
ren^Ul^d you.-— JBTc goes away very sad* 

[After two years, during which time Hiilfldhiiril had 
solicited forgiveness by the most humiliating intreaties, 
he again appears before the village council.] 

Ramii-Rayuy addressing the villagers assembled, says, 
O ^rs I may I be heard ? They ffply^ what Commands, 

Ramu-RayH* You are all assembled : here is a person 
without a friend ; be lays hold of your feet. ' If ten- per- 
sons decide on a question, the authority of ten makes 
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even that which is wrong, right ; and the strength often 
united becomes that df a lion. You see this man, caH 
off by you for many days; he has endured misery 
to his sla; and he comes fib me with his distress 
tinually, whether I am sitting, editing, or aleepiti^ 
have told him to solicit pardon from ^ doof^^doot 
that against your will I can do notbiiigi 
is now on my left ; I cannot shew my 
speaks a kind word to me.’ He knows that yotl Vi^peet 
me, and therefore he comes to me. Whatever may^ave 
been his fault formerly, let that go ; he is now very 
anxious to be restored ; and he is now afraid of incurring 
your displeasure : you will do well, therefore, to shew 
him favour. 

One of the company. Favour! How can that be, 
Ramii-Rciyn ! Do you mean to receive Mm back, or his 
concubine ? I suppose, you. Sir, have before this be- 
stowed your favours on the concubine. Do you wish us 
all to become MtisQlmans ? Well — ^you are at the head 
of the village — all respect you — nobody will rim Iwck if 
you advance ; let the wedding feast be kept at your 

house. 

^ ' 

Another. Dismiss this filthy subject ; let us repeat the 
name of God, and something good will come on it. 
Besides, how can you go into this business; he was 
warned b> a thousand per^ions not to go into this connec- 
tion. Day and night he staid at this woman’s; 
suppose he has eateti with her ; what should hinde 
And now >ou hear of an aboitiou ; and this has been pro^ 
claimcKl as by the sound of the drum. True, he is a very 
proper subject for favour ; two or three others ili the* vil- 
lage are anxious to follow his footstep®. 'But you, Str, 

1 3 
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can do everything; you can l&ilJ, and tlicji cook, what 
you please; but we arc poor people; we cannot. If 1 
could do this, I might have taken a gift the oilier day, 
and have sat down with the Musulmans. 

Anoihct$^ ph ! friend, don’t forbid it — let the thirty- 
six castft together. 

Ramu-^Rayu (to himself). I suppose then, Hfiludhii- 
rii’s sin is still upon him ; for if ton persons are not well 
disposed towards him, it seems that God is still angry 
with him. To the villagers. Do you intend then. Sirs, 
to pursue this man to death ? When wo come into the 
world, every one docs good and evil, and sometimes a 
person fails into a snare ; but you have already punished 
this culprit as far as possible : for two year-, he has been 
enduring every sort of misery, lying in Ins house as a 
corpse. — Whispering to IluludhUrit^ and advising him to 
put his garihent round his wee/r, and fall at llu ir feet — 

Httliidhurtt docs so, and llama- ilaiju vowUwncSy See, 
Gentlemen, would you tread on the dead ? Is there any 
thing left to punish? Ilowover, do as y Ou like, if you 
wish to destroy him, do so — and if you wish to save, he is 
in your hands. I will only add one word, For my^ '-ake, 
forii'ivo him — bestow thi>» alms on me. 

One of the villa gt . Sir, your words are irresistible. 
Well — a brainhun has fillen — it is right to pity the mise- 
rable ; but if it is beyond oiir power ? We can lift a hun- 
dred weight, but wo cannot raise a ton. We can stop 
one mouth, but bow -hall we stop a thousand ? 

Ramu-Rayu. Gentlemen, I only want your consent — 
and then, I will manage all the rest: you know, that 
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money can do all things; only pardon the culprit, and 
two or three of us will see what lie is worth, and examine 
how every tiling can be brought about. 

The^ consent^ and the assembly brenks up* {[Sometimes, 
when the perboiis who have been bribeft t|>tnonsent, are 
called to eat with the culprit, they hang complain- 

ing that the money has been unequally distributed ; they 
reproach the culprit, and the food he has prepared, and 
at last go into the measure with much disgust, and with 
a thousand hard words against the person to be restored.^ 


SECT. VI . — Specimens of Letters, 

^ 

T'ranslaiio)!, 

Sliree Shree TIuree. IVIy Preserver. 

I, Ham-Mohuii-devu-shurmrinu, who am supported by 
thee, with respect make this request : On Friday, the 17th 
of Ashwinii, will be the dewy season fo'^tival. You will 
please to come to the house in Calcutta, and see tlie 
image, and partake of the offerings, iliree days. Ily this 
letter I invite you. This, llth Ashwinu. 
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Letter front a Mother to her son, 

ShreS Shree Ramti. My Protector. 

To tbe fortunate Httree-nat’hfi-bfindopadhyayfif my 
60O9 0)ore be^ved tban my own life. Long life to thee. 
To thee I firilows : 

The higbdsit of blessings, yea let a multitude of such 
blessing:^ rest on you. More particularly ; 1 am happy 
in al^ys thinking of your prosperity. I received your 
letter, and am become acquainted with its contents. 1 
received one hundred roopees which you sent by Ram« 
MohQn-s^nii ; and have expended it in the manner di- 
rected, as you will perceive. 

% 

You write, that your employer does not give you leave 
to be absent^ and that therefore yOu cannot come to be 
present^t tbe festival of Shrec Shree Eeshwilree.’ This 
is very Strange. It is now almost three yearh since you 
went from home. You are only son ; I am constantly 
full of anxiety to see you ; therefore you must '^peak to 
your employer, that he may without fail permit you to 
come to the festival, otherwise, before the festival, I shall 
come all the way tb see you. What more shall I write ? 

The Answer. 

Shree Shree Doorga. 

"^1 Httree-nat’hh-devd-slidrmttnii, your servant, bowing 
innumerable times, respectfully write. Through your 

goddess Pooiga is here understood, though Eeshwuiee signihes 
merely a gbddese. 
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blessing, my present and future happiness are secure. 

I received your letter^and am become acquainted withthe 
particulars; but you do not write what things arc pre^ 
pared for the worship of Shree Shree Kesbwdree: please 
to order <them to be written. Y'ou ^rite, iha| 
come to the festival, you "will come even 
What can I do ^ My employer does mjft 
come ; he is a very wicked fellow : he ^ 
dare not repeatedly ask him fi>r leaVV 
knows but he ma^ be angry? Therefore I So 

not on any account anxious about me. I am 
every respect. As soon as 1 get leave, I will hasten hornet 
This. Hr i 

Directions upon the above three letter^.^l , To my sup- 
porter ll'iiiiu-chilriJull-biindyopadh^ayu Muliashtiyil’s ex- 
cellent feet, I wtipe l;hia* 2. To the fortunate Httree-^ 
natUiii-btindyopadhyayfi, my son, more beloved than my 
own life. Long life to thee. To thee 1 writ^ as follows. 
3. To my mother, the worshipful goddess Shree-Mutee, 
to your water-lily feet, possessed of the fortune of Shree. 

The Hindoos write with a r-eed,*^ and hold their pen 
with the whole grasp of the hand. They seldom use 
a seal for 'their letters, but write, oil t§€ folds of the back, 
‘that which they consider equivalent to an oath of secrecy ;• 
that is, they make certain signs, which are known to in- 
dicata^^he seven seas, the four vcdils, and the sun and 
moon, by the names of all which, each person into whose 
hands the letters comes is bound, as by an oath, m% to 
violate its contents — Before the entrance of EuropaH^a 
into India, there was no post : letters, &c. were always 


I 

W f#ho 


^ Sacebarum Sara. 
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sent ta a distance by private messengers. The native 
merchants are, however, now very glad to avail themselves 
of the post, by which mercantile transactions are so 
exceedingly facilitated. 


SfeCT. VII . — Specimens of Songs. 

THE songs of the Hindoos, sung at religious festivals, 
and even by individuals on boats and in the streets, are 
intolerably offensive to a modest person. When em- 
ployed mSbut the most trilling concerns, as, to drag along 
a piece of timber, or any other bulky substance, they ani- 
mate each other by vociferating certain sounds, some 
of which are disgustingly obscene.— -I give a specimen of 
one or two of tlieir most innocent songs, as exhibiting a 
part of their public manners. 

a di$appointed Worshipper ; addressed to Doorga. 

O unmerciful daughter of the mountain, 

To wliat extent, O Ma !’ wilt thou sliew thy father’s 
qualities 

O Ma ! thou art the wife of the easily-pleased (Shivii ;) 
Thou art merciful — the destroyer of fear — 

Thy name is Tara," why art thou then so cruel to thy dis- 
ciples ? , f. 

O Ma ! Thou bindest my mind with the cord of delusion, 
and givest it sorrow. 

Being a mother, how canst thou be so cruel ! 

* Ma, Mother. ™ Doorga i^considcred as the daughter of the raouu- 
taiu Himaluyu. Hima signifies cold. * Tara, saviour. 
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Eookin«* with thy compassionate eyes, give wisdom and 
holiness to thy forlorn (one ;) 

Loosing me from the bonds of this world, save. 

Another^ hy a forsuhen Mistress. 

In this unlawful love my heart is burnt to ashes; 

Sweet in the mouth, but hollow like a cuculiiber. 

Giving me the niogn in my hand/ only sorrow surrounds 
me. 

As the end approaches, sorrow increases'; seeing aiul 
hearing, I am become deranged. 

Chorus. In this unlawful love, &c. 

Another^ hy a T^orer to his Mistress. 

Wliy, full of wrath, do you not examine ? 

Why, my beloved, do you dishonour me ? 

If you are out of ray sight for a minute, 

I die of grief; I consider tliis minute one hundred yoogus.*' 
As the bird (dmtuku sips no water but that of the clouds, 
vind without this water dies — so am I towards thee. 

Chorus. Wh\, full of wrath, &c. 

Another. Krishmi and the Milk-muids. 

He, on whose feet Brumha meditates, and worships 
with the water-lily; he who is the riches of Golilku,*i the 
milk-maids of Vruju seek as a cow-herd. 

« The meaning of tliis i.s, I thought I had obtained something wonderful, 
but 1 ahi overwhelmed in disnj)pointment. 

^ The sutyii yoogii was 1,728,000 years. 

^ (bilriUfi is the heaven of Krishiiu. 
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Oh ! beloved Radha I for this fault thou wilt lose the 
fliite<«plti^ing (Krishntl). Ye foolish milk^maids ; know 
him not. Burnings with the pains of absence, and reduced 
to distress, you will wander up ai&d down, weeping for 
youtr beloved GpvindQ (KrUhnit,) 

See ! He w^ose excellencies excite Narild®, overcome 
with Ipve, to^ng; Shivii to dance; Doorga to clap her 
hands^ NQndee to beat his cheeks the tyger ^kin to 
fall from Shtvil’s back, and at hearing the sound of whose 
name^ Htiree, HCLree, the top of Koilastt trembles; — (this 
Krishnii) the milk-maids of Vriiju call, day and night, the 
buttef-stealer.* — Chorus. Oh ! beloved Radha ! for this 
fault, &c. 

O beloved ! (Radha), that Kri&hnii, the murk of vvlio«e 
foot is impressed on millions of ^oly places, as Giiya, 
Gdnga, &;c ; from the hairs of whose^'body, Indi d, Ydmti, 
Sagurd, Prit’hivSe,* &c. arose; and the worship of whom, 
the gods, descending in chariots, perform with fasting ; 
this KrishpS, to appease thy anger, thou causedst to fall at 
thy feet" ip the wilderness of Nikooiijtt. Chorus\ Ofc ! 
beloved Radha 2 for this fault, &c. 


Dhroovd, the moonee, became a yogee, to obtain the 
dust of bis feet, who came and laid hold of thine ; he whom 
Brumha and all the gods desire, is in thy eyes a common 


Hear, O beloved, he, putting his garment ovpr his 
spoke to thee with sweet words* ( Th*ou knoivest 
pt; but thou wilt know at latH, 


A sound of jqy^ produced b^strikiiig the cheek with the thumb. 

• Krisimu is charged with stealing butter from thchoabes of tlic mHk-meA« 
when a boy. ‘ The earth, 

^ On one occasion, Krishnu fell at Radha's fcAfc i ) remove her jealousy. 
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Chorus. Oh ! beloved lladha ! for Ibe* 

Musical Instruments. The following are the of 

those used emong the Hiiiddos: — ^Dholtiy a drohi^ tised 
all the Hinddt) fcstivdls.’--4£^t%i, adothefr' kind bf dtlitir, 
broad at ofic end^ and at the iltiier. Bhalf, a 

double drum. Jorhghaee, a Small and large dmm^joined 
together. Damama;, a large kettle-dram^ I9li^ra^ a 
amalt kettle-di*um« J dyddhak^ a drum tiScfd in thcrdiafch 
of an army to battW) or ait# a VittOry. Jiligdldooihfa'd)r&, 
a tabbr suspended from the neck^ upon ith>eh the per- 
former plays nlille dancing. Ta^, a drtim^ el^ rath# a 
skin fastened to a metal pan. Dilmpti, a haild dhma f or 
skin, fastened to a wooden hoop. Mriddngtl, and Na- 
dalii, drums formed like barrels. Dhohlkd^ another kind 
of drum. TdvttlS, a tabor, having the skin fastened on 
an eaithen. pot df a piece of wood. Dara, a tabor, 
Itke the smaller, iBjith the skin fastened 

on an earthen pot. Kangsyd, a cymbal. Kansee, 
a small cymbal. Khiinjiiree, a smair tabor, used by 
the mendicant voiragees, while singing praises of 
K|is)intl JuliitiirungG : ^seven metal cup^^ iSf different 
sizes, ^led with water, and beaten with tbfn sticks, com- 
pose this instrument. Swiiril-mtinguli], a number of 
reeds joined together, and beaten with the fingers. Kbrii- 
talii, four thin stones, two held in each hand, and beaten 
together. Khiimtik, an instrument like an hour glass, 
with leather above and below, beaten with the fingers. 
TdSrSe, a trumpet. Yank, a French horn. Kiintishinga, 
a brass horn, horn of a buffalo. 

a straight trumpet.*^anaee, a hautboy : 'the 
OoiiiOiimes part of a bamboo— » Yd ngshee, a kind of 
Morchtingti and littphAree, instruments resembling 
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Jews’-harps. Setara, and Tumhddra, instruments with 
three strings, played with the lingers. Dotara, a similar 
instrument with two strings. Sharingee, the Indian vio- 
lin. Shariiida, another sort. Pinakh, a stringed instru- 
ment like a bow, having a dried gourd fastened at each 
end, the mouths covered with skins. The performer has 
in his hand another gourd, with which he produces the 
sounds. Khpilasil, an instrument composed of a stringed 
board resting on two excavated gourds. ^ The sounds are 
produced by the fore-finger, oti which is fixed a thing like 
a thimble. Yeena, a lute. Triniiiitree, another kind of 
lute with three strings. Suptilswura, a lute with seven 
string<4. 

The Hindoo*^ h ive various instruments for beating time, 
that their vocal and instrumental music may liarinonizc. 


SECT. VIII . — Pantomimical Enlerlainmcnls. 

IN different parts of the year, but especially in the 
months Jyoisht’hu, Asluirii, Shravunu, Bhadrd, and 
Ashwinfi, assemblies an* formed in the night, to see the 
pantomimes called Yatra^ which refer to the histories of 
Krishna, Uainu, Sliivu, and Doorga. 

I just mention the names of a few of those which relate 
to the history of Krisliiiu : Manu-bhungu, or the removing 
of Radha’s jealousy. — Kfilunku-bhunjunu, the removal of 
Bbadha's disgrace for cohabiting with Krishnft. — Poottina- 
bfidhu, the destruction of a female titan, sent by Kfingsti 
to destroy Krishnfj. — Priiliimbu-bddha, the destruction of 
PriilUmbh^ another titan sent byKiingsh against Krishnu. — 
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Danu-khundu, certain tricks of Krishna witb>, the' milk- 
maids. — Noiika-khundu, Krishna and the milk-maids 
g;oin2^ upon (he water in pleasure boats. — Biistru-htlriinu^ 
Krishna running* away with the clothes of the milk-maids 
while (hey are bathing. — Kali}il“damunay.the killing of a 
great serpent b} Krishnii.— Okroorii-sungbadCi, the journey 
of Krishna to Mut’hoora. — Dootce-shngbadfij Radlia’s in- 
viting Krishna to come back to her to V^rinda-vitiiii.— 
Viikasoorij-budhilj Krishnu^s destroying Vakil, a titan. — 
liasil, Krishnii's play with the milk-maids in the woods 
of Vrinda-vunu. — Yunmuyatra, the history of Krislinil’s 
birth. — Kungsu-bndhu, or the slaying of Kfingsil. — 
Gosht’hii >atra, the childish play of Krishna with the 
children of the milk-men. — Radhika-ra ja ; liadlia, with all 
sorts of ollicers about her as a sovereign princess. 

The entertainment called Maml-bhungu is founded on 
a stor>, the meaning of which is as follows : Radha sent 
for Krislinu to meet her in the forest of Nikoonjil; but 
as he was going, another of his niistresses met him, and 
detained him till morning. Early the next day, Krishnil 
went to Radha, but she, full of jealousy, would not speak 
to him, and ordered him to be dri\en away. Krishna was 
very uneasy, aiul sent people to conciliate her, but in 
vain. At le*: 'Ih. ho ahaiuned the form of Shivu, and, as 
a mendicant }ogee, his bod> covered uitli aslies, his eyes 
inflamed with intoxicating drii««, &c. went to beg, at the 
house of Ayunh-Ghoshu, Radha’s liiisband. AyQnfi’s 
mother offered him something, but he refused to receive 
the alms from her hands, «a>ing, he would receive 
only from the virtuous. Ayuiui’s two sisters were equally 
unacceptable ; but, he would take it from Radha. Radha 
came, and told him to ask for what he would, and she 
would give it him. He said, he wished for no other alms 
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than fhaLt^0 'would be reconciled to Krislinii. In this 
ivay lladha*s jealousy was removed. 

The followings introductoi^ scenes occur in every yatra 
respecting Krishnii ; Eight or ten boys are ^ncifully 
dressed, to represent Krishnti, Radha, Niindii-GhosbiS, . 

Ydshoda, Shree-damii,' Soobii|fi, Nariidil, 
Yyas3-devd, &<;. These boys repair to the place prepared 
for the yatra, and begin to dance, while different instru- 
ments of music are played. After they have danced about 
an hour, they sit down, when the person who represents 
Nariidti appears, dressed in a droll manner, with a fiddle 
in his hand ; playing on which, he continues to dance and 
sing, for some time. At last he calls his servant Vyasfi- 
devd j after calling twenty times, he gives him no answer ; 
but , at length he arrives, sitting asti^^e <on a bamboo, 
carried on the shoulders of two men ; making certain 
indecent gestures, as if be were dahclttg, he falls, first on 
one side, and then on the other. lire h^xt dismounts, and 
sings drqljt, songs, or rather some unmeaning jargon, which, 
howeveri/d^jkes the multitude laugh. Narild li again calls 
him 'times ; but he, full of tricks, half dance, half 

song, half jest, pretends not to hear. NarddQ now gives 
him a slap ; but he, as though he felt it not, asks the mul- 
titude if some one is beating another, as he heard the 
sound of slaps. The multitude at last tell him, that 
Narudd calls him, when he makes some foolish answer ; 
but at length he and Narudd come together, and the latter 
asks him where he has been, upon which some low con- ; 
4!l^itioti takes place, like that of two mountebanks 
6tage in England. When this is' ended, Narddd tells his 
man to call Krishiid, and he goes to one side of the crowd, 
and begins to talk with the person who personates the god, 
telling him, that Narddd wishes to see him. As soon af. 
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he appears, Nariidfi prostrates himself before and, 
rising, passes some compliments on Krishna. Five or six 
persons, preceded by a head singer, then make their ap- 
pearance, and in a song recite the particulars of the enter- 
tainment; after which Narfida and Krishna dance, to 
which INarada adds a song, and then retires. The next 
scene exhibits Khrishna and his mistresses, singing to- 
gether. The meaning of- one of these songs is, that the 
women, though they love Krishna to distraction, and 
though their very existence depends upon seeing him, 
cannot obtain an interview, on account of the difficulties 
thrown in the way by their husbands, friends, &c. The 
closing scene of the interlude opens with the appearance 
of an old woman, bent double with age, with kourees 
stuck in her mouth for teeth, and her hair painted white. 
She begins to dance and sing, and calls to her a person 
named Rut und, a fetnale about forty, with her face blacked, 
wearing only a shred of cloth round her loins, a filthy rag 
for a turban, and having a broken basket in her hand. 
This woman, thus attired, begins to dance, which is con- 
tinued till the old woman asks her if she will go to Mii- 
t’hoora market. She says. No : I am the da:i]ghter of a 
great roan ; I have other things to mind. Do you think I 
can go to Milt'hoora market P After some talk of this 
kind, they go aside, and the boys in fanciful dresses again 
sing and dance. 

Then follows the proper entertainment ; and when this 
happens to be what is called Manii-bhiingii, a number of 
peiRformers represent the different persons whose naiit06 
occur in the above story, and amongst these the con versa* 
tioiis take place, which are partly recited in song : Radha 
is assisted by several females, and Krishna by his com- 
panions. 

VOL. III. u 
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’ Very &€ii|ii^ntly a yatm is prolonged till jnear morning. 
Flambeatif> and other artificial, lights, are used. The 
spectators are affected ^ith grief and joy to aa great: a 
degree as those who behold the tragedies and comedies of 
the English stage. When a wealthy spectator ia pleased, 
he, throws down a piece of money to a. celebrated per- 
fbnber. Sometimes one person, at his own expose, hires . 
the performers, and has the farce on his. own pi^emisas,; 
at other times, several persons join,, and continue, the^e 
entertainments for a month together^ and expend aai^uch. 
as one, two, or even four hundred, roopees. The whole 
village assembles. 

By these yatras the popular tales respecting the Hindoo 
gods become very widely circulated, and rivetted on the 
minds of the populace, who cannot help feeling a strong 
interest in the system which thus inflames the passions. 
The scenes are often very indeqe||t, and the whole, by exr 
citing a kind ;of enthusiasm. in the canso of licentiousness, 
produces, a dreadful effect on the morals of the spectators, 
both youpg and old. The entertainments wbiph relate to 
the lascivfoi;i8 KrishnU aie most popular, and draw together 
the greatest crowds.; while thc^e which are taken. from 
the histories of Ramii and Doorga, excite mnqb less atten- 
tion. To this is to be added another lamentable fact, that 
the sight of these impure and pernicious exhibitions is 
reckoned very meritorious : indeed the Hindoo flatters 
himself, when he retires from theses scifenes, inflamed .with 
lust, that be has been dqing spmetbipg that will pr 9 i)|Ote 
hiafSiial blessedness : havipg.^^d ^ names and 
of. the gods repeated, beaB<as^ared he has beendoinlpi^ 
meritoHpus action, allbougb bis owp mind, and tfie minds, 
of hb wife and cJdldren^ Imirn bep^ dreadfully poboged, 
with brutal and obscene images. ^ ^ ^ 
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SECT. IX- — Of Detdhs, Funeral Ceremonies, 4*c. 

VP'tlEN a person is on tfie point of deatli^ hts rela^ons 
carry him on his bed^ or oil a litter^ to the Ganges. This 
litter consists of some bamboos fastened together^ and 
slung on ropes. Some persons are carried many miles to 
the river;* and this practice is often attended with very 
cruel circumstances : a person) in his last agonieSji is 
dragged from his bed and friends^ and cartied, in the 
coldest or the hottest weather, from whatever distance) to 
the river side, where he lies, if a poof maO) in the open 
air, day and night, till he expires J 


When a person is brought down to the river bide, if he 
is able to see bis friends, they go to him. One of them, 
perhaps, addresses a few wordb to him ; O Khooril 
do you know me?” Yes I do.” How are you f” 
I am \s ell. What need is there that I should stay here, 
ifGilnga will but give me a place.” — “ True, Khooru,that 
is all that's left now.” If the d}ing man is speaUiqg to a 
superior, he says — Through )our blessing, let me go to 
Gfinga;” if to an inferior, he says, t^iay for me) that 
Giinga may receive me.” He then, perhaps, speaks of 
his worldly troubles : One thing respecting which I am 
uneasy is, I ha\e not given in mainage my two daughters : 


* The Hindoo feirymeii make peraons pay a very high price foi carrying 
dead bodies across rivers on their way to the Ganges. 
y t have heard Miisdlmaii boatmen, who are not the most tepder-hearted 
in the world, reproach the Hindoos ou these occasions with great 
vOWKneeu ^ 


* ^hoorh signifies uqcle The Hindoos call one another by the names of 
relations, though there is no relationship# When two neighbours meet, the 
elder addresses the younger by the name of bi other. A yopnger a^resses 
an elder by the names uncle, elder brother, or graiid-fathcr^s broths* (t'ha- 
kooi -dada) 
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here are also five children for whom I have not been able 
to provide — nor is there so tniich as ten roopees for my 
fungal offerings ; — but you are Ihere ; do you contrive 
that my family may not remain unclean^ for want of the 
means of performing these last rites ; and see that these 
two daughters are married to the children of good men.” 
The other replies, Oh ! Khoori! ! put away these 
thoughts : repeat the names of the gods.” Some other 
person says, Oh ! Khoorii ! Khooree^ wishes to come 
and see you : what say you ?” He makes a sign for her 
to come ; or, he says, “ I am going — what can she do ? 
Here are people to wait upon me : she will only increase 
grief.” Some one again addresses him : Oh ! Khoorii ! 
perform Voitilrtinee.”*^ He consents ; when the ceremony 
is performed. 

If the sick person should lie several days by the side 
of the river, a number of ceremonies are performed for 
the good of his soul : the shalilgramti is brought, and 
shewn to him, and he is assisted in walking round it se- 
veral times ; salt, clarified butter, rice, pease, oil, cloth, 
brass vessels, molley, &c. are offered to Vishnoo, and gi- 
ven to the bramhilns ; parts of different pooranus are 
read ; the bramhilns are feasted, &c. 

While the sick person thus lies by the Ganges, if a man 
of some property, be directs a relation, or particular 
friend, to send some one to Giiya, to perform the funeral 

* The members erf a family remain unclean, and are cut off from all hdpes 
, after deatb, till this ceremony is performed. 

^ * Khooree, aunt. 

« That is, perform the ceremonies for securing a passage across the river 
of deatb. These ceremonies consist of certain gifts to Vishnoo, as a cow, 
or the value of a cow ; or the commutation of this, a trifling sum in kou- 
r^. Rice, clarified butter, dec, are also offered to Vishnoo. 
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rites in his name. Fitly roopees are dlen. expended, 
sometimes thousands^ in this work of extricating the! soul 
from the Hindoo purgatory. He next orders, perhaps, 
one hundred roopees to be given to his spiritual guide, 
and if there should be any ornaments on the- hands, &c. 
of his wife, he gives part of them to his spirrtual guide. 
He directs a large sum to be spent in the funeral rites at 
home ; and he gives a small lot of land, and a few roopees, 
to some bramhiin, to offer worship daily to the lingu in a 
temple which he has built. If the person is a shoodrfi, he 
gives a legacy to the bramhiin whom he has called the 
son of his alms."^ He also directs the division of his pro- 
perty among his children, making a separate allowance 
for the widow. — According to the Hindoo law, the sons 
have equal shares. 

The following is part of a real address, made, a few 
years ago, by a dying bramhiin of Serampore to his elder 
brother : 1 have bought a piece of land by the side of 

the Ganges ; you will take care that a flight of steps may 
be built and if iny widow should survive, you will che- 

^ A young bramliQn adopted by a shuudru, but not taken to his house. 

It is considered as an act of great ineiit, thus to assist persons iu coming 
to bathe in tlie Ganges : thc^e flights of steps are therefore very numerous in 
great towns and their precinccs. For'many miles up the river, from Cal- 
cutta, innumerable fliglits of these steps are erected, up and down which the 
inhabitants aie seen ascending and descending continually, but especially 
mornings and evenings at the time of bathing. Below the steps, crowds of 
U96Q, women, and children, of all casts, bathe, and perform tliose daily ccre- 
HH^nies of their religion which arc connected with ablutions. Seeing the 
Hindoos, at these times, it might be imagined, that they were a very devout 
race : some, with their e^es closed, are meditating on the form of ShivO, or 
their guardian deity; others, with raised hands, are worshipping the rising 
or setting sun; others aie pouring out water to their deceased ancestors, 
and repeating certain forms of praise or prayer; others are washing their 
poita,' &c. Most of them, however, manifest great inattention while per- 

u 3 
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,n»li di^ug|iter8, yei:|& y^lplg^ will be left ; you 

will, see that they i^re prpvided ery thing nece^cj, 

ppd give them in marriage brambtins give 

to each a boufe^ ornaments according to custom ; a theu* 
sapd rpopees’ ready money, a little Jand^ ^c. You lyill 

perforin the/difterent cerempuies^ as jUsual.V , 

formiiig these ceremonies. The bathej's go into the water with a cloth round 
thd|t^ loins: when up to the breast, they take off this cloth,' and wash it ; 
tlien put il on again, and; after coming out of the watier change this cloth 
for another, lu taking, off the only pit^of doth that covers them, and 
putting on another, |hough. Uiey arh at|vyounded with numjliers of people, 
yet they* do it in such a manner, that no one is put to the blusli. To see a 
European woman walking arm in arm with hor husband, overwhelms the 
Bengalees with astonishment, yet for Hindoo women to bathe with the men 
appears to them neither indelicate nor improper. 

* Tliat is, should she not bum on the faneral pile. 

s Notwithstanding this prodile<;tiou for kooleSnSs, they are more corrupt 
in their manners than any of the Hindobd I have heard of a kooleenii 
bramhun, w'hoj aftei' marrying sixty-five wives, carried off another man's 
.wife, by iicrsonating her husband. Many of the kooleentis have a very 
numerous posterity : I select hve examples ; though they might easily be 
multiplied ; Oociayti-chundru, a bramhUn, late of Bagna-para, had sixty- 
five wives, by whom he had forty-one sons, and twenty- hve daoglit^rsl— 
Bamfi-kinkuru, a bramhun, late of KooshOdA, had seventy-two wives, thirty- 
two sous, and twenty-seven daughters.-*-Vishnoo-ramii, a bramhOo, late of 
Gundtim-paia, had dxty wives, twenty-five sous, and fifteen daughters.^ 
Gouree-charfinii, a bramhtlu, late of Teernee, bad forty-two wives, tbirty- 
two sons, and sixteen daughters.— Kfimakantu, a bramhfib, late of Bosfidti- 
roooee, had eighty -two v\ivcs, eighteen' sons, and twenty-six daughters; 
this man died about the year 1810, at the age of 85 yearn or more, and was 
married, for the last time, only three mpntljHf bffore his death. Most of 
.these marriages are sought after by the^wlationa.of t|ie female, to ke^ im 
'the honour of tlielr families } and the c]^r^n of thi^e marriages iiivktl^ 
remain with their mpthers, and are maintained 1^ the relations of these fe- 
males: in some i^es, a kool58nCl father does tfot^know his own children. 

^ ’ V-?' ' . - ’ , 

! ^ He here allndes to the daily ceremouies of wofahip, and to those con- 
nected with the public festivals. Some families celebrate the festivals of 
KriihnU, others those of the blood-devouiriui dpilios, Doorga, Kal$e, fto, 



As delith appro^ti^die t^laH&ltreKfidlft'tlieiilcfc mftn, 
if hb is a regular to ref^ftt the iiamOd of Nacra* 

yiiotf, Brtitnha, Gtltt^ liia guhrdiaA deity, and those Of 
Other gods. If he is a voiahahvO, they tell hhn to repeat 
the name of Miiha>prtibhoo, KrishnA, Radha, Ssc* The 
poor call OpOti different deities indiscriminately, ^he 
dying mah repeats these names as well as he is ablb; the 
relations vehemently urge him to go on calling upon ||[e6e 
gods, in which they also join him : eight or ten voices are 
heard at once thus employed. If the doctor is present, 
and should declare that the patient is on the point of* ex- 
piring/ he tells them to let him down into the water up to 
the middle. When there is no doctor, his friends attend 
to this iiccording to their own judgment. J ust before or 
after being thus immersed, they spread the mud of the 
river on the breast, &c. of the dying man, and with one 
of their fingers write on this mud the name of some de- 
ity ; they also pour water down his throat ; shout the 
names of different deities in his ears, and, by this anxiety 
after his future happiness, hurry him into eternity ; and, 
in many ca^es, it is to be feared, prevent recovery, where 
it might reasonably be expected. If the person, after 
lying in the water some time, should not die, he is brought 
up again, and laid on the bank, and the further progress 
of the disease is watched by the relations. Some persons 
who are carried down to the river side revive, and return 
home again ; but scarcely any instances are known of per- 
sons surviving after this half immersion in water. In 
of sudden and alar|^ng sickness, many are actually 

A perplexing The astrologer (doivilgnii), looking at a sick Hin- 

doo» says. He h under the iuflnetice of such dii evil star : he ou^t to cele- 
brate the worship of the nine planets. A bramhCD examitnes bis case» and 
stye, he is suffering for the slhs of a foi'mer birth : there is no remedy. A 
physician feels his {^ulse, and says, this man lias a ferer ; he ought to take 
some medicine. 

u 4 
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murdered by these violent means of sending men to Giin- 
ga. If a Hindoo should die in M^^liousc, and not within 
sight of the river, it is considered as a great misfortune, 
and his memory is sure to be stigmatized for it after death. 

It is common, when a near relation is dead, for the wo- 
men to go near the corpse, and make a loud and mournful 
crying for some time. Under misfortunes, the Hindoos 
give themselves up to a boundless grief, having neither 
strength of mind, nor Christian principles, to serve as an 
anchor to the soul” amidst the storms of life. 

When a woman is overwhelmed with grief for the death 
of her child, she sits at the door, or in the house, or by 
the side of the river, and utters her grief in some such 
language as the following : 

Ah ! my Hiiree-das! where is he gone? — Ah! my 
child ! my child ! 

My golden-image Hiiree-das, who has taken ? — Ah ! 
my child ! &;c. 

“ 1 nourished and reared him, where is he gone ? — Ah ! 
my child ! See. 

' Take me with thee — Ah ! my child ! &c. 

“ He played round me like a golden top — Ah ! my 
child ! &c. 

Like his face I never saw one — Ah ! my child ! &c. 

Let fire devour the eyes of men*^ — Ah ! my child ! &c. 

“The infant continually called Ma ! Ma ! (Mother I 
Mother !) Ah ! my child ! &c. 

^ Whcii peopiesaw the child they said— O wliat a fine child ! what a 
beautiful child!** Ac. To thee^il eyes, or desires, of her neighbours she 
attributes the loss of her child,.aDd she therefore prays, that, as fire catches 
the thatch, and consumes the hoose, so the eyes of these people may be 
burnt out. 
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Ah ! my child; spying Ma! come into my lap — Al^ ! 
ro.y child ! &;c. 

Who shall noHr drink milk: — ^Ah ! my child !” &c. 

After she has lamented in this manner for some time, 
perhaps a female comes, and, putting the end of her gar- 
ment on the mouth of the mother, trie§ to comfort her, by 
using those arguments which a state of heath<Miisin sup- 
plies : as, “ Why do you weep ? Why destroy >our health ? 
If the child had been designed to be yoiii>, it would not 
have died. This is the fruit of children: the\ come to 
give us sorrow : they come not to bestow pleasure. What 
did the mother of Ramu-Krishnii do? Did she get her 
son back ? Two of the sons of such a great man died ; 
was he able to bring them back ? If crying would do, why 
cry alone ? Half a dozen of us would come, and assist 
you. Perhaps, in a former birth, joii stole somebody’s 
child, and now your own is gone. Yon set the highest 
value on him, and therefore you weep ; but if he had 
been worth any thing, he would not have left you. — Go 
— go into the house, and comfort those who are left. He 
was not your son ; but an enemy ; he has only brought 
sorrow upon you. You have neglected no means of 
keeping him alive. Why then mourn ? Go, repeat the 
name of your guardian deity ; that will do you good 
hereafter. Why weep for him ?” 

To this the mourner replies : Ah ! mother ! the heart 
does not receive advice. Was this a child to be forgotten ? 
His forc*h©ad contained the marks of kingship. Ah ! my 
child ! — Since it was b(wii, the master never staid in the 
house : he was always walking about with the child in 
his arms.” — She now, perhaps, breaks out again more 
violently — Who shall now stay in my lap i — Ah ! my 
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jchild ! my chUd i” .Pimr not linfreqt^e^tly 

break out in vehement exclatki^tllMirll^aind^ the god YK* 
mii, (death) : Ah ! thou wrdiMi I Wt£« Aiis in 

thy mind ?” 

If it is a grown up son whose death te thus lamMted^ 
the mother dwells on the support which atoch a soH to 
the lamily, as. 

Our support is gone— Ah ! my chtjd I my child ! 

‘‘ Now, who win hfitig roopees ?— Ah ! my ehild !” &c. 

'When a grown up daughter mourns for her mother, she 
does it in some such strains as these ; 

Mother, where is she gone ?— Ah ! my mother ! my 
mother ! 

You are gone, but what have you left for me ?— Ah ! 
my mother! &c. 

Whom shall I now call mother, mother ?— Ah ! my 
mother &c. 

‘‘ Where shall I find such a mother ?— Ah I my mo- 
ther !” &c. 

These lamentations for the dead are often so loud, as 
to be heard a great way off. Sometimes they are accom- 
panied by tearing the hair, beating the forehead, and 
rolling from side to side, as though in great agonies. 

Immediately after the person is dead, and in many ca- 
ses before this takes place, preparations are ipnde to 
burn the body.' 1 bare seen the wood lying illy the side 

^ The barning 6t the body if one of the firat ceremonies nrhlch the Uiit* 
dooi perfoim foi^ the help of the dead in a futurd state. If the ceremony 
has not been attendedl to, tbe offerings to the mangf^ &c» eannot be perforOi«< 
ed. If a person is so poor as not to be able to provide wood» cloth, clarified 
butter, rice, water-pans, and other things, beside the fee to the priest, he 
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of. the sifsk per8a&f|i^||)^»^ liTteg> ^ Tbo person 

being dead, bis water, in a neiir pot, 

and, while the prf«ti^ reads the prayer, pnte linseed and 
toolsee leaves into the water, and, alter anointing the 
body with clarified butter, pours it on hk» fiitber’s head, 
as a l(iod'^Q£rablotion% This is accompanied by a prayer 
to the different holy rivers, that they may come into this 
pan of water, and that the deceased may have the merit 
of having been bathed in them all. Then the son, throw- 
ing away the old clothes, puts new.|;ma8 upon the corpse, 
one of which is folded, and placed on the body as a poita. 
One of the relations now digs a hole in the earth, over 
which the wood is laid : about 3001b. of wood is sufficient 
to consume a single body* The rich throw sandal wood, 
on account of its fragrance, among the other wood of the 
funeral pile ; and a poor man endeavours to procure a 
little." Clarified butter, and Indian pitch, are also ponsad 
upon the wood ; upon which a new piece of cloth is 
spread, and in this cloth the body is wrapped, apd placUd 
on the pile, with the face downwards, if a man, and the 
reverse if a woman; the head being laid towards the 
north, and the legs placed under the thighs* A trifle of 
gold, or copper, is brought in contact with the mouth, 
nostrils, eyes, and ears; and after this, boiled rice, plan- 

must beg among his neighbours. If the body is thrown into the river, or 
burnt, without the accustomed ceremonies, at a future time the ceremonies 
may be performed over an image of the deceased person made of the blades 
of koosha grass. 

Somebi^httns are employed by shoOdrBa in repeating the prayers for 
the dead, but%ey are greatly despised. 

• “ Ther^ were abundance of presents thrown into the fhtal flames, of 
several sorts : tltese consisted, for the most part, of costly garments and 
perfumes, thrown on the body as it humfd ,"— Bomsn AnH^i^ 
tlti, vol. 1, p. 357. , 
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tains, clarified butter, sugpai^^ hon^y, sour curds, seeds of 
the tooNep, 8cc, are offered in a batt to the deceased, re- 
peating his name and family, 'fhe* heir-at-law then lights 
some straw, walks round the pile three* times, with face 
averted, P and touches the mouth of the deceased with the 
fire; -ifter which, those present set the pile on fire all 
round. At this time, the heir presents a prayer to the 
regent of fire, that, whether the deceased committed sin, 
or practised religion ; sinned knowingly or unknowingly, 
he would, by his energy, consume with the body all its 
sins, and bestow on the deceased final happiness. The 
fire burns about two hours ; the smell is extremely offen- 
sive^wheii no pitch is used. Three or four relations ge- 
nerally perform this last office for the dead. When the 
body is partly burnt, it may so happen that some bony 
parts have unavoidably fallen on the side. These, toge- 
ther with the scull, are carefully gathered, beaten to pie- 
ces, and consumed ; yet they say, that the part about the 
navel, for two or three inches, is never consumed, but is 
always to be found after the rest of the body is burnt. 
This is taken up, rubbed in the mud, and thrown, as far 
as possible, into the river. The Hindoo who related 
these facts, assured the author, that when he assisted to 
burn the body of his father, this was actually the case. 
He added, without the least apparent concern, that the 
burning made a noise like the frying of ftit, and that when 
he beat his father’s skull to pieces, to be reduced to ashes 

^ At the funerals of the emperors, or renowned generals, as soon as the 
wood was lighted^ the soldiers, and all the company, made a solemn course 
three times round the pile, to show their affection to the deceased; of 
which we have puttkCrous examples in history.”— 

p « The next of blood performed the ceremony of lighting the pile ; which 
ti^ey did with a torch, turning their face all the while the other way, as if it 
was done out of necessity, and not willingly.*’— 
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with the other bones^ it contained a very large quantity 
of melted &.t. At the cloee, Uie heir, taking seven sticks, 
a span long, in hishgladt walks round the pile seven times, 
throwing one of the sticks on the hre at each circuniam- 
bulation ; and then beats the fire with the hatchet seven 
times. Water is now brought, the whole place washed, 
and a gutter cut in the ground, that the water from the 
funeral pile and the Ganges may unite. The> then fill a 
pot with water, cover it with an earthen plate, and put 
upon the plate eight kourees. They afterwards, with the 
handle of the spade, break this pot, spill the water, and 
tlien, crying HQree^bul, or huzza ! they depart. 

The persons who have burnt the dead become unclean, 
and cannot return to their houses till they have bathed. 
After shaving, bathing, and putting on new garments, one 
of which is twisted like a rope, or a poita, the heir at law 
goes home. Vet a son cannot eat or drink on the day of 
his father’s funeral. Before they who have burnt the 
dead go into the house, they touch some fire, prepared 
and placed at the door for the purpose; they put their 
hand on the fire, take the bitter leaf of the lime tree, chew 
it, and spit it out again. Near relations put on new 
clothes, take oflF their necklaces, refrain from combing their 
hair, anointing their bodies, carrying an umbrella, riding 
in a palanqueen, or wearing shoes or a turban. These 
and other actions are intended as signs of an unclean 
state, as well as of a time of sorrow. 

Many of the poor merely burn the body, without any ce- 
remony. Those who cannot afford to buy wood, perfumes, 
&c. throw the body into the river, or fasten it in the 
earth with a stake and a cord by the side of the river, or 
tie a pan filled with water to the body, and sink it. The 
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bodies of those who leave hpjrsj^but hove left |»i1»|>evtjr^ 

are burnt, but no one can ff/d l^the mouth, ot 
form anj other funeral ceremonj^gl^lpt that of merely' 
burning' the body. It is coAsiderraW a great misfortune, 
to have no male or female'i relation to perfi^rm the last 
oifiees for the dead. The practice of throwin|^ dead bodii^ 
into the river, is, in many places, a dreadfbl nuisance, 
as, in case a body should float to the side of the river 
and remain there, it will continue to infect the whole 
neighbourhood, till the vultures, dogs, jackals, and other 
animals, have devoured it. The throwing of dead bodies 
and other filth,^into the river, makes the Granges, in the 
neighbourhood of large towns, resemble a common sewer. 
Still, however, the natives drink it with the greatest ap- 
petite, bathe in it every day, to cleanse both their bodies 
and souls, and carry it to an immense distance, as the 
greatest imaginable treasure. 

Sometimes, through the want of wood, the body is not 
quite burnt, when the remains are collected, and thrown 
into the river. 

If a person dies under an evil star, a ceremony is per- 
formed to remove the evil consequences of this in regard 
to bis future happiness. In this ceremony, a burnt-sacri- 
fice with clarified butter is offered, and the worship of 
Yishnoo, Yiimil, Ugnee,Shivii, Souryti, Vuyoo, and other 
gods, is perforra'ed. 

Among some classes of voisbntivtis, when a person is 
carried to the river side, on the approach of death, he is 
prs^ded by Sol%s and music. I faave^ heard^of a HiOdoo 

A' wile or a daug[6t€r mftr p^rlbtiii tlie cereinoiites for meumd, but they 
are considered as so meritorious as when performed by a son. 
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at Calcutta who, m the last stages of his iUbsessj.was pre* 
ce^d,''<!n ’|liis journ^'lo by a hundred large 

dnfitfs, add a great^klEwl of friends, singing, “ Chdla 
goes, conquering ^ 

The yogees, a class of jj^ndoo weavers, bury tbeir dead ; 
som^imes ibejj^ bury their widows alive/ The mendicant 
voishnilviis (voiragees) also, bury their dead by the side 
of the Ganges, or near the tooldsce plant, or in a house, 
placing some salt in the grave, and sometimes planting 
the toldsee upon it. They bury the corpse in a sitting 
posture ; place tooliisee leaves in the nostrils, ears, eyes, 
mouth, &c. ; write the name of Krishnii%n the arms, 
neck, breast, forehead, and other parts of the body ; en- 
circle the neck with a toldsee bead roll, and a garlgnd of 
flowers, and fill up the grave, amidst songs, and the sounds 
of music. 

The burning of the body, and the ceremonies accom- 
panying it, are considered as necessary to a person’s bap-^ 
piness after death. The regular Hindoos do not regard 
the burying of their dead, even by the side of the Ganges, 
as equally meritorious with burning the body ; which is 
supposed to be purified by passing through the fire. 


SECT. X. — Remarks on the tendency/ of the Hindoo 
Imtitutionsj and on the moral state of the natives. 

THE unvarying customs of the Hindoos, in proportion^ 
to their antiquity, must necessarily possess o powerful in^ 

^ for imipoauali of this practice, sc« toI. il. page llO. 
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fluence upon the morals and general condition of this 
people. Without entering at large juto their natUr^e^ the 
author wishes to conclude this voluiiie with a few ob$erVa- 
tions. 

The early marriages of the Hindoos claim our first at- 
tention. Admitting that many well-founded objections 
may be made to deferring this union too long, still nature 
seems to require, that the parties should be old enough to 
nourish, educate, and govern their offspring, which can 
hardly be the case, where marriages are contracted at the 
age of twelve or fourteen. To these premature marriages 
we are undoubtedly to attribute the general appearance 
of old age in the persons of Hindoo women before they 
have reached even the meridian of life. Another more 
serious objection to this custom, arises from the number 
of persons left in a widowed state before the consumma- 
tion of the marriage ; for, after the performance of the 
ceremony, the girl, being in many cases too young, remains 
with her father for one or two years, and there perhaps 
becomes a widow, — and as widows are prohibited from 
marriage, she is almost invariably drawn into forbidden 
paths. I am not prepared to speak to the probable 
number of these infant widows, but am assured, by un- 
suspected, because unsuspecting, witnesses, that they are 
very numerous. 

To this unfeeling custom is to be added another, still 
more barbarous, and which falls upon the whole body of 
females, that of denying them even the least portion of 
education ; the most direful calamities are denounced 
against the woman who shall dare to aspm to the dan- 
gerous pre-eminence of being able to and write. 
Nii|^ a single female seminary exists among the Hindoos ; 
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and possibly not twenty females, blest with the common 
rudiments of even Hindoo learning;, are to be found among 
as many millions. How greatly must a nation suffer 
from this barbarous system, which dooms one half of the 
immortal beings it contains to a state of brutal igno< 
ranee 

This deficiency in the education and information of fe- 
males not only prevents their becoming agreeable compa- 
nions to their husbands, hut renders them incapable of 
forming the minds of their children, and of giving them 
that instruction which lays the foundation of ^ture excel- 
lence: by which tender offices, European mothers become 
greater benefactors to the age in which they live, than all 
the learned men with which a country can be blessed. 

To this we might add, that from the education of 
the other sex are excluded even the simplest elements of 
geography, astronomy, natural history, and every por- 
tion of history. — It might be possible, however, by se- 
curing the co-operation and influence of learned 
natives, to prevail upon the masters of native schools to 
introduce the elementary principles of science, as additions 
to their present plan of education, were proper books 
prepared, and promises held out of rewards to such 
as should send to the Magistrate of the district proofs of 
proficiency in these parts of elementary knowledge. 

The exclusion of females from every puMic and social 
circle, is another lamentable blemish in the civil institu- 
tions of the Hindoos ; for who will deny, that to the com- 
pany of the fair sex we are to attribute very much of the 
politeness and urbanity which is found in the manners of 
modern times amongst European nations ? 

VOL. III. X 
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But the Hindoos not only deny to their females the ines- 
timahle benefits of education ; even their legislators 
direct, that they shall be kept in a state of the most com- 
plete depression: thus the divine Munoo;^^ Women 
have no business with the text of the vedu; thus is 
the law fully settled ; having, therefore, no evidence of 
law, and no knowledge of expiatory texts, sinful women 
must be as fi»ijl as falsehood itself; and this is a fixed 
rule. Through their passion for men, their mutable tem- 
per, tlieir want of settled affection, and their perverse 
nature, (let them be guarded in this world ever so well) 
they soon become alienated from their husbands. Milnoo 
allotted to such women a love of their bed, of their seat, 
and of ornament, im[)ure appetites, wrath, weak flexibi- 
lity, desire of mischief, and bad conduct. Day and night 
must women be held by their protectors in a state of 
dependence.” 

The permission of polygamy, and the ease witli which 
a man may put away his wife,^ must be highly unfavour- 
able to the interests of virtue, and contribute greatly 
to the universal corruption of ihe people. It is onl} !ie- 
cessary for a man to call his wife by the name of mother/ 
and all connuhial intercourse is at an end: this is the 
only bill of divorcement required. 

The Hindoos not only seize many of their widows, and 
burn them alive : but the perpetual degradation and starva- 


• A barren wife may be superseded by aiiotbir in tbc eiglith year ; blie 
whose cl’ ildreii aie all dead, in the tenth : she who brings forth only daugh- 
ters, ill the eleventh ; she who speaks unkindly, without delay.” — Mvnoo. 

^ A person who maybe an occasional visitor, not qnfrequently addressee 
himself in this manner to the females of the family, a pledge foi the purity 
of his behaviour. 
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tion to which those widows are reduced whom they permit 
to livCj sinks them below luaiiy of tlie most savage tribes. 

Domestic slavery, which is very common in India, how'- 
ever mild, surely tleinaruls the i*t‘prebensio:i of every in- 
dividual who has a proper idea of the dignity of human 
nature. — Jii some parts of Indi j, cliildrcn are as much an 
article of sale as goafs or poultiy. 

The division of the whole population into dllferent 
casts, is prejudicial, in the highest d(*gree, to the general 
Imppiness : it is not tlie creatioii of ditferent orders 
founded on merit, piop'*rJy, See. which stdl le,nes all the 
bocialand beiie\o!ent ieiding*^ in unconstrained oneratioJu 
but the c»i-.t !)as ail the elf'ct which tlio pr judic^ s of tie 
Jews jigriinst the Sam ritans had : Ilc.vv i- timt thou, 

bedng a Jew, askest diink of me w'ho ain a woman of 
Samaiia?’' llj how ever, this institution canii(>t i.eelnnged 
by a summary law, sureU, m a case •^o d.^' dy rffevting* 
the happiness of the govern ed, the whim or . ilv (d' an 
individual hhoultl not be permitte \ to hi iug upon a per-on 
a disaster worse than (h'ath : ViK*h a siu leiiee, one would 
think, hliould proceed trom some regular and acknov; - 
budged autliorit), in consequence of an otfence clearly 
dfdined and ascertained. 

T'lie Iionour«, next to divine, claimed by the bramhuns, 
oM-n vvliere the character of the c'aimant is notoriously 
infamous : and t!io liegradation of tin ee-fourtlis of the 
Hindoos, inidfu* the name of **hod Irus, tnay well awaken 
the compassion ofevery henevoleiit individual. — Such are 
the blemishes in the Social Institutions of tliis people, 
operating on the gri^at inass of the population so as to 
reduce them to the lewdest possible state of degradation, 

X 2 
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The habitations of the Hindoos are highly Unfavotirable 
to health, especially during the wet and cold seasons, 
as the people have nothing but a thin mat betwixt them 
and the cold damp earth during the hours of repose. It 
is very common also to make a largo pit by the side of the 
house, with the earth drawn from which the walls are 
formed ; these pits, being filled with water during the 
rains, contribute greatly to the iinwholesomeiiess of the 
dwelling-house. To this we might add, that vast num- 
bers wlio travel to festivals are obliged to sleep on 
the bare ground at night, exposed to all the inclemencies 
of the weather. To these circumstances, added to unsub- 
stantial diet, some of the most dangerous diseases of the 
country are nerhaps to be attributed. 

The lightness of the Hindoo dress must also add, in the 
cold season, not only to the misery of the poor, but to the 
number of the aAlicted : the eagerness of the poor to ob- 
tain shreds of coarse woollen cloth to cover their heads, 
and their general dislike of the cold season, prove that 
they sulFcr much from the cold. 

The imperfection of their medical system, and the 
ignorance and rapacity of the quacks who bear the cha- 
racter of physicians, greatly adds to the general misery. — 
It would surely be an act of philanthropy to improve the 
medical knowledge of the Hindoos : and this might be 
easily done, by instituting a college at Calcutta, for the 
instruction of the medical class; and by disseminating, in 
the native language-^, European ideas on the nature 
of diseases and their remedies, pointing out, at the same 
time, the absurdities in the Hindoo practice. 

Nor can I avoid suggesting, that, while the plan of 
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goveffiin^ the Hindoos by their own laws is maintained, 
it would surely be a great benefit bestowed on them, were 
such improvements from the Englisli civil and criminal 
laws incorporated with theirs as are most suited to their 
condition, and to the improved state of society. To sup- 
pose that the Hindoos would be olfended at this, would 
manifest a deficiency of knowledge respecting the nature 
of Hindoo prejudicCvS, which 1 should be sorry to ascribe 
to any person who has been twelve months in India. 

The heavy expenses attending marriages, as well as 
those incurred at the celebratio!* of the rites for the repose 
of the dead, in thousands of instances involving the lower 
orders in debts they are never able to discharge, are also 
great obstructions to the progress of the Hindoos in civi- 
lization. 

The general practice of borrowing, even among the 
poor, and that at a most enormous interest, (as high as 
50 per cent.) is a heavy tax on industry, and keeps 
the lower orders in a state of wretched dependence. 
A Hindoo seldom makes provision for the future: he bor- 
rows to supply his most common wants, and then evades 
payment as long as he possibly can. 

The great number of feasts in the Hindoo calendar, 
the time consumed in pilgrimages," and the burden of 
swarms of mendicants, resembling armies of locusts, 
greatly tend to increase the poverty of the lower orders. 

The long intervals which commonly take place between 

° The iiuitilter of femal^ss who go on pilgrimage, or attend festivals, is to 
the number of males as tlirce to one, or even moie. 

X 3 
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their meals, appear to be liig^hly injurious to' the health of 
the people 

The removal of the djing^ to the banks of the Ganges, 
the voluntary immolations at places the resort of pilgrims, 
and the burning of widows alive, entail so much misery 
on the Iliiuioo race, that every humane (leart is rent in 
pieces whenever these horrible praedees are brought into 
public notice. The great success which has atte nded the 
benevolent exertions of (jro\ernmont in certain cases, 
encourages us to hope, that the hand of mercy w'ill, soon- 
er or iaier, h^al the wounds of a Ciauitry bh'cding at 
every por*^ from the fangs of superstition. — 'fhese cruel- 
ties can ha\e so liftio sanction fiom any form of religion, 
are so abhorrent to every human t'eeling, and have in 
some instances been prevented with so much ease, that 
one can scarcely forbear vvishiiig, tha.t more may be done 
to prevent such plain violations of the duties men ow e to 
themselves and to society. 

The practice of burning the dead tends very rnucli to 
blunt the feelings of the living; and the method ot‘ doing 
it, presents a striking contra^'t to like respect and tender 
feeling cherished in burying the dead among Christian^i - 
in the Hindoo lunerals, no children or relations are seen 
weeping over the pile ; the only persons present arc tv\o 
or three men, with bamboos in their hands, to keep tlie 
limbs and bones on the fire, and to facilitate* their de- 
struction : even the ashes are washed away, or liirow ii 
into the Ganges, not leaving a vestige that can remind 
the living of their deceased friends ; — the place where the 
dead are burnt is not a grove of cypress adorned with 
monuments, but the common receptacle for vyhatever of- 
fends the sight. 
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It is, however, but justice to the Hindoos, to mention 
certain of their institutions which would do honour to 
any country : 

Many rich men allow pensions to learned Hindoos, to 
enable them to teacli the shastrus to others ; anti all learn- 
ed teachers instruct youth patis, as an act of merit, thoiio-h 
in general their rich neighbours amply rcv*ard thtni. 

Dirging pools of water for public use, is a great bles- 
sing ; and the making ol road*-;, though limited to the 
direction of sacred places, and intended only for the 
accommodation of piJgrim*^, is still of consiflcrable utility, 
— Hospitality to travellers is a national cluuacteristic, 
and deserves every praise: a tra\eller is sure to find an 
asylum and entertainment in a private hoin-e, at any \il- 
lage where he may happen to arrive. — The erection of 
houses adjoining the flights of steps descending to the 
(xanges, to shelter the poor and sick, is another act of 
compassion, which reflects honour on the Hindoo natioTi ; 
though this, and similar institution^, arise out of the su- 
perstition of the country, and cannot fairly be ascribed 
to benevolent -feelings. — The planting of orchards, and 
trees for shade, and giving water to travellers on public 
roads during the sultry months, deserve also similar com- 
mendation. 

Notwithstanding the counteracting influence of the 
cast, formal agreements of friendship, ev^en betvv(‘en 
bramliilns and slioddrus, are very coiiitnoii. When these 
agrecinents arc made, the parties choose a name by wliich 
to call each other, as bundhoo, moitrii,^ sangatu,^ &:c. ; 
they present to each, and sometimes to the families of 

^ Friend. y Companion. 

X 4 
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each, suits of clothes, and make feasts for each other. 
Persons goings to the temple of Jugdnimt’hti, in Orissa, 
sometimes make agreements of friendship there, and ra- 
tify them by presenting to each other the sacred food, the 
orts of JdgdnnaPhii. When two females thufe join in 
friendship, they call each other soi,'' or vCkoolfl-phoolii,^ 
or niukuru,^ or dekhunu-hasee,*' &c. These friendships, 
though often suddenly formed, spring from mutual at- 
tachment. 

The concern of the Hindoos to secure happiness after 
death is very strong and general ; and, however inade- 
quate to answer the important ends of salvation, those 
numerous acts of superstition may be to which they are 
excited by this concern, these acts, many of them very 
expensive and painful, sliew a solicitude about an after- 
state which may put to the blush many professed Chris- 
tians. 

The author now proceeds to offer a few remarks on the 
moral state of the Hindoos, though he is aware of the 
difficulties of describing the character of a whole people, 
amongst whom a thousand varieties and shades of diffe- 
rence must exist. 

It may be proper to observe, in the first place, that 
though the Hindoos are tolerably quick of apprehension, 
mild,** communicative, and polite ; we are not to look 

^ This woid iutiraates, ihiit they will each consent to what the other pro- 
poses. 

* The flower of the vtikoolu. •* A sign of the zodiac. 

This word intimates, that the sight of each other will produce laughter. 

I wish here to be understood as speaking of the Hindoos, and not of 
^iiai^lnians, who, in this country, answer too ncaily to the desciiption which 
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among them for the solid virtues, as integrity, humanity, 
truth or generosity. The cast confines all their social 
feelings within its own circle. A generous man is a social 
being, but how can a person possess social feelings, when 
he is cut off from the great bulk of his fellow creatures, 
and forbidden to eat, or drink, or smoke with them, on 
pain ©f total degradation ? 

If love of country be a virtue, we are hardly to expect 
it amongst a people who have been so long governed by 
their conquerors ; the Hindoos are attached to the place 
of their birth, like other nations, l)ut, beyond this, they 
know nothing of patriotism. Nor are we to look amongst 
them for any of the virtues which spring from the enjoy- 
ment of liberty, ^nd from those benevolent institutions 
which owe their existence to the influence of Christianity. 
India contains no Hindoo hospitals for the sick and the 
insane, no institutions for the relief of the poor and unfor- 
tunate, no charity schools, no benevolent societies of any 
kind ; nor do the popular institutions, or the established 
superstition, contain any one operative principle capable 
of improving the moral condition of the people. How 
then can it be expected that the Hindoos should be vir- 
tuous ? 

The author of a sketch of the state of British India, 
speaking of the Hindoos, says, ‘ Instances of filial disobe- 
dience are said seldom to occur ‘ their women are dis- 
tinguished by a fidelity to their vows, which would do 
honour to the sex in the most civilized nations,’ p. 53. 

Mungo Park liJis given of the Musulmaiis in .Africa. IJe who has read 
Park's account of his treatment by ^\Ii at 8t’no\vn, will, I apprehend, see 
the picture of a Matioinctan in cveiy part of the world. See Park's Trarcls, 
121, &c. 
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Now, it so happens, that in no respect whatever are the 
Hindoo manners more deficient than in filial obedience, 
and conjugal fidelity. The Hindoos feel, indeed, a very 
strong attachment to their children, but they are exceed- 
ingly neglectful of early discipline ; and hence disobe- 
dience to parents is proverbial to a shocking degree. Hin- 
doo lads, especially among the poor, make no hesitation 
in grossly abusir.g both father and mother. Jt is a fact 
which greatly perplexes many of the well informed Hin- 
doos, that notwithstanding the wives of Europeans are 
seen in so many mixed companies, they remain chaste; 
while their wives, though continually secluded, watched, 
and veiled, aie so notoriously corrupt. I recollect the 
observation of a gentleman who had lived nearly twenty 
years in Bengal, and whose opinions on such a subject 
demand the highest regard, that the infidelity of the Ilin^ 
doo women was so greats that he scarcely thought there was 
a single instance of a wife who had been always faithful to 
her husband. 

The acknowledgement of Ramii-nat’hu, the second 
Sfingskritu pfindit in the college of Fort William, allu- 
ding to the lascivious character of the god Krishna, that 
^ almost every house in Calcutta, and other large towns, 
contained a Krishnij,’ exhibits pretty plainly the state of 
the public morals. The number of houses of ill-fame in 
Calcutta is almost incredible. Indeed, such is the licen- 
tious character of this people, that, notwithstanding all 
the terrors of the cast, thousands of bramhuRs Jive witli 
parier and Musulman women. Some years ago, one of 
the Hindoo rajas, of the kshutrivQ cast, retained an En- 
glish concubine ; and afterwards bad a family by a Mii- 
sillman woman, whose sons were invested with the poita, 
and were all married to Hindoos. This woman had a sc- 
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parate house, where the raja visited her ; she worshipped 
idols, had a bramhuii for her spiritual g-uidc, and another 
for her priest; and ail the Hindoos around partook of the 
food which had been cooked in the houses of this woman 
and her children, so that thousandr^ of portion"', according 
to the strict Jaws of the sha^tru, forfeited tlieir casts. In 
all the large towns, as Calcutta, Dhaka, Patna, Moor- 
shtidiibad, &c. many rich Hindoos live with Musulmaii 
concubines ; and, amongst the lower orders, this intermix- 
ture of the casts for iniquitous purposes is still more ge- 
neral. 

The Hindoos, in their common language, have no word 
for ^ thank you,’ and gratitude itself appears to make no 
part of their virtues; for the greatest benefits conferred 
very rarely meet with even the least acknowledgment. 
I have known European physicians perform the most ex- 
traordinary cures on the bodies of ilie natives gratuitous-* 
ly, with scarcely a solitary instance of a single individual 
returning to acknovvledg<* the favour. 

The natives arc full of extravagant flattery, and the 
most fulsonic panegyric, it i^ really curious to see the 
contrast between the bliintness of an enliglitened Euro- 
pean orAmerican, and the smooth, easy, and even dignified 
polish of these naked Hindoos. On proper occasions, 
their condiist is truly graceful ; and perhaps tliey may not 
improperlv her:inked among the polit 'st nations on earth ; 
yet, It is equally true, that, where a Hindoo feels that be 
is superior to ' foreigner, in wealth or power, he is too 
often the most insolent fellow on earth. 


Connected with this defect in the Hindoo character, is 
their proneness to deceplion and falsehood. Perhaps 
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this is the vice of all effeminate nations,*^ while blunt ho- 
nesty, and stern integrity, are most common in climates 
where men are more robust. It is likewise certain, that 
people in a state of mental bondage are most deceitful : 
and that falsehood is most detested by men in a state of 
manly independence. An English sailor, however vicioue 
in other respects, scorns to take refuge in a falsehood : 
but the Hindoos, imitating the gods, and encouraged by 
the sliastru, which admits of prevarication in cases of ne- 
cessity, are notoriously addicted to falsehood, whenever 
theirfears, their cupidity, or their pride, present the temp- 
tation. Theaiithot* has heard Hindoos of all ranks declare, 
that it was impossible to transact business with a strict 
adherence to truth, and that falsehood, on such occasions, 
would not be noticed in a future state. At other times, they 
profess to have the greatest abhorrence of lying, and 
quote those parts of their shastrtis which prohibit this 
vice, with every appearance of conscientious indignation^ 

They are very litigious and quarrelsome, and, in defence 
of a cause in a court of justice, will swear falsely in the 
most shocking nuinncr, so that a judge never knows when 
he may safely believe Hindoo witnesses. It is said, that 
some of the courts of justice arc invested by a set of men 
termed four anas' m(ri ; who, for so paltry a sum, are 
willing to make oath to any fact, however false. 

The Hindoos, forbidden by their religion to destroy 
animal life for food, have received credit for being 


^ In coiiverb.itioijs with the Hlniloos, I liave heard them avow, that tlie 
wav to approach a groat man was to flatter him exceedingly; and tiiat, in 
frict, this was the best method of pleasing and gaining access to the gods. 
The instances given in the poorauus, of tiie gods being overcome b> flattery 
aic iunuDicrable. 
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very humane ; 1>ut we look in vain amongst them for that 
refined sensibility which makes men participate in the 
distresses of others ; their cruelty towards the sick, the 
insane, and persons of an inferior cast, as well as to their 
cattle, and even towards the cow, a form of the godde&s 
BfafigTivutce, is carried to the most abominable lengths. 

Private murder is practised to a dreadful extent among' 
the Hindoos, and is exceedingly facilitated, and detection 
prevented, by the practice of hurrying sick persons to the 
banks of the river, and burning them^'4s soon as' dead. 
Many anecdotes on this subject might be given ; for the 
sake of illustration, I give the following: A few years 
ago, a raja, living about a hundred miles from Calcutta, 
sent for an English physician from that city. B} the 
time this gentleman arrived, his relations had brought the 
sick raja to the river side, and, in a short time, would, no 
doubt, have killed him. The physician reproved them for 
their want of feeling, and ordered his patient to be carried 
ho^pe, where, in a few days, he recovered. Before the 
doctor took his leave, he made the raja promise to give 
him the earliest information if he should be hereafter sick. 
Soon afterwards, the disease having returned, he sent for 
his old friend ; but, before he could arrive, his relations 
had dispatched him with the mud and water of the sacreft 
stream. Instances of persons being secretly poisoned by 
their relations, are numerous, especially in the houses of 
the rich, where detection is almost impossible. 

The crime of destroying illegitimate children in the 
womb, is also prevalent to a shocking degree in Bengal. 
In the family of a single kooleenQ brarahiin, whose 
daughters never live with their husbands, it is common 
for each daughter to destroy a child in the womb annually ; 
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this crime is also very prevalent among widows, so nu- 
merous in this country. Tiie pundit who gave me this 
information, supposes tliat 10,000 children are thus mur- 
dered, in the province of Bengal, every month ! ! Ex- 
pressing iny doubts of this extraordinary and shocking 
circumstance, this person appealed to the fact of many 
females being tried for these offences, in the courts of 
justice, in every zillah in Bengal. He said, the fact was 
so notorious, that every child in the country knew of it ; 
and that the crime had acquired an appropriate name, 
petii-phela, vi?. thrown from the belly ; pet-phelanee is 
also a term of abuse, which one woman often gives to 
another. It h a fact too, that many women die after 
taking the drug intended to destroy the unborn child. 

The treachery of this people to each other is so great, 
that it is not uncommon for persons to live together, for 
the greatest length of time, without the lea^t confidence 
in efit'ch other; and, where the grov test union apparently 
exists, it is dissolved by the alight'^ t collision. A Euro- 
pean never has the heart of a Hindoo, h ho neither knows 
the influence of gratitude, nor feels the dignity of a dis- 
interested attachment. 

• The Hindoos are excessively addicted to covetousne-^b, 
especially in the great towns, wliere they have been cor- 
rupted by commerce : almost the whole of their incidental 
conversation turns upon roopecs and kourees. 

Gaming is another vice of which the Hindoos, encou- 
raged by their sacred writings, are extremely fond, 
and in the practice of which their holiest monarch, Yoo- 
dhist'hirii, twice lost his kingdom. 
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They are fond of ostentation, and, for the sake of the 
applause of their neighbours, however parsimonious 
at other times, will be content to incur the heaviest 
expenses. Their feasts, marriages, and other shews, are 
alt regulated by this principle. ‘ A great name’ is the first 
object of their desire, and reproach the greatest object of 
their dread. Such a person has married his daughter to 
such a kooleenu, or, he is of a family uncontaminated by 
mixture with shobdriis, or by eating prohibited food ; or 
he has expended so many thousand roopees on the funeral 
rites of his father; or, he is very liberal, especially to 
bramhuns ; or, he is very eloquent, or very learned — are 
common forms of commendation among this people, and 
to obtain which they consider no sacrifices too great. 

The simplicity of the Hindoo dress scarcely admits 
their natural pride to shew itself; but from the number 
of their ornaments it is evident that they come short of 
no nation in this vice ; these ornaments are applied to 
the fortdicad, the ears, nose, arms, w^rists, fingers, ancles, 
toes, &c. The ornament on tlm forehead is fastened with 
wax ; the nose ring is sometimes V(‘ry large, hanging 
down to the chin. Thieves, in the dead of night, as they 
are about to decamp with plunder, frequently tear otf 
these nose-rings wdiile the women are asleep. This par- 
tiality to ornaments is not however confined to females; 
gold cliains round the neck, and rings on the wrists, are 
very common amongst boys ; silver or gold rings also are 
almost universally seen on the hands of the men, rich and 
poor, servants and labourers ; and where a silver one 
cannot be alForded, a brass one supplies its place. 


Ill short, though it has been said, that the Hindoos are 
a moral, and comparatively an honest people, there needs 
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po attempt to prove^ to persons engaged in business in 
India, that such an assertion is as far from truth as the 
distance between the poles : every one who has been 
x>bligcdto employ the Hindoos, has had the most mortify- 
ing proofs, that^ if the vices of lying, deceit, dishonesty, 
and impurity. Can degrade a people, then the Hindoos 
have sunk to the utmost depths of human depravity. 
Whole pages might be written on this painful subject, till 
(he reader was perfectly nauseated with tlie picture of 
their disgusting vices. The complaints of Europeans are 
so frequent ac^^o loud on the dishonesty of the natives, 
that a person cati seldom go into the company of those 
who employ them, without hearing these complaints. In- 
stead of its being true, that property may be left for 
months and years in safety (unless it be committed to the 
care of a person whose own property will be forfeited if 
aUy thing be missing,) roopees, cloth, or any thing which 
a naitive can easily and without discovery turn into money, 
are not safe for a moment, unless well secured. Servants 
scarcely ever make a bargain, even for their native mas- 
ters, without securing something for themselves. Euro- 
peans are considered as fair game, and he is esteemed the 
most capable who can defraud them the most. A master, 
whether native or European, is seldom able to discover 
the treachery and deceit of his servants, unless they hap- 
pen to quarrel^ among themselves ; and then tlie spirit of 
revenge, working in the minds of the injured, brings to 
light scenes of villainy which overwhelm the master with 
astonishment, and too often excite in him a perfect hatred 
of the native character. The impurity of the conversa- 
tion and manners of llic Hindoos is so much dreaded by 
Europeans, that they tremble for the morals of their chil- 
dren, and consider their removal to Europe, however 
painful such a separation may be to the mmd of a parent, 
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as absolutely to prevent their ruin. Ja the ca« 

pacUy of ^ servaptf the wifi^ or widow of aa Eng;Msh sol'* 
dier is considered as an angel, compared with a natiYO 
woman. Lying is universally practised : the author had 
never known a Hindoo, who has not resorted to it withci|||| 
hesitation^ whenever he thought he'^tould draw tlie slight^ 
est advantage from it. The want of compassion and ten^ 
derness towards the poor, the sick, and the dying, is also 
so notorious, that European travellers frequently filled 
with horror at the proofs of their inhumanity, merely as 
they pass along the roads, or navigate the riViPfs, in this 
country. ^ 

As a Christian minister, the author hopes, that the vieiY> 
given in the»e volumes, of the moral and religious state 
of the Hindoos, will enhance the value of Divine Revela>* 
tion in the estimation of every sincere Christiaru |U^ 
specting the cotrectness of his statenients, he fears iwi 
honest and thoiough investigation, if made on tho ^pot* 

Tt is a fact of the mout cheering nature, that every 
amination hitlierto made into the history, chronology, and 
religion, of pagan nations, has not only confirmed, but 
thrown additional light on the evidences and doctrines of 
the Gospel ; and thU has been eminently the case os it 
respects the Hindoo system, the last hold of the enemies 
ofievcldtion ; — and thus the progress of IheTrufli through 
the world, like the path of the just, shines more and 
more unto perfect day.” 

That mysterious subject, which ha$ confounded the 
human capacity in every age, the Divine Nature, is so 
plaiuly unfolded in the Gospel, that the most unlettered 
Christian is abl,e to reap all the fruits of the highest know-*^ 

TOL.^UU.. 
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Mge,4)iat i«,,to ww9bipGo4,in,^^i|jy^A«^ but 

ia^the Hin«i|^ 4 [j>];c^% wa, b»ve^ipiQ«m«rabl« gqdit, fill of 
lyiioin 9ubj««eif to^be discordant lAssioni^ which, accOtr^ng 
^ Kriiihntt, are thf» ironibs of future paiir.’’ 

, 1]^, ibf^ grand and** most interesting concern, x>ur ac'* 
f^tance with God 9 the H^oo s^fjieni has no one prfn^ 
eiple Fhieb cm|^cify the conscience;tJ*>*’ remove the fears 
which a inspires ; but the QospeL supplies 

,tlmt bo{)^ which ^f^comes an anchor to the soul, both 
sure aodiSt]|dfesV^ . 

Ralaiife to the moral tendency of the Hindoo system, 
^to contend fer which sQtii% writers have inconsiderably 
entered the field of eontrovei^y, I hope the perusal of the 
^ir^oing remarks, and of ^i^Cbe Introduction to the First 
volumd^ together with an impartial examination of the 
many facts in different parts of this work, will set the 
question for ever at rest* Suffice it to say, in this place, 
that a few scattered passages excepted, in works never 
l^d nor heard of by the great bulk of the community, 
^Rieiw is not a vestige of real morality in the whole of the 
jSlndOP system ; but, in its operation on the minds of mil- 
lions, ft adds an overwhelming force to the evil influences 
to which men are exposed, and raises into a horrid flame 
all the impure and diabolical passions which rage in the 
human helnl. 

It baa been often urged, by persona^^^ whom all reli- 
gions are alike, that many nominal Christians are as wick- 
ed as the H^fndoos, if not fiir more so. This is admilted 
as ng>ainfal fact, and an awful proof of the depravity of 
but let such persons consider, Ihat Hin- 
vohWy,jlBore ^selhl^ ti4o#e 



^tiian be beett, 

had never khbwr e iingle di%flfa i)f ^ Ae It has 

r&Hien done thril tvhteh ^nha eharfed iT^Ittir^^Seribea aM: 
I^ariseea, Mbit. xJtiih ]5« Th^CWl^tiai^ 
the contrary, has turned miU&na upon millions fromvi^ 
to virtue; hue made the most tfijtlrious, bld^ihgt to^U^ 
especially to their imm|||diate codiiectiofis ; liitti'bll- 
nished misery from ^11 its sincere reeij^entsi restOrid 
them to present happiness, and gived them' the hope df 
blessedness in a state Of endless daratioh^^ "fbom ben%ii 
effects it has produced on an innumerald^^iiiltitude of 
men, and raised many to that exalted^atate of moral ex<^ 
cellence, which has made them pattbrti^ and benefactiMrs 
to the whole human tace^ *^The8e ere indisputalde fects, 
— to which we might add, the'general blessings it has dif- 
fused over the whole civilized world ; which owes to 
Gospel whatever it possesses above the most savage « 
tions. — Finally, let it be further considered, that 
only necessar) for Hiiidooism to prevail universally, and 
the world becomes immediately covered with darkness, 
without a single ray of light ; with vice, whhoilf a viS- 
tige' of genuine morality, and with misery, without the 
least mixture of rational and pure happiness. l»et Chris* 
tianity, on the contrary, be Universally embraced, its spi- 
rit imbibed^ and its precepts obeyed, and wars will cease 
to the ends of the earth — ignorance and 8upe|ii|tition will 
be banished — injustice and oppression removed— jails, 
chains, and gibbets, rendered unnecessary — pure mora- 
lity, flowing from the religion of the heart, will diffuse 
universal happiness, and earth become the vestibule of 
hemen. 

^ * fFhe author would here have closed tbesO ohi^vatioiii, 
burmr^fiy of the remarks scatMli|^ttp^and^db#n ^is 
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work, on the manner?, the character, and moral condition 
of the Hindoo?, will, he tear^, appear to some of his 
readers harsh and over-coloured, he cannot believe that 
he should be doing justice to a subject so important, or to 
his own character, if he were to leave these statements to 
rest on his solitary testimonj; and if he did not avail 
himself of the powerful name and unquestioned veratity, 
of a gentleman from whose testimony there can be no ap- 
peal, and who has, in the succeeding extracts, as perfectly 
caught the morai features and very expression of the 
character of the Hindoo as though the whole nation 
had sat to him, and he had been th© very Reynolds of his 
age. This testimony will be found in Mr. Grant’s 
Observations on the State af Sociehy among (he Asiatic 
Subjects of Great Britain^ particularly zoith respect io 
Morals ; and the means of improving it. Written chiefly 
in the year 1792. — Ordered, by the House of Commons, 
to be printed, 15 June 18 13,” 

III prosecuting t!lie proposed inquiry, the state of 
society and manners among the people of Hindostan, 
and more particularly among those who inhabit our terri- 
tories, becomes in the first place a special object of atten- 
tion. It is an object which perhaps has never yet re- 
ceived that distinct and particular consideration, to which 
from its importance in a political and moral view, it 
is entitled. 

It has suited the views of some philosophers to repre- 
sent that people as amiable and respectable; and a few 
late travellers have chosen rather to place some softer 
traits of their chaiacters in an engaging light, than to give 
a just delineation of the whoje. The generality however 
of those who have concerning Hindostan, appear 
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to have conehrred in affirrning what foreign residents 
there have as general Ij thought, ii«y, what the natives 
themselves, freely acknowledge of each other, that they 
are a people exceedingly depraved.' 

‘‘In proportion as we have become better acquainted 
with them, we have found this description applicable in a 
sense beyond the conception even of former travellers. 
The writer of this paper, after spending many years 
in India, and a considerable portion of them in the inte- 
rior of our provinces, inhabited almost entirely by 
natives, towards whom whilst acknowledging liis views of 
their general character, he alwajs lived in habits of good 
will, is obliged to add his testimony to all preceding evi- 
dence, and to avow that they exhibit human nature in a 
very degraded humiliating state, and are at once, objects 
of dise&teem. and of commisseration. Discriminations in 
so vast a body as the whole Hindoo people, there must be ; 
though the general features are very similar. 

“ Among that people, the natives of Bengal rank low ; 
and these as best known and forming the largest division 
of our Asiatic subjects, are held more particularly in view 
in this essay. The Maliomedans who are mixed with 
them, may, in regard to manners and morals, often 
be comprehended under the same observations ; but some- 
thing distinct shall afterwards be subjoined concerning 
them. 

“ Of the Bengalize, then, it is true ni\3st generally 
that they are destitute, to a wonderful degree, of those 
qualities w'hich are requisite to the security diid comfort 
of society. They want truth, honesty, and good faith, in 
an extreme, of which European Society furnishes no 
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example.. In £!i»irQ|feje those ppineiplei ere. the standard 
of cbarader andvCfvdit; mea who have them not are 
still soMcUooa 'te maiaiain the reputation of them, apd 
^ose who are kpo^n^to be devoid of them aiitk into con* 
tdmpt. It i$ not so in i The qualities themselves 

are so geoeimliy gone, t^ men do not found their {uro* 
tension in society upon them;' they take no pains to 
acquire or to keep up the credit .of possessing thepif 
Those virtues are not the testa by which connections and 
associations are regulated ; nor does the absence of tbem^ 
however plain and notorious, greatly lower any one 
in public estimation, nor strip him of his acquaintance. 
Want of veracity especially, is'so habitual, that if a man 
^has truth to defend, he will hardly fail to recur to false-r 
hood fprdts support. In matters of interest, the use of 
lying so natural, that it gives no provocation) 

it is treated as an excusable indulgence, a mode of pro- 
ceeding from which general toleration has taken away of- 
fence, and the practice of cheating, pilfering, tricking, and 
imposing, in the ordinary transactions of life are so com- 
mon, that the Ifindoos seem to regard them as they 
do natural evils, against which they will defend them- 
sdves as well as they can, but at which it would be idle 
to be angry. Very flagrant breaches of truth and honesty 
pass without any deep or lasting stain. The scandalous 
conduct of Tipppo in recently denying to Lord Cornwal- 
lis, in the fape pf the world, the existence of that capitu- 
lation^ which be had shamefully broken, was merely 
an example of the manners of the country, where such 
things oceuj^in eopimon life every digr.. 

ff fu the worst parts of Europe, there arc no doubt 
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gi«atniitribec» laein 6{iiei0re^{Nright, and coii&*v 

scientiouB* In Bei^l, « manvo^ reaVnailttteit^raffd inU^^ 
getity ia a great phenomenon : ,> 90 ^ dp»^ 

the u>hole of his conduct^ it is to be Anaed^da an unknown^i 
character. Every where in 4ida»<‘f]UBrter of the globe^ 
thm^ is sti^ll mach generous klbt alid conditeoee, and 
men are surprised when thepdnd themselves deceived. 
In Bengal) distm^t is awake in all traas^efions; bargain^ 
and agreements are made with mutnal apprehensions of 
breach of faith, conditions and securities are mtiitipUed, 
and failure in them excites littlaor no surprise* 

A serious proposal made to a native, that he should: > 
be guided in all his intercourses and dealings by the prin^ 
ciples of (ruth and justice, would be regarded as igsak and 
impracticable. Do you know,” he would reply, the ^ 
character of all those with whom 1 have to act I Hovr 
can I subsist if 1 take advantage of nobody, while everji^ 
person takes advantage of me ?” Frauds, deceptions, eva» 
sions, and procrastinations, in every line of life, in all pro^ 
fessions, perpetually occur ; and forgeries also are often 
resorted to with little scruple. ^ ^ 

If confidence is from necessity or credulity at any < 
time reposed, it is considered by the other partyns the 
reason of harvest. Few will omit to seizse such an oppoi^ 
tunity of profit. The chief agent or steward of a land<^ 
holder or of a merchant, will commonly endeavour to 
transfer to himself what he can gradually purloin of 
the property and the influence of his principal ^^his/ageul^ 
16 in the mean time preyed upon in a similaiJltray, though 
on a smaller scale, by his dependents, especially if^ros^ 
perity has rendered him less vigilant. But suppose him, 
by a blow, silent, and systematic pj||suit^ to harp 
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lated a large fortune, and to leave it on his death to his 
son ; the son, rich and indolent, is in turn imperceptibly 
fleeced by his domestic. 

■v. 

Menial servants who iiave been long in place, and 
have even evinced a real attachment to their masters,^are 
nevertheless in the habitual practice of pilfering from 
them. If a nephew is entrusted by an uncle, or a son by 
his father, with the management of his concerns, there is 
no certainty that he will not set up a separate interest of 
his own. Wardships, and executorships, trusts of the 
most necessary and sacred kind, which all men leaving 
property and infant children must repose in surviving 
friends, are in too many instances grossly abused. The 
confidence to which the Bcngaltze are most true, is in the 
case of illicit practices, on which occasions they act upon 
a point of honour. 

Even the Europeans, though in general possessed of 
power and of comparative strength of character, which 
makes them to be particularly feared, yet as often as they 
are careless or credulous in their transactions with the 
Bengalize, find that they have fallen into the hands of 
harpies.* 


* ** If the reader should here advert to the many large fortunes which arc 
brought fiOQi India, and thence infer that the Euiopeaus make their own 
part good there, notwithstanding all the dishonest aitihccs of the Hindoos 
wboiQ they are obliged to employ, he may be answered, that according to the 
judgment of the person who write.s this, the great muss of the fortunes now 
acquired, is dot by any mode of extoilion or exaction taken out of the 
pockets of indjividuals. A considerable portion of it is derived from 
the offices, salaries, contracts, and emoluments, enjoyed under government. 
Another portion from commerce, particularly foreign coiuineice, in which 
Europeans have superior enterprize, character, and advantage. And if any 

paefNk obtained by forbiddibu means, still the acquisition may in general be 
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Through the influence of similar principles, power 
entrusted to a native of Hindostan seldom fails of being 
exercised tyrannically, or perverted to the purposes of 
injustice. Official, or ministerial employments of all 
sorts, and in all gradations', mre generally used as means 
of peculation. 

It has already appeared that the distribution of jus- 
tice, whenever it has been committed to natives, whether 
Hindoos or Mahomedans, has commonly* become a traffic 
in venality ; the best cause being obliged to pay for success, 
and the worst having the opportunity of purchasing it. 
Money has procured acquittance even for murder. Such 
is the power of money, that no crime is more frequent, 
hardly any less thought of, than perjury. It is no extraor- 
dinary thing to see two setsof witnesses swearing directly 
contrary to each other, and to find, upon a minute inves- 
tigation, that few probably of the evidences on either 
side have a competent knowledge of the matter in ques- 
tion. Now as these corruptions begin not in the practice 
of the courts of law, but have their origin in the charac- 
ter of the people, it is just to state them in illustration of 
that character ; for although the legal reforms introduced 
by Lord Cornwallis will purify, it may be hoped, the foun- 
tains of justice, yet the best administration of law will 
not eradicate the internal principles of depravity. 

traced ultimately to wliat is strictly public property » not the property of pri* 
rate iiidp'iduals. These slight leiiiarks are thrown out as worthy the con- 
sideration of thO‘se poisons, who without examination oi inquiry are apt to 
suspect, that every foitune gained in India is got by extortion. More might 
be ad(ied upon the subject, but it would not suit the design of thd present 
work." 

* T here may be exceptions j Ibraliim Ali Kheu of Benares is reckoned 
a tDan of probity." 
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^S^lfislinesfi, iu.a worcVimfestci^ine^ by prifidphr^p^ 
opeFSBtesr.^iversarily; unyd moiSey, the .grand instrument 
of aelfi6hfgratifkNiticm% may be called the supreme idol of 
the Hindoos. Def^riv^d for the most par^ of political 
pOwer^anddestitiFte of i^olditeaa of spirit, but formed fop 
bosinesi^ arl^^ frugal^ andljf^erdeVering, they are absorbed 
in schemes for the gvati^cation^of avarice. 

The tendency of that abandoned seHishnesa is to set 
every man’s hand against every man^’’ either in projects, 
or in acts of open force. From violence however, fear 
interposes to restrain them* The people of the lower 
provinces ih particular, with an exception of the military 
caste^ are as dastardly Os they are unprincipled. They 
seek their jends by mean artidees, low cunning, intrigue, 
falsehood, servility, and hy^ioeriticol Obsequiousness. To 
superiors they appear full of reverence, of humble and< 
willing Submission, and^readiness to do every thing that 
may be required of^tfiem ; and as long as they discern 
something either to expect or to fear, they are wonder- 
fully patient of slights, neglects, and injuiics. But under 
all tbi» apparent passiveness and meanness of temper, 
th^'dre" Immoveably persisling in. their secret views. 
With^ftferiors, they idemnify themselves by an indulgence 
of the (belings which were controuled before, and towards 
dependents, especially towards those whom an official 
situation subjects to their authority, they carry themselves 
with the mean pride of low minds. In the inferior, and 
by far the most numerous class of the conntrunity, where 
each man is nearly on a level with his neighbour, the na- 
tive^ character eppears with less disguise. Tlie passions 
have a freer range, and new consequences are seen to ir<e- 
eult ^om the absence of the primary virtues of society. 
Discof^d, hatred, abuse, ahvnders, injuries, eomplaintsj aqd 


A 
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Utijg^ttons, all the effects oiaeI&shne$8 uftrestraioed hy 
principle, prevail to>a sni^rizing^ degree. Thc^^ever* 
spread the land,^ tbey^ come perpetaattjr before all men m 
authority. The deliberate malice, the folifohood, the ca- 
lumnies, aifd the a%'owed enfl^ty with <whicb the people 
pursue each other, and sontetimi^ from fat he# to son, offer 
a very mortifying view of the human character. No 
stranger can sit down among them without being struck 
with this temper of malevolent contention and animosity, 
as a prominent feature in the character of this society* 
It is seen in every village, tlie inhabitants live among 
each other in a sort of repulsive state, nay it enters into 
almost every family. Seldom is there a houshold without 
its internal divisions, and lasting enmities, most common- 
ly too on the score of interest. The women partake of 
this spirit of discord. Held in slavish subjection by the 
men, they rise in furious passions against each other, 
which vent themselves in such loud> virulent, and inde- 
cent railings, as are hardly to be beUrd in any other part 
of the world. 

Though the Bengalize in general have not sufficient 
resolution to vent their resentments against each othelP^in 
open combat, yet robberies, thefts, burglaries, river pira- 
cies, and all sorts of depredations where darkness, secrecy, 
or surprize can give advantage, are exceedingly common, 
and have been so in every past period of which any ac- 
count is extant. There are casft^s of robbers and thieves, 
who consider themselves acting in their proper profession, 
and having united their families, train their children to 
it. No where in the world are ruffians more adroit or 
more hardened. Troops of these banditti, it is well 
known, are generally employed or harboured by the ze^ 
pulsars .of the districts, who are sharers in their booty. 
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They frequently make attacks in bodies, and on those 
occasions murder is very common. But besides these re* 
gular corps, multitudes of individuals employ themselves 
in despoiling their neighbours. Nor is it only in large 
and populous places and their vicinity, that such violences 
are practised; no part of the country, no village is safe 
from them. Complaints of depredations in every quarter, 
on the highways, on the water as well as the land are per- 
petual. Though these are the crimes more immediately 
within the reach of justice, and though numbers of cri- 
minals have been, and are executed, the evils still subsist. 
Doubtless the corrupt administration of criminal justice 
in Bengal, for many years under the authority of the Na- 
bob, has greatly aggravated disorders of this nature ; but 
they have their origin from remoter springs. Robbers 
among the Hindoos, and frequently thieves also, are 
educated from their infancy in the belief that their pro- 
fession is a right one. No ray of instruction reaches them 
to convince them of the contrary, and the feeble stirrings 
of natural conscience are soon overborne by example and 
practice. Besides this, they hold, in common with other 
Hindoos, the principle of fatalism, which in their case has 
nt6%t pernicious effects. They believe that tliey are des- 
tined by an inevitable necessity to their profession, and to 
all that shall befal them in it ; they therefore go on with- 
out compunction, and are prepared to resign life, when- 
ever the appointed period shall conic, with astonishing 
indifference ; considering the law that condemns them, 
not as the instrument of justice, but as the power of a 
stronger party. And here again it is evident, that a ra- 
dical change in principle must be produced, before a spi- 
rit of rapine, thus nourished, can be cured. 

Benevolence has been represented as a leading prin- 
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ciple in the minds of the Hind^oos ; but those who maka 
this assertion know litile^^ their character*.. How is it 
possible that benevolence should be vig^orous where Jits»* 
tice, truth, and good faith are so greatly wanting? .Certain 
modes indeed of distributing victuals to mendicants, and 
a scrupulous abstinence from some sorts of animal food, 
are prescribed by the religion of the Hindoos* , But tho 
ostentatious distribution is frequently commutative ; an 
offering from the gain of iniquity bestowed on idle and 
sturdy priests. And though a Hindoo would shrink with 
horror from the idea of directly slaying a cow, which h 
a sacred animal among them, yet he who drives one in 
his cart, galled and excoriated as she olYen is by the yoke, 
beats her unmercifully from hour to hour, without any 
care or consideration of the consequence. Though there- 
fore the institution of the two practices in question, may 
be urged as an argument for the originally benevolent 
turn of the religion which enjoined them, it will not at 
all follow, that individuals, who in future ages perform 
them in obedience to that religion, must also be benevo- 
lent ; and he who is cruel even to that creature for wliich 
he is taught by his religion to entertain the higliest reve- 
rence, gives the strongest proof of an unfeeling.disposii- 
tion. It is true that in many cases they are strict in ob- 
serving I'oriiis. These are indeed their religion, and the 
foundation of their hopes ; their castes are implicated in 
them, and in their castes their civilstate and comfort. But 
of the sentiments which the forms would seem to indicate, 
they are totally regardless. Though from the physical 
structure of their bodies they arc easily susceptible of 
impressions, yet that they have little real tenderness pf 
mind, seems very evident from several circumstances* 
The iirst that shall be mentioned is the shocking barbarity 
of their punishments* The cuttipg oft legs? hands, noses. 
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and ears, puttii^ out of eyes, aiid other penal infiie^em 
of a eititHar kind, aH petl(>|^|$^ in tiie coarsest manner, 
abundantly justify our argmdent. 

A similar disposition to enielty is likewise shown in 
their treatment of vanquished enemies* And in general 
a want of sensibility for others is a very eminent cha* 
racteristic of this people. The apathy with which aHindoo 
views all persons and interests unconnected with himself, 
is such as excites the indignation of Europeans. At any 
rate his regards extend but to a very narrow circle. Pa- 
triotism is absolutely tinknowii in Hindustan. 

These observations lead us to another striking proof 
of want of benevolence in the Hindoos ; namely, their 
deficiency of natural affection. It is admitted that ex- 
amples are not very uncommon of parents who show much 
tenderness to their children, especially during their in- 
fancy ; but instancee^li the other side are so general, as 
clearly to mark the dinpositions of the people. The fol- 
lowing flict is one out of many, by which this assertion 
might be justified. In (he scarcity of grain which pre- 
vailed idlKHit Calcutta in the year 1788, a gentleman then 
high, now still higher in office there, ordered his servants 
to buy any children that might be brought for sale, (for 
in times of dearth Hindoo parents frequently sell their 
offspring,) and to tell their aiothers that when the scarcity 
should be over, they might come again and receive their 
childi^^ back. Of about twenty thus humanely preserved, 
most of whom, were females, only three were ever enquired 
for by their mothers. The scarcity was neither ^extreme 
nor long. The unnatural parents cannot be supposed to 
have perished ilrom want, for each received money for her 
chil^ and by theJiberal contribution of tiie inhabitants 



of Calcutta# iMi# «l4fly (fytjj^ £urop6ai}|^4ue wac diah*i** 
faiiM daily#ia4^4ii^^ 

city.' And yet fi«>twjlh9tai»^:^ ftia &eilii^ of 
food, a woman was at that time seca^ in hroa#day^ 4a 
throwvaway iher infiint tbUd uplb tha'b%i) Most 

of the alaves in Hiitdoataii,(wh^e they areoaed only for 
domestic services) have lost their freedom bytboaeiof 
their parents. ^ If the vfiecessttj is such at times aa to lead 
to this exfiedient) isat ^not also an Occasion to call forth 
the warmth of parental affection ? Fdtal and paternal af- 
fection appear equally deficient among, them ; and in the 
conjugal relation, the characteristic iodifierence of the 
people is also discernible among those who come most 
within the sphere of European observation, namely, the 
lower orders. 

The domestic state of the better ranks is more coif^ 
cealed from general view ; but from the knowledge which 
is acquired, and from the pecuHa^sages by which mar- 
riage is governed among the Hindoos, we have no reason 
to believe that it is often sweetened by generous attach- 
ment or rational enjoyment. The parties betrothed by 
their parents whilst mere children, transplanted with 
minds uncultivated and inexperienced, from the maternal 
^enana^ into one of their own, united whilst reason is still 
in its infancy, can give little move account of the situation 
in which they find tfaeraselves than animals of a lower 
species. Affection and choice have had no influence in 
this connection, nor does it often happen that the'former 
is studied' and improved. The parties continue passive 
waddr that law which first brought them together. Ac. 
cordii^ to the des]^otic manners of the East, the ^husband 

/x \ s The private afartmenes of the Wvnsn. 
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is lord, and the wife a servant; seldom does lie think of 
making her a compaiMon or ^i^riend. Polygamy, which 
is tolerated among the Hindoos, tends still more to destroy 
all rotioiial domestic society. The honour of the family, 
and the preservation of its caste, the most awful of its 
concerns, depends on the reputation of the wife. She is 
secluded from all eyes but those of her nearest relations, 
and the most terrif>ing and disgraceful punishments are 
held out against misconduct. From so early a union, and 
such subsequent care, Euro]:iean3 may suppose that order 
and decorum reign in the Hindoo zenanas ; but the coii« 
elusion is founded on conjecture, rather than upon actual 
knowledge. The profound reseive and caution observed 
by the men in their conduct, and even in their conversa- 
tion, respecting their family connections, keep all foreign- 
ers at a distance ; and it is to the honour of the English, 
that there is perhaps no instance of their attempting an 
invasion of the domestic recesses of the Hindoos. But 
those who have an opportunity of living among the natives 
in the interior of the country, see reasons for apprehend- 
ing that the purity of the female character is not always 
so well preserved in reality, as in appearance. 

In a residence of several years entirely among the 
natives, the present writer heard so many charges of irre- 
gularity, and saw so many disorders among the inferior 
ranks, that he could not but believe the existence of a 
gross laxit) of behaviour and principle in this great branch 
of morals, in some degree at least reaching td the better 
classes. But the disgrace and loss which ibllow to the 
family from the proof of dishonour in the wife, are such 
as to induce the parties concerned to hush up all matters 
of that sort, and to take their revenge in some secret way ; 
they will seldom seek redress openly, unless the affair has 
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aliwdy become notorious. <^|||n8atioii6 by others of such 
contaminations in families, we very common among the 
lower Hindoos, and scandals of the saiqg hind pasaamong 
the higher orders. Enmity, it is true, may be supposed 
to have its share in these charges ; it may oeoasionally 
fabricate them, and is undoubtedly active in bringiii|^hea) 
forward : but that it should always invent them^ and 
should persevere in a succession of inventions which ex- 
perience was ever ready to discredit, is not to be conceived. 
The truth is, the Hindoo writers, and the Hindoo laws, 
express the worst opinion of their women, and seem to 
place all seaurfty in vigilance, none in principle. And 
indeed what fund of principle can mi^s which have re- 
ceived no improvement in education, and in which reason 
as yet has hardly begun to act, carry into a premature and 
unchosen conjugal relation ? a relation, the early com- 
mencement of which is probably to be ascribed to the 
apprehension of parents for the conduct of their children. 
Imperious dominion, seclusion and terror, are the means 
afterwards used, to enforce the fidelity ^f the wife. But 
.opportunities of guilt are not wanting. In the hours of 
business, men are generally at a distance from the retire- 
ments of the w<|ffnen ; they are often, and for considerable 
periods, far from home ; females, w'ho are the great instru- 
ments of corrupting their own sex, are permitted access 
to the zenanas ; besides the Hindoo law allows women to 
converse with Soneassees, a set of vagrant devotees, some 
of them most indecent in their appearance. The conse- 
quences are such as might be expected. 

“ It is not, however, asserted or believed, that the in- 
fection of depravity has overspread the whole mass of 
females, many of whom, doomed to joyless confinement 
through life, and a violent premature death, aae perhaps 
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among the most inoffen8ivi|||^d sufficing of the Hindoo 
race. As to the men, the^ are under little restraint from 
moral tonsideratilftns. laws of caste impose restric- 

tions and fines for offences of the nature in question, so 
far as thdt distinction is concerned, but leave great scope 
for l^w connections, and for promiscuous intercourse, 
which is matter of little scriiple’or observation. Recep- 
tacles for women of infamous character are every where 
licensed, and the w'omen themselves have a place in society. 
The female dancers, who are of this order, make the prin- 
cipal figure in the entertainments of ceremony given by 
the great. Indecency is the basis of their exhibitions ; yet 
children and yoiiSIg persons of both sexes are permitted 
to be present at these shows, which have admittance even 
into the principal zenanas.* Licentious connections are, 
therefore, most common, though subsisting apparently 
without that intoxication of passion which hurries on the 
mind against conviction, and carried on without much 
concealment, nay almost with the insensibility of brutes. 
On such points, the Hindoos seem to advert to no rule 
except what the law enjoins ; there is no sentiment, dif- 
fused iK large through society, which attaches shame to 
criminality- Wide and fetal are the ef&cts of this cor- 
ruption of manners ; a corruption not stopping here, but 
extending even to the unnatural practice of the ancient 
Heathens, though in these the Mahomedans are still more 
Abandoned.*’ 

* *' Lord Cornwallis, soon after his arrival in Bengal, refused to be present 
at an entertainment of this sort, to which he was invited by the Nabob." 
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